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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In making the present Selection of Proverbs, the 
first object has been to glean the wisest and best 
in the Sayings of all Nations ; collecting not 
merely their ethical maxims, but whatever is 
characteristic of national manners, humour, and 
intelligence. 

With respect to arrangement, I have not ex- 
actly followed the plan of any of my predeces- 
sors, but have endeavoured to combine the double 
advantages of alphabetic order, with facility for 
referring to any particular description of pro- 
verbs, according to its subject. 

The authors to wliom I have chiefly resorted, 
are^ Bay's English Proverbs, Kel)y*s Scottish 
Proverbsy Mackintosh's Gcu^lic Proverbs, the 
French and Italian Proverbs of Dubois and Ve- 
neroni^ Collins's Spanish Proverbs, the Glossary 
of Archdeacon Nares, Grose's Provincial Glos- 
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sar^y Disraeli's Curiosities of Literature , Todd's 
Johnson ; with several minor works, too numerous 
to mention. * 

It is necessary to bear in mind, onr*s is only a 
Selection : to have given the . entire proverbs 
of any people, would have far exceeded the limits 
of the present plan, and consequently I have 
only gleaned from each nation what seemed 
worthy of modem taste and refinement. Where 
a proverb appeared curious or important, the 
original or parallel proverb in other languages 
has been retained : this can be attended with little 
inconvenience to the English reader, and may be 
interesting to the- scholar, and those who 
wish to be ac^rately acquainted with the spi- 
rit and origin of the Old Sayings. Besides, 
there are persons so fastidious as to refrain from 
quoting a proverb in plain English, who would 
not scruple to use it in the Latin, Italian^ French, 
or Spanish languages. 

To each proverb is added the name of the 
country to which it belongs, when that could be 
ascertained ; and when no name is affixed, the pro- 
verb may generally be concluded to be English.^ 
But there is nothing so uncertain as the derivation 
of proverbs, tlie same proverb being often found in 
all naUons, and it is impossible to assign its pa* 
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tefftity. For this, tm> reasons may be giveo.. 
I^overt>» are founded on nHwe i and as natarai 
and man are generally uniform, ir fs no wonder 
tbat diSetent people^ undeir aiiailar drcinngt^noeSf 
have cotoe to aimitar conclusions. Aaeiher rea-> 
son is, tbeif dbort and portable foroii iphich 
adapted them for communicati(M| frosi<H>e nation 
to aMtbet: 

Th^ exposition of *' Ahcibmt Pastim r.8, Cus^ 
TOMs/^ &c. which forms the second part, was ne- 
cessary to elucidate the proverbs : one exhibits the 
mind ; the other, the living manners of the period. 
In this portion of the work, I chiefly relied on 
Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People, 
Brand's Observations on Popular Antiguities, and 
the voluminous works of Grose. 

'^ Vulgar Errors*' form the third subject, 
and complete the picture of the olden time : these 
I chiefly collected from Sir Thomas Browne's Ih" 
quiry into Common and Vulgar Errors, Fovargue's 
Catalogue of Vulgar Errors, and Barrington's 
Observations on the Ancient Statutes, 

At the conclusion is placed, under a different ar- 
rangement, an '^Analysis of the Wisdom of 
the Ancients, and of the Fathers of the Church :'' 
we have thus the wisdom of the people derived 
from experience, to contrast with the wisdom of 
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the Schools, of Poets, Philosophers, and the 
Founders of the Christian faith* The intention 
is, to form a Supplemental volume on the *^ Wis« 
dom of the Moderns,'' including the beautks, 
ranged aphoristicalty, of the most celebrated 
writers, from the period of the revival of learning 
to the present time. 

The work will then be complete, condensing, ia 
a small compass, the essence of ooiversal know- 
ledge, natural and acquired. 



INTRODUCTION. 



pROVEBBS are the book of life, the salt of knowledge, 
and the gatherings of ages. like pebbles smoothid by 
the flood, they have flowed down the stream of time, 
divested of extraneous matter, rounded into hannoniolu 
codplets, or clendied into nsefol maxims. Leas ornate 
and redundant than the productions of modem literar 
ture ; they are fiur more instructive : they are the manual 
of practical wisdom compiled from the school of experir 
jence ; and their precepts, as die actual results of real 
life, circumstance, and ocpasion, are fiur preferable to 
the erring deductions of the speculative inquirer. 

From the antiquity of Pbovbbbs, they may be de- 
fined the primitive language of mankind, in which 
knowledge was preserved, prior to the indention of let- 
ters. In the early stages of society, its progress is re- 
tarded by three causes : the scarcity of words to express 
ideas ; the feebleness of memory, from the absence of 
intellectual exertion; and the want of a durable cha^rao- 
ter, by which the discoveries of one generation may be 
•retained and transmitted to another. Proverbs are 
well adapted for removing these first obstacles to im- 
provement: by a figurative expression, they supply 
the place of verbal description; their brevity is an aid 
to memory; while, by being connected with local 
circumstances and surrounding objects, they form 
a visible type, in which passing occurrences and ob- 
servations may be recorded. Accordingly, we (i 
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that all nations have had recourse to aphoristic language, 
and doubtless it was in this style the first knowledge of 
the world, its laws, morals^ husbandry, and observations 
on the weather, were preserved. * 

It wcmkl be an errotv however, to' suppose that popu- 
lar BAagta oompiise only th^ vulgar philosophy of the 
p«eple^ smee die highest Bouroes of human intelligence 
hsve oooferibiited to llie great intellectual reservoir. In 
A^ wrscB of poetey in the dassicliistorfans of Greece and 
Emti^, in the ssiyiugs of philosophers Had great ststtes- 
nl«fl, in ^the respooiaes of orades, ihe maxims of the 
£a8t«m ttiigt «id iages^ Ihfe tettBing of the Ohiaese and 
HiAclooi^ tber -Mliiigs df ^e Faitiierg find Sehoolmep^ 
fiUid' tei^ of laMr dbrte^wii often detect the germ of those 
ancient tkou^iiis whidh now xslrtulate under the humble 
guise bf a» old drying. Titers is scarcely a celebrated 
ftWM from Hbt d«ys df H«»ios, ^ho has not add^ to 
dse great ttam of dphcnsfic Ulerature. It is a treasure 
GOtast^ntly acmiBliiilathig; ais the world grow^ older, the 
pfoy i Bfbiatl livafaiikohe augments in bulk, till at length it 
will conr^riie a britf sdistract df the wisdkom of all ages, 
frmn the b^fghniiBg to the ertd of time. To describe pro- 
^%ri>» fa otAy the ronaii^ of in '' aaeieotj^losophy'' is 
nMtoh tdoliitited ; they are the firuits of all philosophy, 
ancient aiid modem : %hat tras formerly abrigfat thought, 
or apposite allusion, consecrated to the learned, be- 
comes, in procc^ss of time, the eoftimon property of the 
people. We dius see the generation of proverbs, and 
how the trisdOm of poets and philosophers becomes the 
every*day wisdom of the populace, divested only of the 

dundancy of the original. Out own age will, doubt- 
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U$8^ o<Hitribute to the general stock, leaving behind an 
aphoristic deposit, , characteristie of the manners and 
genius of die times^ and requiring the aid of future 
paroemiographert to collect and elucidate. 

In this view of the subject, proverbial literature be- 
comes a most interesting subject of inquiry^ not only 
from the antiquity of its origin, but as the ground-work 
of human knowledge, and great storehouse of &cts and 
experience. With the exception, hQwever, of Mr. IVIs- 
BAELi, scarcely a writer of celebrity has deemed the 
philosophy of proverbs worthy of investigation* Men 
of letters have been more intent on cultivating the barren 
field of ^' points and particles,''— of words and sounds 
— ^the mere instruments of thought; while the thoughts^ 
themselves, clothed in the most ancient costume, have 
been comparatively neglected. I will endeavour, in 
some degree, to supply this omission. 

The first point of view in which the Old Sayihos are 
interesting, is from the light they throw on the history 
of nations. From the proverbs of a people, we may 
learn the chief peculiarities in their moral and physical 
state — ^not only their '^ wit, spirit, and intelligence/' as 
Lord Bacon observes, but their customs, domestic avo- 
cations, and natural scenery. How easy it is, for ex- 
ample, to collect the condition of the ancient Gael from 
their short sayings and apothegms — ^that they were a 
melancholic people, simple, superstitious — ^and living 
enveloped in mountains and mist. Scotland is, in like 
manner, embodied in her popular sayings. The Scot- 
tish proverbs exceed those of any nation, in num- 
ber, point, humour, and shrewdness. They are figura- 
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tive^ rustic^ and predatory ; often gross a»d iadelieate 
in their allusions to diet and domestic habits ; yet they 
strongly indicate the local {peculiarities of die ^^ountry, 
and the thrift and keenness for which the inhatitants 
have been celebrated. The proverbs of Italy are of an 
o)>posile character. They are litaral^ more of the na« 
tuxe of mftxims; full of suJiHle reflections on govern- 
ment and (mbtic ai&irs, the infidelities of women qnd 
princes, the rapacity of priests^ and the tedium and do* 
ceitfidnesM of artificiail life. In shori^ they are the maxims 
of courts^ society^ and cefuMsmeat, and scarcely come un« 
d& the denomtnatton of poroverbs ; by which is ^^en^radly 
underMood, die wisdom. of the common people, as ex^ 
em{difi€d in their daily employments and locad circum- 
stances* 

The Spani^ proverbs are cdebrated for their pith and 
humour, but they are more characteristic of the age 
of Ceetantes and Gn. Blas than of the modem 
Spaniards. Th^ too are severe on the galkntries of 
women, but replete with humour and good-nataise — and, 
like those of Italy, teem with j(Aes on the ^^ fiit monks/^ 
— wUh a sprinkling of satire on kings and governments, 
of which, formerly, the Spaniards entertained a lively 
j^ousy. 

England contains a rich mine of proverbial loie^ in 
which, I fancy, we may trace the genius of the people. 
We are'a mixed race, and our character partakes of the 
compound nature of our descent — ^its excellence con* 
sisting not in one predominant quality, but in the umon 
of several. We have not the rich humour and glowing 
imagination of the Spaniards^ the insidious refinements 
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of the Itahuns, the seBlsh prudence of the Scotch, nor 
die delicacy and gaiety of the French ; but we faftve a 
sprinkling of all these. What paiticularly distinginshes 
our proverbs, is Ifieir sterling good sense ; which itself 
is a constellation of moral and inteHectaal excellence, 
niere is too in them abondant wit and pleasantry, but 
tt^ir chief value is as a Manusd of Life— the art of Kving 
wisely, happily, and prosperously. In this, I think 
them unriTaDed. One thing is to be remained of them 
— ^namely^ that they are truly the mother wit ^the coim- 
try : alt our collections of Otd Sayitigs are comparatitely ^ 
of ancient date ; diey are the sayings of the people be- 
fore they had received any polish from educadon or book- 
learning, and of course are of native growth. The same 
cannot be' said of the French and Italian, nor, I beUtve, 
<^ any European nation. Betwoen the Fceacb and 
English proverbs there is great tm omtin» Q» ia s^t and / 
idiom — not, however, without tfaose characteristic dif- 
ferences which sdways discriminate the two nations^— 
John Bwa, deltvering hiaftsell ut has broad substantial 
humour — and Monsieur in mor^ delicate phraseology. 
The following parallel illustrates this distinction. 

Jthft. BmW * I OanhouMter erf miittoD dmrs down aaothor. 
JBfofwimif .— -L'lippetit vient en maageant. 

The Germans are not remarkable for their prov^bs, pro 
bablyfrom an aversion to the aphoristic style : they have 
doubtless their proverbial phrases, like all other coun 
tries^ but I have not seen any regular collection of them. 
The Russians have a few, some of which have found 
tiHeir way into Ray's Collection. In the aphorisms of 
the East, with the exception of a few Arabic maxim? 
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which have merit, there are no traces of superior intel- 
lect or observation. Like the inhabitants of warm di- 
matesy generally, they are e£feminate. and pointless ; 
consisting chiefly of moral precepts, drawn rather from 
the imagination than real life and human nature. 

In the proverbs of all countries, the fair sex have sus- 
tained a singular injustice ; and what renders it more 
remarkable is, that the nations most celebrated for gal- 
lantry have been the greatest .offenders, — since it is in the 
popular sayings of the Italians, French, and Spaniards^ 
that women are most bitterly reviled, and the constant 
thane of suspicion, scorn, and insult, I will cite a few 
examples, some of which have not appeared in the Col- 
lection, for I was loth to preserve memorials so disgrace- 
ful to mankind. The following are from the Italians. 

Dal mare naeee U tale, e daUa donna naece motte nuHe. 
" Sdt ftom the «n, and ills ftom women.** 

Chi i ttta^o di bontuHe, «f mmHti, 

** Who is weary of a quiet life, get himself a wife," 

Cfti ha una beUa mogiie, elta rum i tutto sua. 

" He who has a handsome wife, has her not aH to himself." 

Donna trntta^nudde eiomaoeo, donna bdia mal de teete. 
** An ugly woman is a disease of the stomadi, a handsome woman 
of the head. 

The following are French : 

Que'jbmmeentt, it dnenume, nn eorpeneMra/amaieMmepeine* 
*< Who trusts a woman, and leads an ass, wiU never be without sor< 
row.** 

Vn homme de paille vaut uneftmtne <for, 
'* A manof straw is worth a woman of gdid.** 

The Spaniards say, 

" Beware of abad woman, and do not trust a good one.** 

** He who marries does well ; hut he who marries not, does better.** 

Did those nations, so famous for chivalry, seek by 
these quips and crackers to retaliate behind the backs of 
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the fair sex for adulation to their fiices ?~£iq;laiid ia pro- 
verbially the ^ Paradise of Women ;'' and it was former- 
i ly observed that, if a bridge were made over the narrow 
seasy all the women in £im^ would emigrate to this 
female Elysium. Vet there are a few ungallant expres- 
sions in our language, though not so numerous as 
among the Italians, French, and Spaniards: nearly 
oa&46urth of the continental proverbe include some 
insinuation against the happiness of the.conjugal state, 
the veracity and constancy of women. Our wont 
oflfenoes in this way are the following : 

" Commoid ft ntrtlad H^ but katp th jNtf ft bichtlor.'* 
•* Tbft death of wiTit, and theloM of dnap, mftlwnieii rioh." 
• * A dead wife^t the best goods in ft mfto'i houw." 

One would fain hope this is not the wisdom of ex- 
perience, but the consequence of the unfortunate situ- 
ation of females; affording. a further illustration of the 
history of society from popular sayings* The precepts 
and maxims of the ancients breathed a similar sjpint of 
hostility jfeo females ; arising, doubdess, from similar 
causes-^fhe degraded and restricted state in which they 
lived. Women have, in all ages and countries — except- 
ing in one instance, resting on no great authority — been 
subservient to Ae men, and entirely at the mercy of the 
'< lords of the creation.'' They have fered accordingly ; 
for it requires litde experience to learn that litde justice 
is observed towards those, who have no share in admi- 
nistering justice to themselves. Politicians have long 
since discovered that laws, made by irresponsible per^ 
sons, are always in fevour of the law-makers, — and it is 
from this principle, women have suffered in the making 

b 
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of provexlxs. They hxrt dearly been made by llie men, 
and they have made dtem — ^reiy ungalhrntly it must be 
admitted-^l in their own fafonrl Were we to mstke 
a collection of all the fine things^ said and sung in 
&yoar of the ladies of die present day, it wocdd present 
a singular contrast to the effasioM of the age of dii- 
fahry I — ^it would show too, a prodigiom &dte»atioB in 
society — in liie feelings of men relative to women, — and 
how vastly their condition had improved by the diiAision 
of knowledge and cmKiEatiisn i 

Another feature, in the ancient consdliitton of society, 
may be traced in popular adages, in die few.allusion 
to government. T}m people were fbim^y of much less 
poUticai inqpoftajuce than at pres^^ and mattecs, of 
state were.ramote from their ocmdition and attainmenls. 
Mr. D^IsBAau^iadesd^ Iwcies he can delect aUtde 
^ Wh^fgim^ in ^^Bij^Kokk proverbs, but I must oon- 
issa I hance met with few of that description : those 
wiaefar have, any aliiaion to (Kubtic alfoiw^ rdate chiefly 
to^lha tyaimy of the Iny jfljliMiff , tbeoptHressionofoor 
otniMties, andlbe €OBni|it administetion of- justifies 
The proverbs, of IMy are of a different tendency ;, but 
these, aft befiMse grtnatirciiy axe mora the pvoverlMh ef 
eouMiars, timnof the peofde^u and oontaiii pcofeuiNi ob* 
sevvationaoaUgiBletianuidJusispnidanoe. But in the 
ihmiliar sayings of mm mHoxk, is them any glimpse, ef 
Hiose princi|de» of gfovenuaeol aad popidac rights, the 
developement«£ wfaidit lasttnntuxiy^ convulsed Europe. 

We are amply* compensated for dus- dMenOtm by 
the light dirown on ancieDt manners and afiquueaBieiitB. 
Proverbs formed the encyclopedia of former times, 



cofiBpTUfflog all tke existing obsttrvokaons on human na- 
tBi% aiituial phenenaia, and tocal history. Men 
aoqvii^ wisdom^ nol from books, but onJ communtca* 
tiottk All the s|^)aritii8 of theoiodem system of edu- 
(Hioa^MoetbhockMy Reading Made Easys^ and Plea- 
sing Instruetoes, were tinknown. Children did not 
learn ^uaat alphabet, nor their catechism ; but an adult 
system pnytiled^ in «iiidi grown pemns were taught 
te arts of iife-*4he mysteries of good hons»-keeping, of 
eoQnomy^ longevity, haJbandry, and meteorology^ in 
some ixadstioaary mmcim, handed down from genera* 
tkm^^ generatioa, dim out of mind. 

Hm Bffect twsmi toha^ been mtith the same as nn- 
der Ihe modtni system of instmetieB ; and humim con- 
duct, inflammod by simttar motit«i> eahsbited stnnlar 
psculiaratiiB. Siem hm^ indeed, certain truths con- 
stantly operatiiig in the woild, as imdiangeable as the 
paabiplei o^ neMre. Tone mod sj^ca have no eilbct 
upon them. They are alike pdpeble in all ages*-*are 
the same now^ as ^y were at the beginning, and wilt 
be unto ^le mid of <tma* These universal and intuitive 
perceptions ute oomprired in the PtiovEmBB or Na^ 
TioNs ; wig(^ we find, among every people, to inculcate 
shnikr notions of jiurtice, the m<»al duties, of love and 
fii^iiiip. The pr6gl«8S of knowledge, local situation, 
mid kisCltati&nB, may teflne and modify th^m ; but, sub- 
stioitijdiy diey are the same trmh8,*--wheih^ circulated 
in IhmiliAr aphorisms among the people, or deliTered 
from the university chair, disguised in the subtleties of 
a Hume or Beid, or the more popidar disquisitions of a 
Patey, Johnson, or Addison. 
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By the operation of some absurd impression^ Peo- 
VERBS have for a long time been kept in the back 
ground in fashionable society. Loan Chbstbrfield 
said, '* a man of fashion has never recourse to proverbs 
and vulgar aphorisms ;'' and they appear to have '^ wi* 
thered away under the ban of his anathema." But it 
is yielding too much to a name^ to proscribe the most 
valuable intellectual treasure that has been transmitted 
by former ages, to the dictum of a courtier. Men of 
&shion/ in the days of Elizabeth^ Jamesy and 
Charles, had recourse to proveifos and aphorisms; 
and in the splendid court of Louis XIV. the ilhistm- 
tion of popular adages formed the subject of dramatic 
entertainments. So &r then, as &shion'can confer 
authority, we are justified, from the example of these 
periods, in their use : but it may be demonstrated, that 
no other species of iinbwledge has such a momentous 
influence on the affidrs of life — on the conduct of indi- 
viduals and the history of nations. I will cite a few ex- 
amples, for the purpose of illustration, of proveibs that 
have been the most influential in society, and which are 

constantly at work either for great good or evil. 
" What ffae ejfe sees not, tlie heart fecit not r 
, How many men, and women too, have been deter- 
mined in a guilty course, frmn this single sentracel 
Again, there is another saying, which has contributed 
not a little to people the world, and is a fer more 
formidable antagonist of the doctrines of ,Malteu8> 
than either Cobbett or Godwin : 

" God never sends moutlis without meat T 

It has been the misfortune of many to find the coib- 
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tiaiy of this *, but it ttiU forms a cardinal point in the 
ct^ of the lahonring etassei; and I am sure it has 
beBi my fittey sumy hundred times, to bear it repeated 
by finutfial daagtes^-Hwd laugh at its absurdity. 

M^rtui mm tmordmu 
" Deftd men do not bite." 

TtoA fclal truth has sealed the doom of many an un- 
happy wretchy by d^tenuining the last resolve of the 
traitor, burglar, and assassin. We cannot lo6k into the 
annals of crime, or the page of history, without meeting 
irith examples of tM deadly application of this proverb. 
It was applied by Stewart, against the £arl of Morton 
in Scotland, and subsequently to the £ail of Strafford 
and Archbishop liaud, iu Engiland; and I am pretty 
sure, from some fidnt impressions Idft in the Course of 
leadmg, t could, by an hisC6ricsa reseaix^ multiply 

theseihstaHces a hundredfold. 

*» IHng do#n flM fifiiCs, nfl the Mb Witt ike itMy,^ 

is a Scottish hktorieal pitovetb, whidi gave an edge 
to the iteror of the Ccn^ttsmm ii&dCameKmians, to the 
destruction of ^e nchhcctatul gnmdettr of the Bomish 
churchy and made JofiKsojr fament, ov^ smny min- 
ed cotteges %id eafhedrals, the Vandal lage of ftina- 
tieism at the Heformation. I wiS only dte another in- 
stance, and it is a recent tme, stilt fre^ in the memory 
of many of us. 

Ttoig fio f9a agttut parin, o wn prM i m n a oHbet I 

*• WknjtUy neif^OMaffrhMM u oa fiWi teiwe of thine own !* 

This is a pvoverb of graat antiquity ; it is in both Hay 

and Kelly's Collections, and was forcibly applied at the 

**«!Pmfti ffft inii'^ of the great political drama of modern 

history. The appiehension of danger &om the examj 
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of Fnnce extending to netg^bonringstatesy was at pfind'* 
pal pretext for the war of 1793 ; and the above precaii^ 
tionaiy maxim was incessantly repeated bythepartizans 
of hostilities. A pariUely and more recent case^ 0(s 
curs in the late flagitions invasion of Spain by the 
French^ which was undertaken on the alleged ground of 
guarding against the neighbouring contagion — not of 
French, but Spanish democracy ! 

I could cite more instances ; but must refer the reader 
to the Proverbs themselves, where he will find abun^ 
dant examples of the application of popular sayings on 
important occasions. 

It is supposed there are 20,000 proveibs diculating 
among the nations of Europe, many of tbem bonowed 
rom the ancients, <^efly Oreek, who themselves took 
tbem largely from the Eastern nations-— and how prodi- 
^ous must be the efifect <n this collective wisdom of ages 
on the public mind, daily and hourly operaling^ and 
divided into so many thousand popular maxims, lafia- 
endng the conduct of individuals, of all ranks, on 
eveiy occasion in the affkirs of life 1 It would be a 
puerile feeling, indeed, to affect to despise this intellectaai 
treasure, or consider its history unworthy of investigar 
tion. Shall we overlook the most precious legacy of 
former tunes, stamped vnth the approval of ages — ^when 
the most trifling mutilated fragment of ancient sculpture, 
or literature, is sought after vnth avidity, and extolled to 
the skies ? When we are endeavouring to revive the 
almost forgotten beauties of the elder vrriters, shall we 
neglect their ^most precious remains — ^the e^e of their 
wit, choice sayings, and acquaintance with life ? I think 
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His impossible. Bnt we need not resort to adventitiotts 
reosomng to establish our arguipent. I appeal to the 
tittle volume now submitted to the public^ for proof 
of the importance and utility of proverbial knowledge. 
It is impossible, I thinki to read the sections on Virtue^ 
Economy, Love, and Public AfSam, without being con- 
vinced thaty ^ least, three-fourths of the practically ope- 
rsfting knowledge in the world consists of proverbs ; JBuid 
diot it is not books, but the Ou> Sjltij»09, which 
Kguh^ ' htkman conduct. I can bear testimony of 
th^ value, from' ezperience-^from die benefit I have 
derived, while collecting the materials of this work—- 
and I freely confess^ that numy things which I had in- 
cautiously treasured up, as the original thoughts of other 
writers, I have since discovered to be only old truths, 
expanded from some 1R)rgotten adage ! 

''I am of opinion, Sancho,'' says the renowned 
knight of LaMancha, '* that there is no proverb which is 
not true, because they are all sentences drawn from ex- 
perience itself, the mother of all the sciences.'' Lava- 
TEB, inhis Aphorisms; s^ys, that ^ the proverbial wisdom 
of the populace in the streets, on the roads, and in the 
markets, instructs the ear of him who studies man, more 
fully than a thousand rules ostentatiously displayed.'' 

Another distinguished writer of the present day elo- 
quently observes, on the same subject : ^^ Proverbs em- 
brace the wide sphere of human existence, they take ail 
the coilours of life, they are oilen exquisite strokes of 
genius, they delight by their airy sarcasm or their caus" 
tic satire, the luxuriance of their humour, the playfulness 
of their turn, and even by the elegance of their ima- 
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^vj, and the tendernefls of their sentiment. They give 
a deep insight into domestie li£s, and open lor us the 
heart of man, in all the various states he may oconpy-^ 
a freqnent review of Proverbs should enter into our 
readings; and although diey are no longer the ona- 
ments of conversation, they have not ceased to he the 
treasures of thought T — CuritmHes &f Ufkr^titurt, tud 
Seriet, p. 479. 

Were there no other learning dito that comprised 
in proi«tl>9, it may be doubted whether it wduld not be 
adequate to the chief business of life. It is only in those 
brandies ofknowledge, coaneoted with t^ arts and na« 
mral philosophy, that the ancient fore is deficient; h«if 
in every Di^ that relates to the great sciisnee of hfenan 
nature, it is commensurate wiA our necessities and oc* 
casions. In making H die basis oif ottr studies, there is a 
great economy of time and labour; for it puts us in 
possession of useftil truths, without either enslaving us 
to systems, or per|Hextng us with abstruse nsnA mnprofit* 
able inquiries^ 

With respect to the present vdume, as no merit is 
claimed in its contents, further than die arrangement of 
the materials and their occasional illustration, I will ven- 
ture to say^ that few can be found in modem bteratme, 
comprising an equal fund of amusement and instruction. 
It is not, however, a volume, small as it is, that we ought 
to take up and peruse at "a sitting ; but one to which 
we may occasionally resort — and never, T bdieve, 
without profit — without finding something to amuse or 
instruct — a flash of wit, a stroke of humour, or an usc- 

d precept to guide and adorn life. 
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SELECT PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS. 

A BLITHE heart makes a blooming visage. — Scotch. 

A boTthen which one chotes is not felt. 

Aocnsing is proving, where malice and power sit jadges. 

A crowd is not company. 

Atlionsand probabilities do not make one tmth. 

A blow from a frying pan, though it does not hurt, it 
. soUieSd— ^pomsfc. 

A csliumiy, though known to be tudi, generally leares a stain 
on the leputatioa* 

Advice to all, security for none. 

A cot purse is a sure trade* for he has ready money when 
his work is done. 

• A deed done has an end.— »/toii<in. 

This is one instanoe> among many in ItaUsn history, of the gnat 
influence of proverbs in the aflUrs of that people. 'The two fii- 
mllies of the Amadei and the Ubecti, ftomadraedof ttieoonse* 
quenoes, long i|iq[)ended the revenge fhey meditated on the 
younger Buondefanonte, for the aflhmt he had put upon them in 
toeaking off his matdi with a young lady of thrtr ftmily, and 
marrying another. At length, Mosdut Lamberti, suddenly ris- 
ing, exclaimed, in two proverbs, that " Those who couudered 
everything would never conclude on any thing !" cloeing with 
the provortaial saying— «om JMta eapo haf " a deed done has 
an end !** This sealed the fatal determination, and was long 
held in mournful remembrance by the Tuscans, as the cause and 
beginning aS the bloody fisetions of the Ouelpha and the Ghibdi- 
Uns. Dante has immortalised tiie ener g e ti c expresiion in a 
seene of the Itn/bmo : 
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Then one. 



Maim'd of each hand, uplifted in the gloom j 

The bleeding stumps, that they, with gory, spots, , 

Sullied his face, and cried—" Remember thee ! 

Of Moscha tpo— I who, alas ! exclaim'd, | 

< The deed once done, there is an end ' — ^that prov'd 
A seed of sorrow to the Tuscan race.** I 

MUton, too, adopted this celebrated Italian proverb; when deeply . 

engaged in writing " The Defence of the People," and warned 
that it might terminate in his blindneas, he resolutdy ocmduded 
his workL, exclaiming, although the fatal prognoaticatlon had 
been aooomplished. Com fatta capo ha /* | 

A guilty conscience needsino accuser. 

All truths must not be told at all times. 

Adversity makes a roan wise, not rich. 

fVsnelk.— Vent au visage rend un Aomme sage. 
IioMn.— Vexatio dat intellectum. 

A drowning man will catch at a straw. 

Affairs like salt fish ought to be a good whi^e a soaking. 

After having cried up their wine, they sell us vinegar. 
£;pan<«A.— Haviendo pr^onado vino venden vinsgre. 

A fog cannot be dispelled with a fan.— /apoMW. 

An instance this, how popular sayings are derived ftom local ob- 
jects, or ftom allusions to peculiar customs. The coast (tf Japan is 
sultfecttofogs, and both sexes from theageof five years carry fans. 

An honest man has half as much more brains as he needs ^ a 
knave hath not half enough. 

A friar who asks alms (or God's sake, begs for two. — SpanUh* 

A fooPs tongue is long enough to cut his throat. 

A friend in court is worth a penny in the purse. 

A friend to every body is a friend to nobody .—"iSpanw&% 

A friend, as far as conscience allows. 
]>y«ndk.— >Ami jusqu* aux autels. 

A great city, a great solitude. 

A hand-saw is a good thing, but not to shave with. 

After-wit is every bod j's wit. 
Fr«ncA.— -Tout le monde est sage vptbs coup. 



• Vide Curiosities of Literature, tad Series. 
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A good tale ill told is marred in the telling. 
A good serrant makes a good matter.— Jtoiion. 
A f grand eloquence. Utile contcience. 
ItaUatu-^Jh grand 'doquenn piodolaooscieim. 

This proverb may be true in the d^mded soil of Italy, but the 
names of a Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Enldne, rander 
its application doubtAil in England. 

A good name is better than riches. 

A glass of water is sometimes worth a ton of wine, and a 
penny a pound. — Italian, 

A gttde word is as soon said aj an ill one. — Scotch, 

9 

Alexander was below a man when he affected to be a god. 

A man is a man, thoi^h be have but a hose upon hu head. 

A good shape is in the shear's mouth. — Scotch, 

A good key is necessary to enter into Paradise. — luUan, 

All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 

All blood is alike ancient. 

A merchant's happiness hangs upon chance, winds, and 
waves. 

A good pay-master is lord of another man's purse. — liaUan, 

A good companion makes good company.— %anuA. 

A gode tale is na the waur to be twice told.— iSrotcft. 

A gift long waited for is sold, not given. 
Ito<.— Dono nudto aspetatto, e venduto, non donatio. 

A little wit will serve a fortunate man. 

A hundred tailors, a hundred millers, and a hundred weavers, 
are three hundred thieves. — Spanish, 

\ handsome hostess is bad for the purse. 

Spaniat* — Huespeda hermosa mal para la bolsa. 

When the mistress of an inn possesses a handsome person and fasci- 
nating manners, she captivates her guests ; who submit to charges 
they would not allow in a hostess' of inferior attractious. The 
pastry-cooks and other dealers in the metropolis are well aware 
how potent beauty is in promoting the trade and commerce of 
the kingdom ! 

A handful of common sense is worth a bushel of learning. — 
Spamuh* 
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A mad ball is not to be tied op with a packthread. 

A mad parish mast have a mad priest. 

A grave and majestic outside is, as it were, the palace of the 
soul. 

A &vourite proverb of the Chinese, which Mr. D'lsraeli thinks Aar 
racteristic of the genius of the people, who are f<md of magnifi- 
cent buildings. The same writer remarks, that their notions of 
government are <* quite architecturaL'* They say " a sove- 
reign may be compared to a hall ; his offioeis to tilw steps tliat 
lead to it ; the people to the ground on whidi it stands.** 

A man in distress or despair does as mach as ten. 

All men are not men. — ItcUian, 

A man may say even his prayers out of time. '" 

A man is little the better for liking himself, if nobody else 
like him. 

» Apelles was not a master painter the first day. 

A man may be strong and yet not mow well. 

An inch in a man's nose is much. 

A hasty man nevei wants woe. — Scotch* 

A kiss of the mouth often touches not the heart, 
jla/.»Bacio di hooca spesso cuor non tocca. ' 

A fool knows more In his own house than a wise man in 
anothei^s. 

A man with his belly foil is no great eater. — ^Mnuh, 

^ A roan may talk like a wise man, and yet act like a fool. 

All is but lip-wisdom that wants experience. 

An emmet may work its heart out, bat can never make honey. 

We cannot have figs, from thorns, nor grapes from thistles. If we 
would succeed in any business we must use means adapted to the 
end. 

A fool may ask more questions in an hour than a wise man can 
answer in seven years. 

A proud eye, an open purse, and a light wife, breeds mischief 
to the first, miseiy to the second, and horns to the third. 

A roan knows no more to any purpose than he pnjiCtbes. 

A place at court is a continual bribe. 
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A trae reformation mast begin at the upper end. 

Windham used to aay, *' it wit the lower end that was nuMt oor- 
nipt, and zeformation ought to begin there." We cannot deddeb 

A plaiflter is a small amends for a broken head. 
A stumble may prerent a fall. 
A ti;agica] plot may produce a comical conclusion. 
A little pot is soon hot. 
Little persons axe commonly dioLezie. 

AlPs well that ends well. 

All fellows at foot bail* 
That is, there is no distinction of rank when parties mingle piD> 
miscuously in vulgar sportk A truth whidi any one may TMify 
by a visit to the cock-pit in Westminster. 

A liar should have a good memory. 

All are not Saints that go to the church.— •Ifoiian. 

All is not gold that glitters. 
IML— Non € oro tiitto quel che luoe. 

Although we are negroes we are men. 
Jipaii<«A.— >Aunque negros, somos gente. 

Almost and very nigh saves many a lie. 

A miss is as good as a mile. 

A man of gladness-teldom falls into madness. 

It is not the gay, cheerful, and light-hearted that ftU into madnm, 
but mostly those of strong and flyed passiom. It is by dwalUng 
too much on one idea, that insanity, when not constitutional^ 
is produced; Brooding too long over an imaginary insult or dis- 
appointed allteetlon, the. mind forms exaggerated conoeptions eu 
the injury it has sustained, and hence forxns oondusions inconal^ 
tent with ibe common sense of mankind — ^whidi is madness. 
The mriannholic, the proud, and theamUtioiis* are most liable 
to this dreadful calamity. Travel, sodety, books, any thing 
whidi diverts the mind from the demon whidi haunts it, before 
it has obtained too strong hold of the imagination, are the best 
preventives. 

A soldier, fire, and water, soon make room for tbemselvea.— 
Italian, 

A man may live upon little, but he cannot live upon nothing 
at all. — OaeUe. 
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A man knows his companion in a long journey and a small 
inn. — Spanish, 

A man must not spoil the pheasant's tail«— ItoZ. 

A fool almrays comes short of his reckonMig- 

The half is better than the whole. 
A Greek proverb, reoommending a penon to take half rather than 
risk the expense and uncertainly of a lawsuit to obtain the whole. 

A merry companion on the road is as good as a nag. 
A man mast plough with such oxen as he has. 
A mon is weel o wae as he thinks himself sae« — Scotch, 
A mischievous cur must be tied short.— Freneft. 

A man is a lion in his ain cause. — Scotch, 

We had some proof of (his in the conduct ot the Reformers, who 
in the late years defended their * ain cause.' There is indeed 
nothing like a man having a " stake in the hedge." Give a good 
servant a share in the firm, and he is ledoos for his employer ; 
or a citiaon his political rights, and he tfi^ts valiantiy for the 
commonwealth. There could be no patriotism among the vas- 
sals of the feudal system ; they had neifclier property nor justice t 
it was nothing to them who were the -rtilers of the eartii, and 
they might exclaim, in tiie words of .the Spanish proverb, 
*' Where can the ox go tiiat he must not plough !** 

Ask a .kite for a feather, and she*!! say she has but just 
enough to fly with. 

An ill plea should be weelpledir-SBolcfc. 

A man may buy gold too dear. 

An old. naught will never be aught. 

An old knave is no babe. 

An old aian hath the almanack in his body. — ItaL 

An ass covered with gold is more respected than a horse with 
a pack-saddle. — Spanisk, 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

« 

An ill workman quarrels with his tools. 
A proud heart in a poor breast, he's raeikle dolour to 
drain. — Scotch, 

Apothecaries would not give pills in sugar unless they were 
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A pleasure it well p«id for which is long expected.— JtaUofi. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

A mnaway monk never praises his confent—- JtaKon. 

A salmon from the pool, a wand from the wood, and a deer 
from the hills, are thefts which no man was erer ashamed to 
own. — Gaelic, 

Thft idea seems very sodent, that aa ezdudve right to game and 
other /»YB naturtB doea not rest on the tame basis as odier pn>> 
perty. Mankind will not be eerily eonvineed, that stealing a haw 
or a partridge is as bad as stealing a man's purw. While this oontt- 
nues the populac feeling, it is in vain to multiply acts tar the pre- 
servBticm of game. Laws, to be efflcadoos, should be in somaao* 
oordanoewith public opinion; if not, they only disturb the peace 
of society, ezdte iU blood and oimtention, and multiply orimes 
and (fences instead of diminishing them. % 

A stroke at every tree but without felling any. — GmUc^ 

As the man said to him on the tree top, ' Make no more 
baste when you come down than when you went up.' 

As good be out of the world as out of the fashion. 

Ask enough and you • may lower the price as you 
list — Spanish, 

According to that in Latin : Oportet iniquum petat ut aquum fgrat s 
you must ask what is unjust to obtain what is Just We presume 
it is on this prindple the Uniyersal-Sufflrage men frame thdr 
demands. They do not mean to have all they ask, but ask a 
great deal with the view of bating a little. 

A sonowing bairn was never fat — Sccitch, 

A swine fatted hath eat its own bane. 

A whetotone can*t itself cut, yet it makes tools cut. 

As ye mak' your bed sae ye maun ly down. — Scotch, 

A wonder lasts but nine days, and then the puppy V eyes are 
open. 

A true friend should be like a privy, open in necessity. — 

A wild goose never laid a tame egg.— frish. 
A wilful man should be very wise. — Scoit^, 
A white glove often conceals a dirty hand. — Ital, 
A word before is worth two behind.— ^0tcA. . 
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A word and a stone thrown awaj do not return. — ^Spaniift. 
A word is enough to the wise. 

B. 

Before you make a friend, eat a peck of salt with him. — 
Scotch, 

Beggars must not be choosers. 
Spani^t^A. quien dan no escoge. 

Bells call others to church but enter not in themselves. 

Better the ill known, than the gude unknown. — Scotch, . 

Better be the head of the yeomanry than the tail of the 
gentry. 

Men love priority and precedence, had rather govern than be ruled, 
oominand than ohey, though in an inferior rank and quality. 
Julius Caesar and John Wesley were agreed on this point: it is 
better to rule in Hell than to serve in Heaven,— to be the first 
man in a village than the second man in Rome. 

Better come at the latter end of a feast than the beginning of 
a fray. 

Better keep the de'el out than turn him out. — Scotch. 
It is easier to keep out a bad inmate than to get rid of him after he 
has once been admitted. It is also used in another sense* imply- 
ing that it is better to resist our passions at first than after in- 
dulgence. 

Better late than never. 
ItttL — E meglio tardeehe m^ 

Better one's house too little one day, than too big all the year. 

That is, it is better our house should be too small for one great 

entertainment, than too large all die rest of theyear. It is ap^ 

plied to those joUy souls, who, Cor the sake of one good " Vitm 

out,** abridge the comforts of Uie remaining twelve months. 

Better bend than break. 

Better a little fire that warms, nor a meikle that burn8.-T- 
Scotch. 

Better late thrive, as never do well. — Scotch* 

Beware of vinegar made of sweet wine* — Italian* 
Provoke not the rage of a patient man. 

Bold and shameless men are masters of the world. 
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Be a friend to yourself and otfaen will. — Se^Uh, - 
Better go about than fall into the ditch. — jjpamiA* 
Be the same thing tha^ je wad be ca'd. — S^ifteh, 
Be patient and you shall have patient children. 
Better an empty hoose than an ill tenant — Scotch, 

Be not a baker if your head be of butter.-^paiiisik. 

That is, diuse a calliiig adapted to your Inptinations and MtunJ 
. abilities. 

Better to be alone than in bad company. — Gaelic, 

Between two stools the breech comes to the gfoond. 
French, — Asris entre deux selles le cul k terre. 

Better pass a danger once than be always in fear.-^JtaZ. 

Better ride on an ass that carries me than a horse that throws 
me« — Spanith. 

Biting and scratching got the cat with kitten. 

Burds of a feather flock together. 

Blaw the wind never so fast it will lower at last. — SeoUh, 

Building is a sweet Impoverishing. 

Our forefalherB seemed to consider buiUUfig a very unprofltalile spe- 
culation. They had many proverbs to the same elfbct : 
He who buys a house ready wrought* 
Has many a pin and nail for nought. 
The French too say, " A house ready made, and a wife to make." 
The times have altered, if one may judge from the present rage 
for building in the vidnity of L<mdon, and in the country. 

Boy at a market hot sell at home. — Spanish. 

Beware of enemies reconciled, and meat twice boiled. — ! 

~ Spanish, 

Beware of a silent dog and still water. 

C. 

Children dead, and friends afar, farewell. 

Child's pig bat father's bacon. 
Alluding to the promises whidi parents sometimes make to their 
diildren, and which they fisil to perform. 

Charity begins at home. 
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Cbildren and fool« speak the truth. 
French. — Enfans et fous aont deviiu. 

Changing of words is lighting of hearts. 

Claw me and I'll claw you. — Scotch. 
Commend me and I'll commend you. 

Consider well, who^^ou are, what jou do, whence yoa come, 
and whither yon go. 

Custom is the plague of wise men, and the idol of fools. 

The Spaniards say, ** A good or bad custom, the rogue wishes it to 
exist** Which shows the kifiuence the knavish part of society 
oonoeiye estaUished usage to have in their prosperity* ' 

I Customs, 

Though they be ne'er so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are fdHow'd.— Shaksp. 

Church work goes on slowly. 

Can't I be your friend, but I must be your fool too ? 

Call me cousin, but cozen me not. 

Come unca'd, sit unserv'd. — Scotch, 

Consider not pleasures as they come, but go. 

Count not your chickens before they are hatched. 

Count again is na forbidden.^>iSco(cft. 

Counsel is to be given by the wise, the remedy by the rich. 

Credit lost is like a Venice glass broken. 

Crosses are ladders leading to heaven. 

D. 

Daughters and dead fish are nae keeping ware. — Scotch. 

Day and night, sun and moon, air and light, every one must 
have, and none can buy. 

Deaf men go away with the injury. 

Dead men do not bite. — Scotch. 

Death Js deaf and hears no denial. 

Deeds are males and words are but females. « 
Iiai,^m.i faiti sono maschi, le parole femine* 
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Ding down the nests <^Dd the rooks will floe tway.^-Scofcft. 

Thispioiverb was mthletfly applied in SeoUand at th« RelbraM* 
tion, to the destruction of many noUe cathedrals and eoUsglate 
diurches. 

Diseases are the interest of pleasures. 

Do as the maids do> saj no and take it. 

Do on the hill as yon would in the ball. 

Do what yon ought, and come what will. 

Do not make me kiss, and yon will not make me sin. 

Do not say yon cannot be worse* 

Dogs bark as they are bred. 

Do not spur a free horse. 

E. 

Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock together. 

£gg> of an hour, fish of ten, bread of a day, wine of a year, 
a woman of fifteen, and a friend of thirty* 

Either a man or a mouse. 
La«.—- Aut Caesar, au{ nihil. 

Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 

Erery man is the architect of his own fortune. 
l^yencA.— ^Hiacun est artisan de fA fortune. 

Erery one's faults are not written in their forehead. 

Every tub must stand upon its own bottom. 

Every thing hath an end, and a poddmg has two. 

Every one knows how to find fault. 

Eyeiy body^ business is nobody's business. 

Every good scholar is not a good- schoolmaster. 

Every man wishes the water to his ain mill. — Seoich, 

Every man b best known to himself. 

Every dog has his day, and every man his hour. 

Every man has his hobby horse* 

' Every one to his trade,' quoth the boy to the Bbhoir. 

Eternity has no grey hairs. 
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Every thing would live. 

Every ass thinks himself worthy to stand with the king's 
horses. 

' Every one to his liking/ as the man said, when he kissed his 
cow. 

^ England's the Paradise of women, and hell of horses. 

Ever drank, ever dry. 
La^— Parthi quo plus hitaimt eo plus sitiunt. 

Every potter praises his own pot, and more if it be broken. 

Every man kens best where hb own shoe pinches. — Scotch. 

Every may l>e has a may not be. 

Every fool can find faults that a great many wise men can't 
mend. 

Every light is not the sun. 

Every shoe fits not every foot. — Scotch. 

Every one bastes the fat hog, while the lean one burns. 

Every man bows to the bush he gets shelter of. 

F. 

Faint heart never won a fkir lady. 
La*.— Andentes fortuna Juvat 

Fur maidens wear no purses. — Scotch. 
Spoken when young wmnen oflRer to pay thrir dub i&i oompany, 
which the Soots will never aUow, nor the English either. 

Fair words and foul play cheat both the young and the old. 

Fair and softly goes far in a day. 
jnren<:^l.i— Pas k pas, on vaUen krfn. 

Fair words break no bone, but foul words many a one. 

Fals^ folk should have many witnesses. — Scotch. 

f Fair in the cradle, foul in the saddle. 

It is supposed that children the most remarkable for beauty in in- 
fimcy, are the least so when grown up. ' Does this arise trom im- 
proper indulgence to beautiful children, or do the features and 
complexion alter; or lastly, do we consider certain traits beau- 

, tiful in childhood, the oontmry in maturity i 

Faint praise is disparagement. 
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Farfra court, far fra cue. — Scotch. 

Few dare write the trae news o( their chamber. 

Fetters of gold are still fetters, and silken cords pinch. 
OUbertyl thou goddaas lMay*iily bright ! 
Pro Aim of hUw, and pregnant with delight. 
Eternal pleasiues in thy preaenoe reign.—* AnDxsoir. 
It is aaid, the Soottiah heio» Sir William WaUaoe, had alwaya the 
liaDowing rhyme in hia mouth : 

Dico tibi verum, libertaa optima rerum, 
Nunquam aervill sub nictu vivito flii. 

Feding has no fellow. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

Feed a pig and yon'll have a hog. 

Fie^ fie ! horse play b not for gentlemen. 

Fiddlers' fare — meat, drink, and money. — Scotch. 

Fire and water are good servants bat bad masters. 

First come first served. 
jVewcft.' Q ui premier arrive an moulin, premier doit moudie. 

Feather by feather, the goose is plucked. 

Forbidden fmit Is sweet 
ItdU^I fimtti prohibiti sono i pitt dold. 

Fortune sometimes favours those whom she afterwards de- 
stroys. — ItaU 

Forbid a fool a thing and that he'll do.-^Scoteh. 

Forewam'd, fore-armed. 
Xia«K— 'Pnemonitua, pnemunitus. 

For my own pleasure, as the man strake his wife. — Scotch. 

For that thou can do thyself rely not on, another. 

For the rose the thorn is often plucked. 
jteX.—- Per U loaa speaao il spin, se oogliew 

Force without forecast i» littld worth. — Scotch. 

Foul water will quench fire. 

For one day of joy we have a thousand of enniy. 

Ito£~Per un di di gloia nliabbiamo miUe di nloia. * 
Ufe, in the opinion of moat people, is a very melandioly thing, and 
I suppose this is the reason why so many resort to violent means 

c 
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to get rid of it> or aw wholly caceltv about the meaaa to pMtong 
existence. King rdates, in tiie *' Anecdotes of his Own Times/' 
that he had put the question to many persons, IHiether they 
would widi to Uve their time over again, expeiieneing exaietly tlit 
same good and evil, and that he never met with one who replied 
in the aflElnnative. A king of Arragon said. There were only four 
^ things in the world worth living for,—- old wine to drink, old 
wood to bum, old books to read* and dd Mends toeonvene with. 
Solomon pronounced all these to be vanity— 4rat he was no Judge. 

For a flying enemy make a stiver bridge. — Spanish, 

An enemy doeely pursued may become desperate : despair makea 
even the timid and cowardly courageous ; a rat, with np means 
for escape, will often turn upon its assailants. By all means thai 
let the vanquished have a free course. 

Fox's broth which is cold and scalds. — Spanish* 
Sud of artful and dissembling persons, who in flieir behaviour 
appear modest and afEkble for the purpose of deceiving otbexa. 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

fVencA.'^Les fous font la f 6te et les sages le mangent. 

KeUy says, that this proverb was once repeated to a great man in 
Scotland, upon his giving an entertainment; when he readily 
answered,—- Wise men make proverbs and fools repeat them. 

Fool's haste is no speed. — Scotelu 

Fools have liberty to say what they please. 
ItaU^lA matti banno boUetta di dir eioche voglionob 

Fools should not see half-done work. 

Many a fine piece of work, in the unfinished state, looks dumsy and 
aukward, which those who want judgement will be offended at. 
We hope the honourable critics who were lately so severe in their 
strictures on the improvements going on in Westndnster-hall, 
had duly weighed the import of this prqyerb. The Italian*, 
have a parallel saying, — Non giudicar la nave, ttando in terra £ 
Judge not of a ship as die stands on the stocks. 

Fools tie knots and wise men loose then].->-^of6ft.. 

Fools make fashions and wise men follow them. 
FVsncft.— Les fous font les modes, et les sages les suivent. 

Fools and obstinate people make lawyers rich. 
SpanUh^'-^eaos y pqrflados haoen ricos a los letrados. 

From four things God preserve us ; a painted woQiaii, a<coiH 
ceited valet, salt beef without mustard, and a little late 
dinner. — Uatian, 
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Fkhd nothing, nothiBgaiocoiDe.— FrtiMft, 

FfSendtbip cannot stand all on one side. 

Frost and falsehood has ay a foul hinder end. — Scotch. 

G. 

Game is cheaper in the marliet than in the £elds. 

True I bnt it i» not half lo sweet That which is won bjr labour 
and enterprise Is valued far above what is bought with money. 
It is not the game which is priaed so mudi« as the eshilaratinf 
ezenaae the punuit of it has afliwied. 

Gentility without ability is worse than plain beggary. 

Gentility sent to the market will not buy a peck o' meaJ.— > 
Scotch. 

Gentry by blood is bodily gentry. ^ 

Get a name to lise early and yoa may lie all day. 

Give a new servant bread and eggs» but after a year bread 
and a cudgel. — Spanish* 

Give ne'er the wolf the wether to keep.-»Sostcik. 

Give a man luck and throw him into the sea. 

Give the devil his doe. 

Give a child his will, and a whelp his fill, and neither will 
thrive. 

Give a dog an ill name and he*ll soon be hanged. — Scotch, 

Give him but rope enough and he'll hang himself. 

Good counsel has no price. — Italian, 

God deliver me from a man of one book. ^ 

SpanUh.'—'DioB me libre de hombre de un libro. 
That is, from a perscm who has studied only one subject, and is 
constantly lefSerring to it, to the fktigae of his auditors. 

Go neither to a wedding nor a christening without invita- 
tion. — ^fKtnuh, 

Good harvests make men prodigal, bad ones provident. 

Good riding at two anchors, for if one breaks the other may 
hold. 

Good wine needs no bosh. 

God sends meat and the devil sends cooks. 
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Baoon aajn, ** Cookery tpoUs wbolenme noMts, and nendenr im« 
wboleacMne pleasant*** I wonder what tbat renowned knigbt of 
Uie spit and dripping pan. Dr. Kitdiener, thinks of tbia. 

Go into the coantry to hear what news in town. 

God grant that disputes may arise, that I may live*— i^ntsfc* 
A lawyer's prayer for discord amongst his neighbours. 

God send as of our own, when rich men go to dinner. 

Good to begin well, better to end well. 

God defend yoo from the deWl, the eye of a harlot, and the 
tarn of a oie. — SpanUh, 

God makes, and apparel shapes. 

God help the poor, for the rich can help themteWes. — SeoUikm 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. — French* ' 

Good enough is never aught. 

God neVer sends months but he sends meat. 

An idle proverb, mudi in use among poor people^ wfaffget diiUren, 
but take no pains to maintain tiiem. 

Gold goes in at any gate except Heaven's. 
FrsncJh.— La def d*or ouvre toutes a<nrtes de sernues. 

Great barkers are nae biters.— SooteA. 

Great pain and little gain makes a man soon weary. 

Gnde watch prevents harm. — Scotch, 

H. 

Happy 18 he whose friends were born before him. 

Haste makes waste, and waste makes want, and want makes 
strife between the good man and his wife. 

Hese's talk of the Turk and of the Pope, bat it's my next 
neighbour does me harm. 

He that will not be counselled cannot be helped. 

He has mickle prayer but little devotion. — Scotch, 

He dances well to whom fortune pipes. — ItaU 

He that hath no money needeth no porse. 

He gets a great deal of credit who pays but a small debt — 
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i 

He that Icavei certainty and itacki to chanct, when fboli 
pipe he may dance. 

He that chastiseth one, amendeth many. 

He that hath an ill name is half hanged. 

He is poor indeed, that can promiae nothing. 

He that plants trees, loves others besides himself. 

He that wonld know what shall be, mast consider what hath 
been. 

He who gives blows is a master, he who gives none is a dog. 
A Bengalese proverb, ttrikiogly expressive of the mesa and degx»- 
ded state of the people who eotild use it. It U derived ftom the 
treatment tbey used to receive from their Mogul mien, who 
answered the daims of their crediton bjr a vigorous applkation 
of the whip. 

He that is warm, thinks all are so. 

He's dwindled down from a pot to a pipkin. 

He who wants content can't find an easy chair. 

He IS a good orator who convinces himself. 

He who loses money, loses mach ; be who loses a friend, loses 
more; but he who loses his spirits, loses al].«-J|pantiA. 

He that has no fools, knaves, nor beggars in his family, was 
got by a flash of lightning* 

He who has not bread to spue should not keep a dog.— 

He bath feathered his nest, he may flee when be likes.— ^Sboto^. 
He who depends on another, dmes ill and sups worse. 
He sits full still, who has riven bieeks.— Scotch. 

Those who are guilty themselves are often a little shy in exposing 
the guilt of others. It took its rite from the Earl of Angus, who 
being in an engagement, and wounded, staid till all his men woe 
diest, and then told them he was wounded himself, by repeat- 
ing the proverb. 

He knows little of a palace. — S^nhh^ 
That ts> he is soon put out of oount^iance. 

He who rides behind another does not travel when he pleases. 
•»£|pants&. 

He who peeps through a hole may see what will vex him. 

c 2 
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He tbftt lidu honey from thorns payi too dear for it 

Hand over bead, as men took the covcnant.-i-&o(c&. 

Alluding to tbe maimer in whidi the ooTcnant, lo ftmous in Seot- 
tish hiitory, wm vidientiy taton by above sixty t h oma nd pwons 
about Eklinbuxgh, in 1638 ; a novel cireumstaaoe at that time* 
though alterwaids paraUeled by the French in voting by ooeto- 



He who laughs too much has the nature of a fool ; he who 
laughs not at all has the nature of an old cat. 

He came safe from the East Indies, and was drowned in the 

Thames. 
He that cheats me anes shame fa' him ; if he cheats me twice 

shame fa' me. — Scotch* 

He who doth his own business, defileth not his fingers. 
Idol.—- Qui fa le fistti suoi* nonaf embratta lemani. 

He that will steal a pin will steal a better thing. 

He who has but one coat cannot lend it — ^nttfc. 

He who commences many things, finishes only a f<w.«>«Jlat 

He has fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

He who despises his own life is master of that of others* 
Ital.— E padrcme deOa vita altiui, chi la sua tpreisa. 
" What shall he fear, who doth not fear dealh r— Schillbb. 

He that has one sheep in the flock will like all the rest the 

better for iU—Scotch, 

Spoken when we liave a son at a particular ^ehool, university, or 
society, and we wish the 'prosperity of these re^ective bodlsi on 
hisaooount 

He must needs run whom the devil drives. 

He had need rise betimes, that would please every body. 

He had need have a long spoon that sops kail with the de'el* 
-^Scotch, 

He loses his thanks who promises and delays* 

He that would hang his dog, first gives out that he is mad. 

He was scant o* news that taold his father was hang'd.P-w 
Scotch* 

He who would have pleasnie and pain must begm to sceatcfa 
himself.— .Sjpcinwft. 
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He that stays in tb« rtllej shall netcr get over the hil). 
He that invented the maiden first hanselled it — Scotch, 

That is, got (he lint of it The maiden, is that wolUnowii bshsad- 
ing nuwhlBe, which gave nicfa a Msreaow aspect to tlM Frsnoh 
xoTolutioii. The provetb is applied to one who iUls a vietim to 
his own hsgnuityi the artUoer of his own dsstruetion. The 
inventor was James, Earl of Morton, who, for some years, go- 
verned Sootland, and afterwaidi tufltoed by his own invention. 
D'lsvaell remarlu the lingular oolncideDoe, that the same Aite 
was shared toy the French surgeon, QuUUOine, who revived it,— 
hoth vlatims to the anarchy of the times. 

He goes not cot of his way who goes to a good inn. 

He wonld fain fly, but wants feathers. 

Hell and chancery are always open. 

He who does not IliU hogs will not get black puddings.— 

^MfftiA. 

It is nsual in Spain, when they Idll a hog to malie black puddings, 
to present their neighbours with some. The poor man without 
a hog receives ftw of these presents. 

He who follows his own advice most take the consequences.^* 
Spamsh, 

He who serves is not free, 
fiipen.- ^en sirve no es libie. 

He commands enough thai obeys a wise man. 

He who sows brambles must not go barefoot — ^niiA. 

He that will not look before him must look behind him.— 
Gaelic, 

He who serves a bad man sows in the market— ^nisA. 

He that seeks trouble it were a pity he should miss it— 
Seaith, 

He has more business than English ovens at Christmas. — 
Jtoltofs. 

A doser Intsroourse fimnctly enstsd between our oountxy and Italy 
than France. In Uie reign of Elizabeth and James tlie First, great 
munben of Italians travelled hen, and wen rerident on'oonuner* 
cial eoneemss which aooounti for €bB number of Italian proverbs 
rdadng to this country. The foregoing could only have arisen 
fhnn the obiervatian of our domestic habits : *' Our pie-loving 
gentry,** says D'Israeli, " were notorious ; and Shakspeare^s folio 
was usually Iai4 open in the great halls of our nobility to enter- 
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tain their attendants, who derouxed at onoQ Shakspeara and their 
pastry« Some of these volumes have come' down to us, not only 
with the stains, but enclosing even the identical m crvbts c^ 
the EUiabethlm age !** 

He gives one knock on the hoop, another on'the barrel. — ItaL 
That is, he speaks now to the purpiose, now on matters e^Ltraaeoua. 
He that reckons withoat his host must reckon again. 
He that cannot pay let him pray. 

He that would live in peace and rest, must hear and see and 
say the best. 

He gives twice that gives in a trice. 
Lat. — Qui dto dat bis dat. 

» He knows best what good is that has endured evil. 

He that lies down with dogs roust rise up with flieas. — ItaL 

He that waits for dead men*s shoes may go long enough 
barefoot. 

He that makes himself a sheep shall be eaten by the wolves. 

He that will have no trouble in this world must not be bom 
in it 

He is an ill guest that never drinks to his host. 

He that knows himself best, esteems himself least. 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 

He that hath many irons in the fire, some of them will bum. 

He that speaks me fair and loves me not, I'll speak him fair 
and trust him not. 

He that does you an ill turn will never forgive you. — Scotch, 
< He that fears leaves must not come into a wood, 
He who eats the meat, let him pick the bone. — Spanith, 
He has found a last to his shoe. — Spani^, 
That is, he has met with his match. 

He that wad eat the kernel maun crack the nut — ScoUK 

He that cannot find wherewith to employ himself^ let him buy 
a ship or marry a wife. — Spaniih, 

He is worth nae weel that can bide nae wae.<— Scotch. 
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He that ill did, never good beiieTed. 
La t 4 'ijoi nkU. male eooteiij alios mttpicantur. 

He who thinks he knows the most knows the least. — Itai. 

He who at twenty does not understand, at thirtj does not 
know, and at forty is poor, will have a wretched old age.-« 

He that is ill to himself will be good to nobody. — Scotch, 

He that licks honey from thorns, pays too dear for it. — French, 

He who deals with a blockhead has need of much brains. — 
Spanith, 

He who desires to sleep soundly, let him bay the bed of a 
bankrupt.— jpouuft. 

Implying tiiat that description of penons have generally loft and 
luxurious oouches. 

He who is well and seeks ill, if it comes God help him. — 
Spanuh, 

Hide nothing from thy minister, physician, and lawyer. — Ital, 

His brains want no barm to make them work. 

Home 18 home though it be ever so homely* 

Hope is a good breakfast but a bad supper. 

Hopes delayed hang the heart upon tenter hooks. 

Honour and ease are seldom bedfellows. 

How can the cat help it if the maid be a fool. 

Said when the maid does not set up things seeuiely out of the eat* s 
way. 

Human blood is all of one colour. 

I. 

If the mountun will not go to Mahomet, let Mahomet go to 
the mountain. — Spani^ 

If yon trust before you try, you may repent before you die. 

If the bed could speak many would blush. 

If we have not the world's wealth, we have the world's ease. — 
Scotch, 
Spoken of those who live happily in a mean condition. 
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V 

If wkhes woald bide beggars would ride* 
JVwicA.— Si souhaits ftuent vnit pastoceaux Mcoicnt loto* 

If things were to be done twice, all woald be wise* 

If all fools wore white caps, we should look like a flock of 
geese. 

If wise men play the fool, they do it with a rengeance. 

If yon woald have a good servant take neither a kinsman nor 
a friend. 

If a fool have soccess it rains him. 

In sleep what difference is there between SoloAion and a fool. 

If you want a pretence to whip a dog, it is enough to say he 
eat up the fryiQj$>pan. 

If the child cries let the mother hush it, and if it will not be 
hushed she roust let it cry. — SpanuK 

' Two students travelling to Salamanca stopped at an inn ; where 
they were annoyed with the crying of a child, and the mother 
scolding and beating it. At their departure they wrote the woids 
of the proverb and gave them to the mother, who was thor hos- 
tess, as a valuaUe piece of advice. 

If you say what you have seen yon will tell what will shame 
you.— *6ae/ic. 

If it can be nae better it is weel it is nae waar.*-Scote&. 

If it were not for hope the heart woald break. 

If one's name be up he may lie in bed* 

If the sky falls we shall catch larks.— French. 
In ridicule of those who talk of doing many things, if certain other 
things, not likely, were to hiq;»pen. 

If yon cannot bite never shew your teeth. 

Ill weeds grow apace. 

Ill got, ill spent. 
fVaieA— Aoquerir mechamment, depenser sotfeement. 

If yon would wish the dog to follow you, feed him. 

I'll not buy a pig in a poke. 
The Frendi say. Chat en poche. 

If you lie upon roses when young, you'll lie upon thorns when 
old. 
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If jon bad had fewer friends, and moreeneniiei, yoo bad been 
a better man. 

Our fHendt are often too indulgent in conoealing our failingi, and 
leaye the Taluabie office of makii^ us acquainted with ounelvet, 
to be performed by our enemiee. '* A true friend/' as the piorcib 
•ays, " should sometimes venture to be a little offensive.'* 

If young roep had wit, and old men strength enough, all migTit 
be well. 

If you would have a thing kept secret, never tell it to any 
one ; and if you would not have a thing known of you, never 
doit. 

' I wept when I was born, and every day shows why. 

I like na to mak a toil o* a pleasare.-"&:ote&. 

I love my frienda well, but myaelf better. 
J'yendk.— Plus pres est la chair que la chemise. 

Ill-wilJ never spoke well ^Scotch, 

111 doers, ill deemen,— Scotch. 

Ill would the fat sow fare on the primroses of the wood.«» 
Gaelic. 

Vm no every man's dog that whistles on me,-^ Scotch. 

In a calm sea every man is a pilot 

In a country of blind people, the one-eyed man is a king. — ^ 
^foniah. 

A little ivit, among foolish people, will passaman for a great genius. 
It is applied to those who are tickled with the admiration of weak 
and unworthy persons. 

In the forehead and the eye, the lecture of the mind doth lie. 
Iiof .— Vultus index animi. 

In a thousand pound of law there is not an ounce of love. 

In giving and taking it is easy mistaking. — French. 

It's a wise child that knows its own father. — Homer^t Odytsey, 

It b n^re easy to threaten than to kill.— Itattan. 

It is aViserable sight to see a poor man proud, and a rich 
man avaricious. — JuU, 

It is too late to Qomplain when the thing is done. — Jtal, 

It*s time to set when the oven comes to the dough. 
That ii, it is time to marry irtien the maid woos the man. 
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It 18 better to do well than to say well.— ItoZ. 

It u easy preaching to the fasting with a full belly.— IfaJ. 

It is good to fear the worst, the best will save itself. 

It's an ill horse that will not carry his own provender. 

It is easy to take a man's part, but the matter is to maintun 
iU— Gaelic* 

It is an ill cause the lawyer thinks shame o*. — SeoteJi, 

It is not easy to straight in the oak the crook that grew in 
the sapling.— GorUe. 

It's a foolish sheep that makes the wolf his confessor. — Ital, 

It is a base thing to tear a dead lion's beard off. 

AnoUexepaoadi oftfaose who wish to rob the "fflustriotts dead " of 
tbeir hiutels. 

If the parson be from home, be content with the cnrate. 

It may be necessary sometimes to hold a candle to thederil* 

It is very hard to.sbare an egg. 

It is good going on foot when a man has a horse in his hand. 

It is not the cowl that makes the friar**— Scotch. 
•Xial.— ^ueuttus non fafcit monachum. 

* It's better to be happy than wise. 

It is not much to give a leg to him who gave you the fowl.— 
Spottiik, 

It is dear bought that is bought with prayers. — ItaUan* 

It is right to put every thing to its proper use. — Gadic. 

It's good to cry yule (Christmas) at other men's cost. 

It is a long lane that has no turning. 

It is good fishing in troubled waters* 

It's too late to spare when the bottom is bare. ' 

It id ill to take breeks off a bare a . Scotch, ^ 

It's not good to wake a sleeping lion. 

It avails little to the unfortunate to be brave.— i^Mmtsh. 

It is hard to live in Rome and strive against the Pope. — 
Scotch. 
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It is ill angling after the net. 

It is a bad action that success cannot justify. 

I love to stand aloof from Jove and his thunderbolts. 

I'll make a shift, as Macwhid did with the preaching.*— 
S&fteh» 

Macwhid was a knowing countrynuui, and a great stickler fcnr the 
king and the church. At the Restoration, clei^gymen being 
aearoe, he was asked if he thought he could preadti ; he answered 
that he eould make a shift; upon which he was ordained, and got 
allying. 

I myself had been happy, if I had been unfortunate in time. 

It is an ill cause that non^ dara speak in. — SeoteK, 

I cannot sell the cow and have the milk. — Seatdt, 

It is an ill battle where the devil carries the colours. 

It b an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

It is not' the burthen, but the over burthen that kills the 
beast. — Spanish. 

If pride irfere an art, there would be many teacben.^ — 
ItaUan, 

It b ill to bring out of the flesh what is bred in the bone. — 
Scotch, 

It is a good sport that fills the belly. — Scotch, 

, It is not an art to play, but it is a very good art to leave off 
, play. — Italian, 

It is too much for one good man to want. 

Italy to be bom in, France to live in, and Spain to die in. 

I am not sorry that my son loses, but that he will have his 
revenge.— Spanish. 

It is the infatuation of gaming, that losers are always the most eager 
to play on. A wish to xeoover their lost money, or, as it is tech- 
mcally called, " have their revenge," tempts them to persevere, 
Wm they are involved in ruin and despair. Hence the proverbi 

I will give you a crown a piece^for your lies, if you will let 
me have them all. 

I was well, would be better, took physic, and here I am. 
Written on a man's tombrstone. 



V 
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Joking with hands are jokes of blackguards. 
Span. — Brulas de manos, brulas de yillanos. 
Intimatiiig that pugilism and other vulgar amusements are ungen- 
tlemanly. 

Just as it Calls, quotb the wooer to the maid.-* Scotch. 
Kelly gives a ludicrous account of the origin of this saying. A cour- 
tier went to woo a maid ; she was dressing supper with a drop at 
her nose ; she asked him if he would stay all night, he answered. 
Just as it falls : meaning, if the drop fell among the meat he would 
he off; if it fell by, he would stay. 

Judge not of a ship as she lies on the stocks. 
Ito/.— Non giudicar la nave, stondo in terra. 

' - K* 

Keep yourself from the aoger of a great man, from the tomolt 
of a mob, from a man of ill fame, from a widow that has 
been thrice married, from a wind t^at comes in at a hole, 
and from a reconciled enemy. 

. Keep yoor purse and yonr month close. 
Keep no more cats than will catch mice. 
Kindness will creep when it cannot go. — Scotch, 
Kill the lion's whelp, thou'lt strive in vain when he's grown. 

L. 
Lawyers* houses are built on the heads of fools. 
Lawyers' gowns are lined with the wilfulness of their clients* 

Lawyers don't love beggars. 
Tli«re is enough here cme would think to deter the most obstinate 
litigant from resorting unnecessarily to the l^al profession. So 
far as my observation has extended, I certainly do not blame the 
lawyers more than their clients. In a state of nature, man is na- 
turally a " pugnacious animal ;" in a civilised state, he seems 
as naturally a litigious one. The real defect^ however, is in^ 
'* the glorious uncertainty of the law" itself; which, by some 
curious property, possesses the double power of repulsing and 
attracting its victims. While, in the arrogance of lawyers and 
solicitors— in the delay and anxiety of waiting the issue of suits 
--and the enormous expense attending them, there is enough to 
deter any one fi?om going to law ; the law itself creates tha neces- 
sity by its uncerU^ty, and the necessity we are constantly under 
of appealing to its ccmtradictory and ever-varying decisions, to aa- 
oertain our rights and properties. 



• t 
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Let not joor tongue cut your throat. — Arabic. 
' Let them fry in their own grease. 
Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 
Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
Leave a jest when it pleases you best. 
Spanish. — ^A la burla dexarU quando mas agrada. 

Bacon observes, ** He that has a satirical vein/ as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, so he had need be afhdd of others' memory." 

Let them laugh that win. 

Give losers leave to speak and winners leave to laugh, for if you do 
not they will take it The French say, Rira bien, qui rira le 
dernier : He laughs well who laughs the last. 

Let every man praise the bridge he goes over. 

Let him not look for me at home, who can meet me in the mar- 
ket-place. — Spaniift, 

Reeommending persons to keep their domestic establishments (Vee 
from intrusion, especially when they have places set apart for 
public buidness. 

Letters blush not. 

Less of yonr courtesy, and more of your coin. 

Like the tailor of Campillo, who worked for nothing and 
found thread.— Spanish. 

Uke master, like man. 
fVencA.— Tel maltre tel valet 

Like the squire of Gnadalaxara, who knew nothing in the 
morning of what he had said at night. — Spanish, 

Like a collier's sack, bad without, worse within.—Spanw^. 
Said to a person of a mean appearance, with a bad heart 

Life without a friend, death without a witness. — Spanish. 

Like the dog in the manger, he will neither do nor let do. 

Little and often fills the purse.— -JtoJuin. 

Little said is soon mended, and a little gear is soon spended. 
— Scotch, 

Like author, like book. ^ 

The proverb ought to have ISeeir more predse, and specified what 
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deflcription of authors. Poets, who write from feeUng, iheir works 
may be a tolerable transcript of their diaracters. But fedings are 
variable ; they change with the pressure of the atmosphere or the 
fluctuation of interest, and of course, the productions of this 
dass are only the index of their minds under particular dreum- 
stances. l/Vith respect to political scribes, the proverb is still less 
applicable. If we take up the works of this genus, we find them 
at one period of their lives flaming aristocrats ; at another, raving 
democrats, and vice versd. What ought we to infer of them ? 
that their characters have changed with their books ? or is it only 
tiieir writings which have varied with their interests ? We fear 
it is only the philosophers the rule will apply to. When we meet 
widi a clever book on chemistry or mathematics, we may be 
pretty sure the writer is a chemist or mathematician. The fact 
is, these men write not on Uionselves, but on nature. Hence 
thediflbrenoe; angles and alkalies are constant, but man is an 
animal very changealde. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Live and let live. 

Look not a gift horse in the month. 
IVtfncft.— A cheval donnfe, il ne £etut pas r^arder aux dents* 

Look before you leap, for snakes among sweet flowers do 
creep. 

Lookers on see more than players. 
Laf.— Plus in alieno quam in suo negotio vident homines. 

Losen are always in the wrong.^-^^antjA. 
.FVencA.— Qui perd, peche. 

Love thy neighbour, but pall not down thine hedge. 

Love me, love my dog. 
IVencA.— Qui aime Jean, aime son diien. 

M. 

Make not thy tail broader than thy wings. 
Keep not too many attendants. 

Make your affairs known in the market place, and one will 
call them black and another white. — Spanish. 

Make the best of a bad bargain. 

Make a yirtae of necessity. 

Many soldiers are brave at Jtble, who are <:o wards in the 
field. — Italian, ^^ 
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Many ways to kill a dog and not to hang him. — Scotch, 

Many irons in the fire, some may cooL^'Scctek, 

Many littles make a roickle. 
Frmeh,-^Gaatte k goutte* oh icmplit la care. 

Many masters, quoth the toad to the barrow, when every 
tooth gave her a blow. — Scotch, 

Many kiss the hands they wish to see cat off. 

Many children and little bread is a painful pleasure. — 
Spanith. 

Many slips between the cup and the lip. 

This is in KeUy'i collection, as a genuine Scotdi, though an old 
Greek proverb ; implying that a project may be spoiled just at 
the point of consummation. 

Many hands make light work. 

Many go ont for wool and come home shorn. — Spanish. 

Many talk of Robin Hood that never shot in his bow. 

Many a true word is spoken in jest. 

Masters are roostly the greatest servants in the house. 

Many a good cow hath a bad calf. 

Masters grow poor and servants suffer. — Spanish* 

Men used to worship the rising sun. 
Lot.— Plures adonmt solem orienter quam ooddentem. 

Misfortunes seldom come alone. 
Freneh,^-^f/iaSbevtt ne vient jamais seul. 

Misunderstanding brings lies to town. 

Most haste, worst speed. ' 

The favourite proverb of Erasmus, was Fatina tente! "Hasten 
slowly." He wished it to be inscribed wherever it could meet 
the eye; on public buildings, and on rings and seals. One of 
our statesmra. Sir Amias Pawlet, used a proverb of similar im- 
port. When he perceived too much hurry in a business, he was 
accustomed to say, '* Stay awhile, to make an end the sooner." 

More fools more fun. 
Freneh.^^Vha on est des fous plus on rit. 

More words than one go tq^a largain. 

Mother's darlings make but milk-sop heroes. 
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Moat men cry ' Long live the conqueror/ 
Mone;jr is welcome, though it comes in a dirty clout. 
Much would have more and lost all. 
Much is wanting where much is desired. — Italian, 
Murder will out. 
Must is a word for a.king. 

Much coin, much care ; much meat, much malady. 
« My cow gives a good mess of milk« and then kicks it down. 

N. 

Nature takes as much pains in the womb for the forming of •* 
a beggar, as an emperor. 

A fine aigument for the natural equality of man« which I think is 
notto be found in the writings of Paine. But though nature has 
' followed the same process in tiie manufacture of us aXL, it does 
not follow that all her work is equally well turned out. There 
can be no doubt that some of us are naturally endowed with better 
memories, better judgments, greater reasoning powers, and greater 
ph3r8ical strength, than others ; and, of course, these differences 
will make diflbrenoes in our individual fortunes, and social o(m> 
dition. I cannot see how the advocates of the natural equality 
of mankind can get over this distinction. 

Name not a rope in his house that hanged himself* 

Nae great loss but there is some gun. — Scotch* 

Notliittg venture, nothing have. 

Never scald your lips in other folks' broth. 

Never quit certainty for hope. — Scotch. 

Neither beg of him who has been a beggar, nor serve him 
who has been a servant.~iSpant<h. 

Neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring. 

Need makes the old wife trot. 
jPVeneA.— Bescrign fait vielle trotter. 

Never too old to learn. 

Nine tailors make but one man. 

Nits will be lice. / 

A coarse, but descriptive proverb of Oliver Cromwell's, expresdve of 
the contempt he felt for some trf. his mean and troublesome oo- 
adJutors.~D*IsRARLi. 
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No pot is 10 ugly as not to find a cover.— >Il«iiaii. 

Nothing so bad as not to be good for something. 

No smoke witbont some fire. 

No condition so low, but may hare hopes ; none so high, 
but may hare fears. 

None 18 a fool aiways/every one sometimes. 

No shoemaker beyond his last. 

Itis related of Apelles, that he exposed pttbUdy to the Greeks one 
of hig finest peintingt, the ' Trojan Shepherd/ solidting their opt- 
nion on its merits. A shoemaker found fault with the sandal, 
which the artist instantly corrected. The fool, pufibd up with 
oonoeity tiien attempted to make a ridicukxts diqday of all he 
knew, and in a loud tone censured the finest part of the picture : 
but ApeUes turning aside with contempt, said, Ne tutor ultra ere- 
pidain» the words of the provexhb It is applied to persons who pre- 
sume to Judge on subjects foreign to their provision or acquire- 
ments. 

No man crieth — ^stinking fish. 

None but great men can do great mischief. 

Nothing that is violent is permanent. 

Nothing is more playful than a young cat, nor more grave 
than an old One. 

Nobody so like an honest man as an arrant knave. 

FrrndfU'^Bien ne ressemUe mieux k un honndte homme, qu'un 
firipoo* 

No joy without annoy. 

No fool like an old fool* ^ 

No jesting with edge tools or with bell ropes. 

No man is wise at all times. 
I'Vmeh.-i-Les plus sages ne le sont pas toii^ourA. 

No longer pipe, no longer dance. 

None of yon know where the shoe pinches. 

The answer of Paulus iEmilius to the relations of his wifi^ when 
they remonstrated with him on his determination to separate 
himself from her, against whom no fault could be alleged. 

No receiver, no thief; no penny, no Pater-noster. 

No friend to a bosom friend, no enemy to a bosom enemy. 
— Scotch, 
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No alchemy equal to saving. 

Nothing po bold as a blind man. — Scotch* 
Lat*— Duloe bellum inexpertis. 

No grass grows at the market place. 
A pTore^ applied to a certain description of females. 

No fault, bat she sets a bonnet much too weel. — Scotch. 
That is the servant, whieh makes the wife a little jealous, lest her 
good man should be tempted astray. 

No smoke without some fire. 

Novelty always appears handsome, 
jfat.— Di novello tutto par bello. 

No living man all things can. 

No rose without a thorn. 
La<.— Nulla est sinoera voluptas. 

None can feel the weight of another's burden. 

No man ever lost his credit but he who had it not. 

Now I have got a ewe and a lamb, every one cries — Wel- 
come, Peter ! 

O. 

Of a little take a little Scotch. 

Of young men die many ; of old men, escape not any. 

Of an ill pay-master get what you can, though it be but a 
straw. 

Oil and truth will get uppermost at last. . 

Old age is not so fiery as youth ; but when once provoked, 
cannot be appeased. 

Old men tiiiink themselves cunning. 

Old men and far travellers may lie by authority. 

Old young, old long. 
Which answers to that in Cicero, Maturifituwnest gi diu tenex ete 
veUt, To live long it is necessary to live slowly. Lengtb of life 
ought not to be measpred by length of days, but by the quantity 
of animal spirits consumed. Some run their course at the rate 
ofamile, others at the mte of t«i miles an hour. One will ex- 
haust his energies in pleasure, business, and living, in thirty*; 
while another, by a more economical consumption, will protract 
them to seventy years. Yet the quantity of life eqjoyed by ewdi 
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is the lame ; the velocity of the mertitne hM made all the dif- 
fierenoe. The mott celetnated men haye not been remarkable 
for length of days. Witness, Alexander the Great, Chaiies XIL 
of Sweden, Shakspeare, Buonaparte, and last, and not least, thee, 
O Byron ! It is only such old chroniclers of the times as Fonten- 
elle and St. Eviemond, who liye at a snail-paoe, hsTe " an egg 
and to bed," or a Ut of dry Uacuit, and one glass of wine— 4x> 
more, that can spin out their web till one is apt to think them 
immortal, and their very beginning is lost in the remoteness of 
its origin. 

Old foxes want no taton. 

One eye witness is better than ten hearsajs.-— fVvncfc. 

Once an use and ever a custom.— -Sco^cA. 

One dog is better bj^ another dog beiAg hanged. — Qmelh, 

One may live and learn. 

One might as well be out of the world, as be belored by no- 
body in it. 

One man's meat is another man's poison. 

One may sooner fall than rise« — French, 

One fool in a house is enough in all conscience. ' 

One half the world kens not how the other half IiFet. — 
Scotch, 

One beats the bush and another catcheth the bird. 

One doth the scath and another hath the scorn. 

One swallow makes not a spring, nor one woodcock a winter. 

One scabbed sheep infects the flock. 

One year a nurse and seven years the worse. 

One story is good till another is told. ' 

One fool makes many. — S(X)tch, 
By diverting them from their proper business, as is often obeerved, 
in the streets of the metropolis, where, if a person only holds up 
his finger, a thousand will be instantly withdrawn from their 
proper avocations to inquire into ^e cause of it. 

One foolish act may undo a man, and a timely one make his 
fortune. — Gaelic, 

One 18 not so soon healed as hurt. . 
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One canuot fly without wings. — French, 

One may support any thing better than too much ease and 
prosperity. — Italian* 

There cannot be greater slavery than to have too little to do, 
or too much to spend. For one that dies of excessive exertion, 
perhaps a score die of mere ennui. It would, doubtless, be for 
the benefit of all classes, if the goods of the world were a little 
more equally divided, so as to avert the opposite evils of plethory 
and inanition. 

One man may better steal a horse than another look over the 
hedge. 

One thief makes a hundred suffer. — Spanish, 
That is, suspidcm. 

Open confession is good for the soul. — Sectch* 

One mad action is not enough to prove a man mad. 

Opportunity makes the thief. 
The Italiana say, '^ Ad area aperta il giusto peoca:" Where a 
chest lies open a righteous man may sin. The Spaniards say, 
" Puerta ataierta, al santo tienta:" The open door tempts 
the saint. A good oautiim to husbands, masters, and house- 
keepers. 

Oat of sight, out of mind. — Dutch. 

P. 

Patience is a plaister for all sores. . 

Patch by patch is good husbandry, but patch upon patch is 
plain beggary. 

Pigs love that lie together. 

Plain dealing is dead, and died without issue. 

Pleasbg ware is half sold. 
Frsncft.'—Chose qui plait est k demi vendu. 

Pleasant company alone makes this life tolerable.<^^pantsA. 

Plenty makes dainty. 

Plough or not plough, you roust pay your rent.«*i%Mints&. 

Poor folk are fain of a little. — Scotch, 

Poor folks live as well as they can. 
Freneh^mm^jta pauvres gens vivent de oe qu'ils ont. 

Possibilities are infinite. 
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Proffered service stinks. 

Practice makes perfect. 

Praise the sea, but keep on land. 

Praise without profit, pots little in the pocket. 
Gloria quanta Ubet quid erit, d tola gknria est f 

Prate is prate, but it is the duck that lays the egg. 

Praise not the day before night. 

Policy goes beyond strength. — French, 

Pride goes before and shame follows after. 

Pride, perceiving humility honourable, often borrows her 
cloak. 

Pride will have a fall. 

Pour not water on a drowned moose. 
Add not affliction to misery. 

Pot not a naked sword in a madman's hand. 
" Ne puero gladium." For they will abuse it to their own and 
others^ hann. 

Pot your finger in the fire and say it was your fortune.— 
Scotch. 

A bitter sarcasm on those who ascribe the want of success in life to 
fortune. Dame Fortune ought long since to have gome to oUi- 
Tion, with the rest of the heatlien mythology} her smiles and 
frowns ought never to be alluded to^ except in verw—never in 
prose or conversation. What is frequently ascribed to ill-luck, 
is often nothing more than a want of foresight* prudence* indus- 
try, ax perseverance : — these are the qualities that make men 
rich, prosperous, and happy. 

Put off your armour, and then show yoor courage. 

Pot a coward to bis metal, and he'll fight like the devil. 

Q. 

Qoick at meat qoick at work. 

R. 

Ruse no more spirits than you can conjore down. 

Remove an old tree and it will wither to death. 

Remember the reckoning. 
A good motto to be inscribed on the mantle-piece of pubUc-houies* 
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or engfBven at the bottom of all porter pots, pundi bowls, and 
dxinkiiig mugs. It would make topen think of the "finish s ** 
though it would probably displease their landlords. 

Riches in the Indies, wit in Europe, pomp among the Otto- 
mans. — Turkitk, 

Rome was not built in a day. 

S. 

Sare a thief from the gallows, and he will be the first to cut 
yonr throat. 

Satan reproves sin. 

Saying and doing are two tfaingt. 

Say well is good, but do well is better. 

Say nothing of my debts unless you mean to pay^them. 

Sampson was a strong man, yet he could not pay money be- 
fore he had it 

Scorning is catching* 

Scanderbeg's sword must have Scanderbeg's arm. 
An hero of the fifteenth century, who distinguished himself by seve> 
ral victories obtained over the Turks. He was King of Albania, 
and is said to have been present in twenty-two battles, and to 
have killed S,000 infidels with his own hands, without receiving 
only a slight wound. He died at Lissa, in the Venetian territo- 
ries, 1467, aged 63. Though oceaidonally severe, he was a prince 
of mild maimen, and great benevolence. 

Seqd not for an hatchet to break open an egg with. 

Send your noble blood to market, and see what it will buy. 
Those who pride themselves on their aneestcHrs, have been ludi> 
crottsly oompaxed to a potato, the best part of which is under 
ground. <* Virtue akme ennobles ;" 
" He whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 
Though poor in fOTtune, of celestial race ; 
And he commits the crime who calls him base." — ^Dbydsk. 
Piide of birth, however, has hardly any place in England ; while 
talent, industry, and perseverance have a fair dumce, when use- 
fully directed, to receive their deserts. 

Seven hours' sleep make a clown forget his design. 

Secret joys are like an extinguished candle. — Spanislu 
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Solitary joy ii the most melancholy thing in the world. If we hare 
any thing to x^)oioe at, let ua rejcdoe with our Menda and ao* 
quaintanoe. When I get a prlae in the lottery, or my old oaeto 
diea* and leaves me a thousand pounds,-*- 

" Then 111 sit down: give me some wine { 
I drink to the general }oy of the whole table t** 

Seek not for a good maD*8 pedigree. 
^MmWb.— 'Al homtee boeno no le huaquen abdlenga 

Seek till you find and you'll not lose ypur labour. 

Seldom seen, soon forgotten. 

Serve a great man and yon will know what sorrow Is. — 
SpoKuh* 

Service is no inheritance. 

Set the saddle on the right horse. 

Set a beggar on horseback and he'll ride to the devH. 
Aaperius nihil est humili cum surgit in altum.— .C3(iimHom» 

Shallow waters make most noise.^ScotcA. 

Sharp stomachs make short graces. 

Shake a bridle over a Yorfcshireman's grave, and he'll rise and 
steal a horse. 

. Th» passion of titie people of Yorkshire for hones still continues, 
if one may Judge firom the number and excellence of their race- 
grounds, one of the most celebrated of which is called Knavu- 
ndn* Whether the old penchant tat carrying oif their favourite 
beast by night, itria-8eot, continues, we cannot say s but, in look- 
ing among the worthies of the Criminal Calendar, we certainly 
do not find a greater proportion of Yorkshii«men executed for 
horse^rtealing, sheqp-stealing, and oth«r rustic offences, than in 
the other counties of the kingdam. 

Shameless craving must have shameless refnsing. 
jiVefMft.— A bon demandeur bon refuseur. 

Shorter is a draught than a tale. — Qaelie* 
This proverbial cut is meant to abridge a tedious tale, or too long a 
story. 

Short reckonings make long friends, 
fyendu-- A vieux oomptes, nouvelles disputes. 

Sly knavery is too hard for honest wisdom. 
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Since jou know ever^ thing, and I know no thing, pray tell 
me what I dreamed this morning. 

Sifeoce b consent. 

Slander always leaves a sliur. 
Throw mudi cUrt and fome will stick. 

Sljits are good enough to make 8loveB*s pottage. 

Small rain lays a great dost. 

Some are wise and some are otherwise. . 

Some good things I do not love; a good long luilet good 
small beer, and a good old woman. 

Sorrow and an evil life make soon an. old wife. 

Sorrow and ill weather cometh nnsent for. — Scotch* 

Soon hot, soon cold* 

Soon ripe, soon rotten. 
Laitf^^to maturum, dto putxldum. 

Spare to speak and spare to speed. 

Store is no sore. 

Stars are not seen by son-shine. 

Surgeons mast hwe an eagle's eye, a lion's heart, and a 
lady's hand. 

Soccess makes a fool seem wise. 

Sodden trust brings sodden repentance. 

Sach as the tree is, such is the frnit. 

T. 

Tailors and authors most mind the fashion* 

Take heed of an ox before, an -ass behmd, and a monk ob 
all sides^— i%Nisisfk 

Take heed yon find not that you do not seek.— -Jloliati. 

Take time whiles dme is, for time will away. ■ Scotch, 

Tales of Robin Hood are good enough for fools. 

Talk of the war, but do not go to iuSpanuk. 
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Tell me wHh wboro tfaon goett, md Til tell thee wkM IIniu 

doesL 

Tell a Ule to a mare and she'll Jet a f . Frmmlu 

U you diioaune on cubjacti above die eapMltjr of yov kaniBib er 
ftmigntotlMirpunuittinUfh^ 31011 will be eitlwr ]aii|hed at, or 
not Uatenad tow 

That is not good langoage which all understand not. 

That city cannot prosper when an ox b aold lor Jett than a 
fisb. 

As waa the caae withandant Ibmie at the eonunaneament of her 
dedine. It alludes to the state of luxury whldi usuaUy pie> 
the dowafU ef natioaa. 



That winch will not make a pot, may make a pot-lid. 

That 18 a prodigious plaister for so small a sore. 

That is well spoken that is well taken. 

That pilgrim is base that speaks ill of his staff.—- ^Muitifc. 

That sheep has his belly full which butts his companS< 
Spanith, 

Those who have ate and dfaak fredy aie noM gey end vaaton ihaa 
whea coed and fiMtiog. 

That is but an empty purse that is full of other Mk^ money. 

That which has its raJue from fancy is not veiy Taluablc. 

That which covers thee, discorers thee. 

%xwriM.' QuJen te eobre ta dsK^ibn. 

Intimating, that external splendour and wealth, without merit, only 
more expose the unwocthinaaa Of ttie possessor. 

That must be true which all men say. 

The first pig, but the hut whelp of the litter is best. 

There is no fishing for trout in dry breeches.— ^S^HmisJk. 

The tears of a whore, and the oaths of a bully, maybe put in 
the same bottle. 

The chickens are the country's, but the city eats them. 

The biggest horses are not the best travellers. 

The ass that carries wine drinks water. 

The cow knowB »ot the vmlne of ber tail till she has lost it. 

The difference is wide that the sheets will not decide. 
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Tbe eat is in the dove hoaae^^^S^nifA. 
Said when a man has got amongst tbe women. 

The hone thinks one thinly and his rider another. 

MaBdeyille, author of the " FaUe of the, Bees," Tenunks, that if 
the hone had the gift of reason, he, for one, ihould be sorry to 
be its rider. He applies the same principle to the eduoation of 
the working classes, thinking that the diiDKision of knowledge 
among them would render them less docile to their employers, 
and nbre impatient under the hardships of their itftuatton. A 
trile and erroneous sentiment, which has been entirely oooftited. 

TheYrjing pan said to the kettle, Avaont, black brows. 

The crutch of Time does more than the clnb of Heicalet. 

The brains of a foz will be of Httle serriceif yon play with 
the paw of a lion. 

The complaints of the present times is the general complaint 
of all tiroes. 

The golden age never was the present age. 

The eye that sees all things else, sees not itself. 

The Utile wimble will let in the great auger. 

The first of the nine orders of knaves is be that tells his er- 
rand brfore he goes it. 

The Italianised Englishman is a devil incarnate.— Itttiian. 
A pretty description of our traveling countrymen, ftom their hosts. 

The prick of a pin is enough to make an empire insipid for a 

time. 
The wise hand does not all the foolish tongue speaks. 

The pleasures of the great are the tears of the poor. 

The moifse dues' not leave the cafs honse with a belly full.— 
Spanith* 
When a person is in fear, he is in no state for ei^ioyment. 

The child says nothing but what he heard at the fire side. 

The foz is very cohning, but he is more cunning that catches 
him. — i^nts^. 

The devil was so fond of his children that he plucked out 
their eyes. — l^nisK 

Aieproof to parents who indulge th%ir children tothe ii^ury.of 
their health and education. 
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The dog wagi his tail not for yoa, but for the bread.— 

The lower mill-stone grinds as well as tlie upper. 

^The more worship, the more cost* 
l>V«iicA.— Les bonneun ooAtnt; 

The hog never looks up to him that threshes down the acoma. 

The eyes, the ears, the tongae, the hands, the feet, aU fast in 
their waj. 

The soldier is well paid for doing mitchiel*— italiaii. 

The reserve is engaged. 
A proverbial expreMioa of the Romaw, Ibr thcixlast stake at play, 
and quoted by D'lsraeli as diaracterbtio of the military haUti 
of that people 

The absent party is always faulty. 

The highway is never about. 

The Italian is wisebefdre he undertakes a thing, the German 
while he is doing it, and the Frenchman when it is over. 

The worst pig often gets the best pear. 

The first men in the world were a gardener, a grazier, and a 
ploughman. 

The devil rebukes sin. 
liy^ncA.— Le rtaard prfiche aux poules. 

The Englishman weeps, the Irishman sleeps, but the Scotcli- 
man goes while he gets it. 

The submitting to one wrong brings on another. — Spanish, 

The singing-man keeps a shop in his throat.— i^nt<ft. 

The more the merrier, the fewer the better cheer. 

The devil wipes his tail with the poor roan's pride. 

The remedy of to-morrow is too late for the evil of to-day. — 
l^panish. 

The ox when weariest treads surest. 

Those that are dow are sure. 
The mouse that has but one liole is easily taken. 

*The pitcher does not go so often to the water but it comes 
home broken at Ikst. 

The devil is good when he is pleased. 
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* 

The still sow drinks all the dnff»*^Dutch, , 

The barber learns to shave on the orphan's (ace,rr-Arabic. ' 
In capite orphani cUscit chiruigus. 

The fairest rose at last is withered. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The weakest must go to the wall. 

The better workman, the worse husband. 
Theie are as many exceptions to this proverb, as to the Frenc^ 
saying) ." Bon poete« mauvais homme." A good poet, a bad jaaan. 

X^ie whole ocean is made up of single drops. 

The usurer and spendthrift are cat and mouse. 

The way to Babylon will never bring jou to Jerusalem. 

The butcher looked for his knife when he bad it in his mouth. 

The disease a man dreads, that he dies of. — SpanUh* 

The dearest child of all is that which is dead. "^ 

The master's eye makes the horse fat. 
A fat man riding upon a lean horse, was asked how It came to pass 
that he was so fat and his horse so lean ? " Because,** says he, " I 
feed myself, but my servant feeds my honw." 

The last drop makies the cup lun over. 

The sweetest wine makes the sharpest vinegar. 
Xatf.o^omiptio optimi eit pessima. 

The firiar preached agunst stealing when he had a pudding 
in his sleeve. 

The request of a lord is a kind offorce upon a man. 

The great thieves pvnish the little ones. 

The informer is the worst rogue of the two. 

The least boy always carries the great fiddle. 
All lay the load upon those Chat are least able to bear it, or have the 
least means of deftndiag themselves. 

The devil laughs when the hungry man gives to him with a 
belly full. — ^Sjpanis^. 

The better day, the better deed. 

The Jew's spend at Easter, the Moors at marriages, and the. 
Christians in suits of Iaw.«— Itettan. 
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The highest ttanding the lowest fall. 

The toDgne breaketh bone, though itself hath none. 

The worth of a thing is best known hj the want of it— &«rt«A. 

The longest day most have an end. 
Frsncft.— Jl n'ett li gnmd Joux qui ne ▼i«ime k vespre. 

The crow thinks her own bird the fairest* 
The EthiofdaiiB axe laid to paint the devil white, and of oourw, an- 
gels Mack. ]Cvery one is partial to his own i hia own art, his own 
oampoaithms, hia diildren, and country. Self-love is a mote in 
every one's e3re ; and henoe we not unfrequently observe, even 
the modest and perspicacious devour, without suspidon, the most 
fulsome flattery, when lavished cm their own imaginary virtues 
and perfectioDS. 

The burnt child dreads the fire. 

The higher the ape goes the more he shows his tail. 
Honour is unseemly for a tooL Prov. zxvi. 1. 

The best payment is the peck bottom.— &oleA. 

That is, when you have measured out your grain, to receive your 
payment on the peA that measured it. 

The usioal forms of civility oblige no man. 

The death of youth is a shipwreck. 

The greatest king mast at last go to bed with a shovel. - 

The best thing in the world is to live above it. 

The shortest answer is doing the thing. 

The clerk wbhes the priest to have a fat dish. — Gaelic, 

The mouse is mistress of her own mansion. — Gaelic, 

The first thing a poor gentleman calls for in the morning, is 
a needle and thread. — Scotch, 

The greatest clerks are not always the wisest men. 

There is no deceit in a brimmer. 

The Devirs — upon a great heap. 

The man that is happy in all things, is more rare than the 
Phoenix.— Itoh'an. 

The remedy is worse than the disease. — Scotch. 

The wise man knows he knows nothing, the fool thinks he 
knows ail. — Italian. 
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The tears of the congregstioR are the piftiiet of the minis* 
ter. — ItaMan^ 

The ejes serve for ears to the deaf.— •XlaKon. 

The more jou stroke possjr's back» the higher she ruses her 
t&ih— Gaelic, 

The wolf is always said to be more terrible than he is* — 
Italian, 

The potter is hostile f6 the potter. 

Aproverloiai vene of great antiquity; it is in Hesiod's "Works 
and Days," intimating the envy and jealousy of rival workmen 
and manufacturers. It answers to the Gaelic proverb, " One 
dog is better by another dog being hanged." 

The burden which was thoughtlessly got must be patiently 
borne.— Ga6/{c. 

The habit does not m^ke the priest. — Italian^ 

The second blow makes the fray. 

The oldest man that ever lived died at last. — GmIic, 

The mother reckons well, but the infant reckons better. — 
Spanish, 

Applied to pregnant ladies, who oetrften in eonrai^in their reckon* 
ing, when the appearance of the child settles the aooount. 

The book of May-bees is very broad^-T-Scotei. 
Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

J 

There is more hope in a fool than a man wise in his own 
conceit. " ' - 

There is no disputing of tastes, appetites, and fancies. 

There is no banqnet but some dislike something in it. 

There is something in it, quoth tlie fellow, when he drank 
dish-cloot and all. 

There is none so deaf as those that will not hear. — Italian. 
There is scarcely any incdnvenienoe without some oompenaating 
advantage, and we dare say, there are those vrho have found an 
occasional advantage in being a little Hard of hearmg. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds did :— 
" To coxcombs averse, yet meat civilly steering. 
When ihey judg'd without skill, he was still hard of hearing ; 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff. 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took 8nu(K'*»GoLi>aMiTif. 
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.. There would be no ill language, if it were not ill taken. 

They that hide can find. 

They whip the cat if the mistress docs not spin.—- f^poniiA. 
The innoo^oi often suflbr for ^Ihe n^lagcnoe and tndolsnM of 
others. 

They are scarce of horse-flesh where two and two ride on a 
dog. 

They need mdch whom nothing will content. 

They shall have no more of our prayers than we of their pies, 
qnoth the vicar of Lay ton. 

They love me for little that hate me for nangbt.«-&o<e/k. 

There's nothing agrees worse than a proud roin'd and a beg- 
gar's purse. 

There is no quenching of fire with tow. 

There is no great banquet but some fare ill. 

There could be ho great ones, if there were no little ones. 

There is never enough where nought leaves.-^Ita/tan. 

There is no general rule without exceptions. 

There's reason in roasting of eggs. 

They that sell kids and have no goats, how came they by 
them ? 

A delicate allusion to those who live high, without any visible 
means of suhsistence. 

Things unreasonable are never durable^ — Italian, 

Though the sun shines, leave not your cloak at home. 

Three may keep counsel if two be away.— Scoteft. 

Thistles are a salad for asses. — Scotch. 

Think much, speak little, and write less. 

Though old and wise, yet still advise. 

Thinking is very far from knowing. 

Though all men were mad^ of one metal, yet were they not 
all cast in the same mould ? 

Thongh tlie cat winks sheets not blind. 

Threatened folks live long. 
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Thus it !• we are ruined, hasband ; yon me good fcHT little, 
and I for Iess.<*^£^attis^. 

Time and tide stay for no man. 

^meif a file that wears and makes no noise* 

Three things cost dear : the caresses of a dog, the love of a 
mistress, and the invasion of an host. 

To strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

To show the gallows before they show the town. — Spanish. 
Descriptive of tliose who tease and vex 8 person before fhey do him 
the very benefit they are about to oonfer,>->aottD|r kindly, but 
Rpe»king roughly. 

To take from a soldier ambition, is to take off his spurs. 

To promise, and give nothing, is comfort for a fool. 

To travel safely through the world, a man wost have a faloon's 
eye, an ass's ears* an ape's £ace» a merchant's words, a 
camel's back, a hog's moath, and a hart's legs. — Italian, 

To throw pearls before swine. 
SpaniOU'-^Ediax margaritasa puereos. 

To bang every door with May.*->f/to2uin. 

An elegant allusion to the unlvenal lover. R is taken from the 
custom of eountry people in Italy, who, in. the month of Bfay, 
plant a bough before the door of Iheir mistress. A similar cus- 
tom prevailed in England, as we learn firom StowCf 

To be a bad wedge. — Spanish, 
Said of a fat person, when he forces hhnself into a crowded place, 
annoying all around iiim. 

To set the fox to keep the geese. — Italian. 

To lather an ass's head is only wasting soap. — SpanUt, 

To expect and not to come ; td be in bed and not to sleep ; 
to serve and not to please ; ai« three things enough to kill 
a man. — Ital, 

To day— me, to-morrow,-— thee. 
FrencA.— AiOourd'hui roi, demain rien. 

To borrow on usury brings suddeft beggary. 

To what place can the xw go where he must not plough ? — 
Spanish, 

Tread on a worm and it will torn. 



S 
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Teo Biicfa of €iDe thliigia goo^ foraoUuBf. 
•* Ne quidnlnii^ is • niM nmiiii, «aitei bsnonw to Tfaales, 
fay ofhors to Solon. 

Toach a galled horse and hell kick. 
jtoi:— Nod paiUte di oorda in gbm deUe appicato. 

Trade knows neither friends nor kindred*— Iraliffn. 

Trust not a horse's heel nor a dog's tooth. 

Trust not the pruse of a friend, nor the contempt of an ene- 

Two blacks make no white. — Scotch, 

Two eyes are better than one. — Frenchf 

Two of a trade seldom agree. 

Two cats and a mouse, two wives in one house^ two dogs and 
a bone^ never agree in one. 

Two things a man should never be angrjr at: — what he can 
help, and what he cannot help. 

U, V. 

Under mj cloak 1*11 kill the king.«-iS)MmuA« 

Mwnring that, as amaa's thoughts canaot faa «ontioia]Bd» ha may 
kill the king in imagination. 

Ventnre a small fish to catch a great one. 

Venture not all in one bottom*. 

W. 

Water ran by« will not turn a mill^— iSJpanM^. / 
Wanton kittens may make sober old cats. 
We must live by the quick, not by the dead. 

We shall be all bald an hundred years hence.— ^aniiA . 

Ay^ and in less time ilian that. Really, it is melancholy to reflect 
on the quick vidssitades in sublimary afbiis. Only think, of 
the strange mutatiobs la this busy metropolis, iniudf a century 
or less. Where will then be the bright eyes and fair counte- 
nances that now fill our streets with life and gaiety ! What wUl 
haivellieoone of the tig wigs and fur gowns— the eounseUon and 
judgefr— the oratorg of St. Stephen's— the turtl»«ating aldermen. 
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the plating oommon ooundlmeii, and the-Ceiit«per-<3ents of 
Job-alley. The Stan of AhnadL't, and tiie Uoflflonui of St. Giles's, 
will have alike fsdedy or set in endless niglit They will all have 
gone out *' like a snuff," and have been quietly put to bed with 
" a shovel or a spade,** and a new generati<m arisen. Just as vain 
and bustling as their piedeoessors It nuikes od^s heart ache to 
think on it, yet so it is,— • 

" Time is like a fiuhionable host. 
That sUghtty shakes his parting guest by the hand. 
But, with his arm out-stretch'd as he would fly. 
Grasps the incomn." 
We are all Adam's children, but silk makes the difference. 

Weak men and cowards are commonly wily. * 

We think lawyers to be wise men, and they know us to be 
fools. ^ "^ 

We are never so happy or unfortunate as we think ourselves. 

We are bom crying, live complaining) and die disappointed. 

Well lathered is half shaven* 

Weigh right, if you sell dear. 

Welcome death, quoth the rat, when the trap fell down. 

Was it not for hope the heart would break .>*>Sc0teft. 

Well ought a poem to be made at first, since it hath many a 
spoiler.v-Goeiic. 

Lack-a-day I Had the Oafil their critics too,— tiieir Edinburgh and 
Quarterly reviewers, and all the small f^ of " spoilers l" 

What is the use of patience if we cannot find it when ' we 
want it ? 

What the eye sees need not be guessed at. 

What good can it do an ass to be called a lion ? 

What a dust IhaveTaised, quoth the fiy on the wheel. 

What cannot be cured must be endured. 

What is gotten over the devil's back is spent under his belly. 

What a man desires he easily believes. 

What ! keep a dog and bark myself. 

What is bought is cheaper than a gift. 

What your glass tells you, will not be told by counsel. 
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What you do when you ara dranky yon miitt pay for when 
yon are dry«*-5e0lcA. 

What the gauntlet gets the gorget consames.— FVmcft. 

' A military proverb, aaeribad to the odebrMied Bayud i implying 

that the pomp and watte of a soldier's life consume all the sword 

can procure, either in pay or plunder. 

What pretty things men will make for money, quoth the old 
woman, when &e saw a monkey. 

What is done cannot be undone.' — French, 

What enjoyment ! to have little to eat and keep a servant.^* 
Spanish 

What's none of my profit shall be none of my peril.— 6b>teA. 

What may be done at any time will be done at no time.— 
Scotch, 

What I cannot do by might I'll do by 8light.«-&0(cA. 
Lat—Si leoninss pellis non satis sit, addenda yulpina. 

What is done in the night appears in the day.— ItaUan, 

When the cat is away the mice will play. 
' i«(ri.— Quando la gattanon in casa, i sorid ballano. 

When candles are out, all cats are grey. 
• 4pmiaA.— DenocfaetodoskMgatoesonpaidos. 
fkwidh. A unit tousles chats soot giis. 

Which is the same as the English in both natloost and shows 
either, how univosally the same proverb is diffused, or 
how in difllnent countries the same fkct has given rise to the 
same observettoD. 

When the wine is in, the wit is out. 

When rogues fall out, honest men come by their own. 

When the shoulder of mutton is going, it is good to take a 
slice* 

When the hone is stolen the stable door is shut* 
The Italians say, ** Every ditch is fall of your after-wits.** 

When a lacquey comes to hell the devil locks the gates. 

When the bam is full you may thresh before the door. 
When you hare plenty of money, then is no need qf obKurity ; 
you may live openly, an$l in sMiety. 

f 
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When every hand floeceth, Uie sheep go naked* 

When jou are all agreed upon the time, qooth the Vfcar, 1*11 
make it rain. 

When two friendi have a common pufve, one shigs and the 
other weeps. 

When the sun shines* nobody minds him ; but when he is 
eclipsed, all consider liim. 

When good cheer is lacking, our friends will be packing. 

When a friend asketh, there is no to-morrow. — Spanislu 

When the fox preaches, beware of your geese. 

When an ass is among monkeys ibey all make faces at him. 

Spanish, 

When it pleases not God, the saint can do little. — Spanishs^' 
IttUiaiu 

When every one takes care of lumself, care is taken of all. 
jiVwneft.— Qiuuid chacun se m£le]de flon metier, les vadies sont 
Uen^srd^es. 

** Self-love and sodal are the aame."— Pops. 
A truth which U daily beooming more appaient, as may he seen by 
the reoent removal of rettnedoxa on oammerdal freedom, and 
sdffering puhlic prosperity to rest on the ba^ of Individiial la* 
texest The same libexal policy wiU doabUaas eta long be .ex- 
tended to the freedom of intellect and opinions. 

When 1^ men say you are an ass, it is time to bray* 

When one will not, two cannot quarrel.—- fi^anisft. 

When the curate licks the knife, it must be bad for theelerk. 
Spanish, 

When a peasant is on horseback, be knows neither God nor 
any one. — Spanish, 

When the heart is full of lust the mouth is full of lies. 

When the cup is full carry it even. 
When you have attained power and wealth, beware of insalenoe« 
pride, and oppresrion. 
When the bow is too much bent it breaka.-»Xta^u 

When sorrow ia asleep, wake it not. 

When^hyjieighboer^B liouse is on fire look to tbine 6wn. 
^^**— Tunc tua les agitur paries ciun pioximnsardet* 
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Where God hath lib choioh the devil will have hit ohapel. 
Where xtetking's to he had, the king most lose his rights* 
Where love fails, we spy all feells. 
Where nothing is, a little doth ease. 
Where the hedge is lowest, men commonly leap over, 
fy^ncA.— Chacon joue au roi despouille. 

Where the earcase is, there the ravens will collect to- 
gether. — GaeHe, 

Where a man is not known wlien he speaks, he is not be- 
lieved.<»J(a2iaR« 

Where men are well nsed they'll Arequent there* 

While there'atife there's hope. 

While the grass grows the steed starves.— Ito/taa. 

Who lo deaf as they that will act hear. 

Who goes to the wars eats ill, drinks worse, aod sleeps on the 
ground. — It<Uian, 

Who has land, has war. 
Freneh^-^ixL tenre a, ffmae a.. 

Who wishes to bnm the house of his neighbour ought to 
think of his own.— Ito/tan. 

Who looks not before finds himself behind. 

Who lobs a scholar, robs the publicr— i%NifnjA. 
It is ahorrid rin to roba scholar; a thousand tfanes worse than sa- 
cril^^ They have aeldom much to be voMMd of, and to take 
from them the little they have is.enielty beyond enduramte. Be- 
sides, literary men are strictly the servants of the public, who 
liveby contributing to its amusement and inttn^ctioQ. Hence 
the proverb : for he who robs a scholar of his money, or the im- 
plements of his trade, ** robs the public," by depriving it of the 
means by which it may be aooommodated. 

Who hunts two hares, leaves one and loses the other. — Ital, 

Who can help sickness ? quoth the drunken wife, when she 
fell into the gutter. 

With cost, good pottage may be made out of the leg of a joint 
stool. 

Wishes never can fill a sack. 
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Who shtll bang the bell Aboot thecat's neck. 

Ito;.— Appicior chi yuol' il aonaglio alia gatta. 

This proTerb u uied in most European ooontiies, and founded on 
the fkUe of the mice, who held a eonsultatioa on thebest meni* 
to be apprised of the oafs coming ; when it was determined to 
hang a bell about her neck. But the next question was, who 
would do it ? and henoe the proverb. Kelly relates, that the 
nobility of Scotland altered into a conspiracy agidnst one Spenoe, 
theftyourite of James III. It was proposed to go in a body to 
Stirling, to take Spenoe and hang him, and then to oflkr tbdr 
service to the King as his natural counsellors. The Lord Gray 
says, <* It is weU said, but who wiU beU the cat ?" The Earl of 
Angus answered, '* I will bell the cat}* which he eflteted, and 
was ever afterwards called <* Archibald BeU Cat" 

Who shall keep the keepers ? 

Who hath aching teeth hath ill tenanis. 

Who loses hia due gets no thanks. ^ 

Who has not a good tongue ought to have good bands. 

Who dangles after the great is the last at table, uid the fint 
at blows.-— ItoJ. ^ 

Who are yoafor ? I am for him whom I get most by. ' 
An appropriate motto for the independent doctors of €tatton, Ap- 
pleby, Old Sarum, and a score more rotten boroughs. 

Without pains no gains. 

Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 

With Latin, a horse, and money, thou wilt pass through the 
worlds— ^^ntsfc. 

Let us have the two last, and we will be content to Jog on eomfort- 
ably ; leaving the Latin to the church and the docton. 

Wit is folly, unless a man hath the keeping of it. 
Wine in the bottle doth not quench thirst. — Italian, 
Winter finds out what summer conceals* 
Without a friend the world is a wilderness. 
Whoever is the fox's servant must bear up his tail. — Gaelic. ' 
Wolves may lose their teeth but not their nature. 
Words are but wind, but seeing is believing. 
• Write with the learned, but speak with the vulgar. 
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Words from the nouth onlj die in tke esn, bat weids pfo- 
ceeding from the heart staj there. — Italian, 

Y. 

You may dance on the ropes without reading Euclid. 

Should any one dispute this truth* he had better go to Astley's am- 
phitheatre, or Sadler's Wells. He will there see philoeophy re- 
dueed to piaetioe i and man who never baud of the eeotie at 
gravity, or the laws of motion, verifying all these principles^ 
and, in a twenty-five feet ring, illustrating the hiws which keep 
the planets in their orUfes. There is nothfaif , in Cset, more sur- 
piising than the fieats of Maadng and equastrianship we witness 
in our places of pnUie amusement; they are as Inteiesting to 
the idiiloeopher as the down, bring fiminded on the most myste- 
rious and important piindples in nature. Take* for example^ 
the feat we lately saw at Astley's, in a piece called the " Flying 
Shepherd.** The horse was g^ng round the drde with incredl- 
biespeed, while the intnpldvqnestiian leaned inwards, wlthhis 
head almost touching the ground. The speed of the horse« in 
this case, kept the rider in his perilous position, for had the 
horse slackened his pace the eqnilihrium would haw been de- 
stroyed, and the rider predpitated to the ground. He was ba- 
lanced by what mathe^natidans call the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces, of whidi, I dare say» the perfiirmer had never heard 
a word. It is on the same prijndple, we see crown-pieces, drink- 
ing-glasses, and other things, balanced ; the whirling modon they 

. give them, which astonishes tiie uninitiated, is the very means by 
which the feat is accomplished. After all, the perfection they 
attain, by mere dint of practiqe, without the least acquaintance 
with the prindples of their art, is astonidiing. Their philosophy 
far excels the philoeophy of the doeet, for it is real and pmetical, 
while the other is mere theory. 

Your main fault is, you are good for nothing. 

Yielding is sometimes the best way for succeeding. — Italian, 

Yoa look At what .1 driok and not at my thirst— ^aNi<A, 

You area good baud to help a Jame dog over a stile. 

You wUI never be re^enigied of a num of cool and regular 

habits. — Spanish* 
' He is always too mudi upon his guard. 

'* Calmness is great advantage ; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at the flze, 
Mark all his wanderipgs» and eujoy his Aiets ; 
As cunning fencers suflRer heat to tire.** 

f2 
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You'll never be mad, you are of so many minds. 

You cannot make velvet of a sow's ear. 

You are so cunning, you know not what weather it is when it 
rains. 

You could make broth, but you have no beef. 

You need not get a golden pen to write upon dirt. 

You have found a mare*s nest, and laugh at the eg^s. 

You mast look at the horse and not at the mare. — Spanish. 

That is, for the breed. It is used to shew, that rank and blood 

must be on the side of the male in family alliances. But this is 

all exploded vanity ; sinoe science teaches that human blood is of 

the same colour, in males and females, the noble and the peassait. 

You may be a wise man, and yet not know how to make a 
watch. 

You saw out your tree before you cut it down. 

You have always a ready month for a ripe cherry. 

You can never make a good shaft of a pig's tail. 

You sift night and day and get nothing but bran. 

Young cocks love no coops. 

You give notable counsel, but he is a fool that takes it. 

You must ask your neighbour if you shall live in peace. 

You will fipd it out#rhen you want to fry the eggs. — Spanith, 
The proverb has its origin flxan a tliief, who, having stolen a trf- 
ing-pan, was met by the master of the house as he was going out, 
who asked him his business there ; he answered, " You wiU 
know when you go to fry the eggs." — It is applicable to cases 
where we only disoover the value of a thing when it is wanted. 

Yoii come a day after the ftau-^'Scoteh, 

You cannot tell a pie-bald horse till you see him."«»Gae2ic. 

You cannot have more of the cat than the skin. 

You cannot fair weel, but you cry roast meat — Scotch, '■ 

Young men think old men fools,, and old men know young 
men to be so. 

You cannot catch'old birds with chaff. 
JLaf.— Annosa vulpes non capitur laqueo, 
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A. 

A CHASTE eye exiles licentious looks. 

Alms-giving never made anj man poor, nor robbery rich, 
nor prosperity wise. 

A friend is never known till needed. 
Amicus oertus, in reincerta cemitur.— Ofe. «jr Ennio. 

An atheist is got one point beyond the devil. 

Argnment seldom convinces any one contrary to his inclina- 
tions. 

A madman and a fool are no witnesses. 

A lie has no legs, but a slander has wings. 

A liar is a bravo towards God, and a cowaid towards men. 

A wise man is a great wonder. 

A promise against law or duty is void in its own nature. 

An ape may chance to sit amongst the doctors. 

A little wind kindles a great fire, a great one blows it out. 
To (his, Rodiefbuoault likens the eflRscts of afaaenoe on loven. He 
says, absence extiDguisbes a feeUe passion, but blows a strong 
one into a flame. 

A careless watch invites a vigilant foe. 

A wise roan may look like a fool in fool's company. 

A debauched son of a noble family is a foul stream from a 
clear fountain. 

A mere scholar at court is an ass among asses. 

Away goes the devil when he finds the door shut against him. 

All vice infatuates and corrupts the judgment. 
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An irritable and passionate man is a downright drunkard* — 
Spanish. 

A man that breaks his word bids others be false to him. 

A man may as well expect to be at ease without wealth, as 
happy without virtue. 

An HI style is better than a lewd story. 

A knave discovered is a great fool. 

As good be hanged for an old sheep as a young lamb. 

If you wiU be a knave, be not so in a trifle, but in something of 
value. Kelly, in illustxalian of this proverb» has the fotloviag 
anecdote: A presbyterian minister had a son who was made 
archdeacon of Osaory ; when this was told to his father, he said, 
' if my son will be a knave, I am glad that he is an arch-knave.' 
ItisaCslse andnuschievDUSiooverbto those Itaolish enoui^ to 
believe it. 

A wicked companion invites us all to hell. 

A man is not good or bad for one action. 
We ought to balance the good with the bad, and also the length of 
time a man has lived, to form a true estimate of his character. 
Polybius, the Greek historian, has an observation to the sanae 
effect : " There is no ieaac»,'' says he, "why we should n<it 
sometimes blame, and sometimes commend, the same person ; 
for as none are always right, ndtiier is it probaUe that thej 
should be always wrong." 

A vicious man's son has a good title to vice. 

A lie begets a lie till they cone to generations. 

A good life keeps off wrinkles. — Spanish,' 

An old goat is nev^ the more rerereiid lor hts beard. 

A wise man's thoughtwalks within him, a fooFs without hira. 

A great reputation is a great charge. 

A fool may chance. to put sometliing in a wise man*s head* 

A little time may be enough to hatch a great deal of mischief. 

A bad man has a blot in his escutcheon. 

A liar is not believed when be speaks the troth. — lUtHan. 

A horse is neither better nor worse for bis tni|rpiDgs. 

All happiness is in the nundU 

Happinewi is not in a cottage, nor a palace, nor in riches, nor in po- 
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verty« nor in yiiadaak, nor in ignonnoe, nor in scCiTe new in 
paa^ve life,^tliere it evil as well as good in all Ume. It ia cer- 
tainly in the mindt but the di£Bculty ia In getting it to dwell 
there. An old monk haa left the following maximt to paaa 
through life oomfortably : 

Never speak ill of your superiors. 

Perfionn every ooe^s offioe aooording to his quality. 

SuiSsr the mad worid togoitaown way, foritwiUstogoita 
own way. 

Afterall, the attainment of the mmmttm&onum is not so diffleultaa 
is generally supposed. The first thing is not to be too eager in the 
pursuit of it; not to xottise, as one may say, a fradsof it t for it 
is oeitainly true, that he who seeks his content most will find it 
least The way is to take things, as they happen to turn up, 
easy, without too much anxiety about oonsequenoas. Tbe pre- 

. sent mode of lifeis mudi too artiflfCial, haa too many Awtitious 
passions— too much ambition, - pride, and emulation, which 
keep men in a ccmstant state oi excitement aadvaection. Fol- 
low nature : rest when you are weary, eat when you are hungry, 
diink when you are thirsty. Pursue what is most congenial to 
your inclinations and abilities. If you are o^y fit for solitude, 
seek not active life, and vice versd. No man all things can* In- 
dulge your inclinations, always subordinate to reason, and the 
la?rs and usages of society. Nothing ovennudi is an invaluable 
maxim to be observed in all things. Lastly, tf you have not the 
means to live according to these rulaa, endeavour to procuite them 
as soon as possible. 

*' True happiness is to no spot confin'd. 
If you preserve a firm and equal mind ; 
'Tishere, 'tis there, 'tis every where.*'— Hob Acs. 

An upright judge has more regard to justice than to men.—* 
hat. 

Amendment is repentance. 

An ill man is worse when he appears good. 

All fame is dangerous : good brings envy; bad, shame. 

A good cause makes a stout heart and a strong arm. 

A house filled with guests is eaten up and ill spoken of. 

Spanish, — Casa hospedada, oomida y denoetada. 
Indiscriminate hospitality, which occasions the ruin of families, is 
seldom praised by those who have shared in it. 

A man, like a watch, is to be valued for his goings. 

Arrogance is a weed that grows mostly on adunghill. 
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A wise mm gets lewiiing from those who have none them- 
selves. — Eastern, 

Ajtger U ofteo more burtln] than theinjiiry thai caused it. 

An hypocrite pays tribote to God that he may hnpose on 
men. 

After praying to God not to lead yo« into temptation^ do 
not throw yourself into it. 

An enTiOQS man waxes lean with the fatness of his neighbour. 

A profitable religioB nerer wanted proselytes^— Itoiian. 

A good consience is the best divinity. 

A goose quill is more daogeronstfaan a lion's claw. 

Then is noAiBg more powerf td than the pen of an aUe writer. 
TheswiMrdof tt* wsRior is nothing to H. That can only have 
power over Hfe, wnUe tttic fofinei has ISie gift of imnortality^ 
aad oan oobs^ to glory or infiuny Hie greatest names of the 
eazffa. Where wonM have been the great characters of history 
without some ?rriter to reoord tfieir actions ? As before observed, 
lliere were many heroes prior to Fingal and Agamemnon; butas 
there were no Ossians nor Homen, tlieir names perished with 
their exploits. It is not, liowever, the dead only, but tlie living 
aho fliat great wrxten have power over. In this intellectual age. 
Opinion is truly the queen of the world ; and who guide opinion 
but men of letters ? They are the keepers of the public oontd- 
enoe, and the distributes tditB jud^nents and honours. They 
are fisr above princes and statesmen, for though these may have 
wealth and power, they cammt have tiiat pcsmaaent renown 
which all covet, without the fiat of the literati. 

A libertine life is not a life of liberty. 

A wicked man is his own hell ; and his passicms and lasts the 
fiends that torment him. 

B. 

Better nntaught, than ill-taught. 

Better be alone than in ill company. — Scotch. 

« 

Bet^r late ripe and bear, than early blossom and blasts 
Better go to heaven in rags, than to hell in embroidery. 
Bear and forbear is good philosophy. 
Be a father to virtue, tmt father-in-law to vice. 
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Better tbn guilty escape than one limoceiit sui suffer. 
Ital.— H^Uo d libenur died rel, dieeondaiiBarim iimonwite. 
A weU-kncmn maxim in Enf^tth JuriipilidfiwejWliidi appean to have 
oome from Italy. Dr. Paky douMed Hie policy of it in our crimi- 
nal code, while Blackstone, and afterwards Sir S. RomiUy, waie 
initsfaYour. It seems to have originated Atun ol»«rving the 
natural disposition of mankind, which is to good rather thaneriL 
When« therefore, in criminal cases, the balance of evidence is 
equal, we ought, fircnn the greater natural tendency the acc u sed 
had to refrain ftom than to commit the alleged crime, to coficlude 
him innocent. Whether tlie firaetional proportion riiotdd be one- 
tenth or one-fifteenth, is not material i but as the interest and in- 
clination of individuals— except in a few anomalous cas e s a re to 
obsgr v e the lasrs, we clearly ought to require stronger testimony 
to e8tabll|h their guUt than innocenoeh 

"Bfi merry and wise. 

Baffbonery and scurrility are the corruption of wit, as 
knavery is of wisdom. 

Booght witisbest, but may cost too much. 

Believe only half of what you hear of a man's wealth and 
gpadiion.*~^potiisA« 

Blushing b virtue^s coloulr. 

C 

Cheer up. Gad it where he was* 

Common Umt is aeldom to bkimie. 

Constant ooeopation prevents temptation. — Italian, 

Courage ought to have eyes as well as arms« 

Common sense is the growth of all countries. 

Confession without repentance, friends without faith, prayer 
without sincerity, are mere loss. — Italian* 

Content is the philosopher's stone, that turns all it touches 
into gold. 

" If evtx I more ridies ^d dedro 
Than cleanliness and quiet do require ; 
If e^er ambition did my £uicy cheat. 
With any wishsomran as to be great; 
Contimi«, Heaven, stiU ficom me to remove 
The humUebtawings of the U£b I love." — Cowls y. 
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" la hgppineM your point in view, 
(I mean the intrinsic and the true,) 
She noi in camps nor courts resides ; 
Nor in the humble cottage hides ; 
Yetfinm'd alike in every sphere* 
Who finds Content* will find her there.**— Oat. 

Criminals are pantshed that others may be amended. — ItaL 

B. 

Death has nothing terrible in it but what life has made so. 

Dissembled holiness is doable iniquity. 

Do not trust nor contend, nor borrow nor lend, and yon will 
live in quiet. — SpanWu * 

Disputations leave truth in the middle, and party at both 
ends. 

Do not give a bribe, nor lose your right. — Spamt^ 

Do not do evil to get good by it, which never yet happened 
to any. 

Do you know what charity is : forgive if you bear ill will, 
and pay what you owe. — Sipamth* 

Do what thou ought, come what can.— French 

Do weel an' doubt naman ; do ill, an doubt a* men.— Scotch. 

Drunkenness is nothing else but voluntary madness. 

Drunkenness u an egg from. which all vices are balched. 

Drunkenness turns a man oat of himself, and leaves a beast 
in his room. 

Drunkenness is a pair of spectacles, to see the devil and all 
his works. 

Dying is as natural as living. 

E. 

Education begins a gentleman, conversation completes Jiim. 

Education polishes good natures, and corrects bad ones. 

Evil gotten, evil spent. 
Laf.<— 'Male parta, male dilabuntur. 

Every one's censure is first moulded in his own nature. 
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Enjoy yout little while the fool seeks for moret—^^iittA. 

£▼11 commanications cofnipt good manners. 
A very cnmmon ezMdse ibis of our idioot-peiis, but a very Mident 
adage. It itf quoted by SL Paul« and ia found in a fir^ment of 
Menander, the oomic poet. It is unoettain whether St. Paul 
quotes the Grecian poet, or only repeats some popular saying of 
his time. 

Every vice fights against natoxe. 

Envy shoots at others and wounds herself* 

Experience is the mother of science. 
jjiponifA.— La ezperienda es madre de la sdenda. 

Example teaches more than precept. 

Experience without learning does more good than learning 
without experience. 

Experience teaches fools, and he is a great one that will not 
learn by it. 

Experience keeps a dear school* but fools will learn in no 
other. 

F. 

Fame is a magnifying glass. 

Faults of ignorance are excusable, only where the ignorance 
itself is so. 

Follow not Truth too near the heels, lest she dash out your 
teeth. 

Follow the wise few rather than the vulgar many. — Italian. 

Folly is the poverty of the mind. 

Folly is never long pleased with itself. 

• Forget others* faults by remembering your own. 

For ill do well, then fear not hell. - 

Fools lade but the water and wise men take the fish. 

From prudence, peaoe ; from peace, abundance. — Italian. 

Friend's help is not to be bought at a fair. 

Frost and fraud both end in foul. 
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G. 

God made lu and we wonder at it.— ^^Mmisft. 
Wliy thould wft wflttderattlie woikof an Almi^tyPowNr, iMwwrer 
great and inoonprdiauiUle ? It U applied to sceptics, irtw cannot 
eomprdieBd tlie mysftry of tbeif own ecaation. 

Guilt b alwajrs jealous. 

Government of the will u better than increase of knowledge. 

Good preachers give fruits and not flowers. — Italian, 

Good actions are the best sacrifice. 

Great men's vicesare accounted sacred. 

Great minds are easy in prosperity and qaiet in adversity. 

H. 

Happy is the child whose father went to the devil. 

The ill fate of the father is sup p osed to be a warning to the child* 
Hence* this other provezb, 

" The father to the bough, the son to the plou^." 
It is, however, an exception rather Uum a role, and it is for more 
natural that diildren should follow the example of their parents. 
If they do divei^ flrom the iuurental type, it can only be in those 
rareinstanoes when the diflbr»ioe in the natural propensities is so 
great as to surmount the almost omnipotent power of first im- 
pressions. As a general principle, the oomnum couplet seeua leas 
exceptionable : 

*' 'Tis education forms the youthful mind ; 
And as the twig is bent, the tree^s indin'd.** 

He that is drunk is gone from home. 

He dies like a beast who has done no good while he lived. 

He who has no shame has no conscience. — Spanish, 

He is the best gentleman who is the son of his own deserts. 

He that has no modesty has all the town for his own. 

He that she^s hb passion tells his enemy where he may 
hit him. 

He who avoids the temptation avoids the sin. — SpanUK 

He that knows useful things, and not be that knows many 
things, b the wise man. 

He keeps hb road well enough who gets rid of bad company. 
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He that will not be coonselled cannot be helped. 

He whp feM>lves to avcwl bfta God or bit aide* 

He is handsome that handsome dotb. — Sjpamsft. • 

He that kills a man when he is drank, must be hanged when 
he is sober. 

He*s a paddled stream from a pare spring. 

He thaf swells in prosperity will shiink in adversity. 

He preaches well who lives well. 
Spanish. — ^Bien predict quien bien vive. 

He that piys into the cloads may be struck with a thunder^ 
bolt. 

He that goes to church with an in intention, goes to God's 
house on the devirs errand. — Spaniih, 

He that gives to a grateful man puts out to usury. 

He distrusts his own faith who often ■wears.— Xioiidii. 

He eats the calf in the cow's belly.*»5etftch. 
Applied to those who ipend their nunaey before it is earned. 

Hell is paved with good intentions. 

HcJl is crowded with ungrateful wretches. 

Hell is full of good meanings, but heaven is full of good 
works. 

Hide nothing from thy aunister, physician, nor lawyer.— 
ludian* **> * 

Honesty is nae pride. — Scotch. 

Honest men are soon bound, but yon can never bind a knave. 

How can you think yourself the wiser for pleasing fools. 

His clothes are worth an hundred pounds^ but his wit is dear 
at a groat. 

Hnmility gains often more than pride. — Italian, 

Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice pays to virtue. 

Hypocrites are a sort of creatures that God never made. 

The Spaniards, in their oomic way, say, " It is better to 9it grass 
and thistles, than to have a hood over the faee." 
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If the best man's faults were written on his forehead, it would 
make him pull his hat over hia eyes. — Gaelic. 

If every one would mend 09ie, all would be mended. 

Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 

If the brain sows not com it plants thistles. 

It is altogether in vain to learn wisdom and yet live foolishly. 

If they saj you are good, ask yourself if it be true.— ^pottuft. 

I know no difference between buried treasure and concealed 
knowledge. — Italian, 

It is a base thing to betray a man becaase he trusted you. 

It is pride and not nature that craves much. 

It is good to hear mass and keep house. — Spatmh. 
Spoken of UuMe who, under pretence of attending the servjoe of 
religion, n^lect their domestie duties. 

Ignorance is the mother of devotion. 

In conclusion, serve God and do no ill. — Spani^* 
A beautiAiHy short flermon,.and adminVle abridgonent of religion 
and morality. It is worthy the attention of those long-winded 
pieadien, who bewilder their hearerB with unintelligible anno- 
tations on points of faith, and drowsy exhortations to moial 
duties. Do no iU, but all the good you can, is the perfection of 
human conduct, and it would perhaps be as well for society if 
this sentiment were engraven on our public buildings, or dm- 
ply repeated to the people, in room of a great deal oi the ez- 
tempotaneous rant and stolen goods with whidi they are now 
wearied and perplexed. St. 36hn is said to have indulged in a 
shatter sermon tium the proverb; when old and infirm, he sim- 
ply exhorted his hearers to *' Love one another," which is both a 
summary of divinity and sodal duties. 

It is always terra time in the court of conscience. 

It is human to err, bat diabolical to persevere. 

It costs. more to revenge injuries than to bear them. 

It's better to sit with a wise man in prison than a fool in pa- 
radise. — Russian, 

It has been the misfortune of many to live too long. 
They have outlived their reputation, or done things in the latter 
period of tiieir lives unworthy the commeneement of their OMwer. 
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It is self-conceit that makes opinion obstinate. 

I will not change my cottage in possession for a palace in re- 
version. 

It is as great crneltj to spare all, as to spare none. 

J. 

Jest not with the ejt, nor religion. 

Job was not so miserable in his sufferings as hAppy in his 
patience. 

K. 

Keep out of brawls, and jon will neither be a principal nor 
a witness. — Spanhlu 

Knaves imagine nothing can be done witbont knaverf. 

Knavery may serve a torn, but honesty is best at long ron. 

Honesty k eertainly the best policy. Though there may be lome* 
times an apparent advantage in taking a shorter cut, we atways 

' find, in the long run, that fair and upright dealings are the 
nearest and surest way to wealth and hiq>pineaa. Detected knavery 
is, undoubtedly, the ffceatest of all foolery. While a man pur- 
sues an honourable oourse, all the world is on his side ; when he 
adopts an insidious, dishonest one, the laws and all the feelings 
of society are against him. Who can doubt then whidi is the 
best line to choose, merely as a matter of prudence. Mr. Hume, 
indeed, questioned the truth of the old adage ; but David had 
puzaled himself with subtle refinements, in which he lost aU 
perception of the boundaries between truth and error. We have 
a higher authority than Mr. Hume on this point; for he was 
much better acquainted with the world. Junius,-in a private 
note to Woodfall, says, " After long experience in the world, I 
affirm, before God, I never knew a rogue who was not un- 
happy."-— nroo4A>B'« Junitu, vol. i. p. 237. 

Knowledge is silver among the poor, gold anong the BobJes, 
and a jewel among princes. — IttUian. 

Knowledge directs practice, yet practice increases knowledge. 

Knowledge is no burden. 

Knowledge in erery state is a grand treasure. 
ItttL — Sdenza iii ogni stato e nn giaade tesozo. 

Knowledge without practice makes but half an i^tist. 

o2 
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L. 

* Learning is worse lodged in him, than Jove was in a thatched 
hoQse. 

Learning is a sceptre to some, a baoble to others. 

Learn wisdom by the follies of others.— ItoKan. 

Let another's shipwreck be your sea-mark. . . 

Lordly vices reqaire lordly estates. 

Life is half spent before we know what it is. 

M. 
Make the night night, and the day day, and you will live 
happily. — Spanish, 

Man proposes, hot God disposes. — Scotch. 

Many that are wits in jest are fpols in earnest. 

Mean men admire wealth, great men glory. 

Men's years and their faults are always more than they are 
willing to own. 

Men fear death as children to go into the dark. 

Mortal man mast not keep up immortal anger. 

More wisdom and less, religion. — Italian. 

Most men employ their first years, so as to make the last mi- 
serable. 

Most things have two handles ; and a wise man takes hold of 
the best. 

More a man knows and less he believes. 
Jtol«'--Chi piu sa, meno crede. 

N. _ 

Nature teaches us to love our friends, religion our enemies. 

Necessity hath no law. 

Neither praise nor dispraise thyself, thine actions serve the 
turn. 

Never be weary of well-doing. 

No matter what religion a knave or a fool is of. 

No religion but can boast of its martyrs. 

No rogue like the godly rogue. 
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No mother it to wicked but desiitt to hare good children. 
Italian» 

Not God above getg ail men's love. 

No tyrant can take horn yoa yoar knowledge. 

O. 

Obicene words must have a deaf ear. 

Of two evils the least is to be chosen. 

Oftentimes, to please fools, wise men err. 

Old men go to death, bot death comes to yoangmen. 

One may discern an ass in a lion's skin withoat spectacles* 

Only, that which is honestly got, is gain. 

One ill word asketh another. 

One ill example spoils many good precepts. 

Oar flatterers are our most dangerous enemies, yet often be in 
onr bosoms. 

Oar virtues would be proud, if our vices whipped them not. 

P. 

Parnassus has no gold mines in it. 
Otvny, Butler, Goldsmith , and ofhers q{ the Old School, oert^ly 
did not find any ; but some of our modem poets have been more 
fortunate, and discovered very rich veins there I 

Passionate men, lilv fleet hounds, overrun the scent. 

Patience is a plidster for all sores. 

Pen and ink are wit's plough. 

Pleasures, while they flatter, sting to death. 

Point not at other's spots with a fool finger. 

Prayer should be the key of the day and the lock of the 
night. 

Prevention is better than cure. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more 
saucy. 

Q. 
Quick believers need broad shoulders. 
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Rca»Q» goycmi tl^ wise iBin« aihI caAgfAi the fooU 
Repent a good action if jou can. 
Religion and language we suck ih with our mUk, 
Reckless youth makes raeful age.-^5cMc&. 
Respect and contempt spoil tbe world. — Italian, 

Religious contention is the deviPs harves1>-~Fr0Nefc« 

ITVwicft.— Pendant que les chieas s'entiegrondent* le hmp devon 
labrebis. 

Ilejnard is still Reynard, though he pat on a surplice. 
We have sereval prorexta to the same purport, as " What is bred 
In the bone can never be out of the flesh i"^ ** A young saint* an 
old sahit ; a young devil, an old deviL" They seem to have arisen 
fiom the general observance, that age isbuta typeof ytmfh, titaC 
youth is only age in miniature. To a conaldeiable extent this is 
correct : Cor though education may do much to form our tempers 
an4 opinions, we shevld be mistaken did we Mnh it had power 
to eradicate the fundamental dispositions of our nature. MnOwtn 
tlunks otherwise ; but the old sayings, which comprise centuries 
of experience, do not corroborate his principles. Nature may be 
■sotftflad, but net subdued* It witt atways aheiw iteeif : Ilka 
iBsop's damsel turned from a cat into a woman { who sat de- 
murely at teUe till a mouse happened to cross the room. The 
story of Socrates is against this reasoning ; but many of the an- 
cient philosophers were only remakable for pride and affectation, 
and any examples from them are of no great authority. 

Revenge in cold btood is the devil's own act and deed* 

Roman virtoe it was that raised the Roman glory. 

Rule lust, temper the tongue, aad hiidie the belly. 

s.- 

Seamen are the nearest to death and the farthest from God. 

Seek not to reform every one's dial by your own watch. 

Self-exaltation is the fool's paradise. 

Speak the truth and shame the deviJ. 

Shew me a liar and Til shew yon a thief. 
F^enefu'-lA mentir est le premier de toos les maux. 

Some are atheists only in fair weather. 

So the miracle bo wrought, what matter if the devil didit* 
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Sin is siu, wliether it be seen or no. 

Scandal will rab out like dirt when it is dry. 

Short pleasure, long lament. 

Slanderers are the devil's bellows to blow ap contention. 

Small faults indulged, are little thieves that let in greater. 

Steal a pig and give the trotters for God's sake, 
fijpaniah— Hnrtar d puereoy dar los pies Dies. 

Solitude makes us love ourselves ; conversation, others. 

•Solitude duUs the thought ; too much society dissipates it. 

Superstition renders a man a fool, and scepticism makes him 
mad. 

T. 

Take away fuel, take away flame. 
Remove the tale-beaier and oomtentiaD oeasetfa. 

That which was bitter to endure may be sw^t to remember. 

The moat penitent anchorite has now and then a fiight of 
vanity. 

The best mode of instruction is to practise what we teach. 

The reward of unlawful pleasure is lawful pain. 

The usefullest truths are the easiest comprehended. 

The thief is sorry he is to be hanged, but not that he is a 
thief. 

The stmg of a reproach is the truth of it. 

The conquered is Tarely called wise, or the conqueror rash. 

The truest jests sound worst in guilty^ears. 

The chamber of sickness is the chapel of devotion. 

The evening crowns the day. 
Ita/ia».— Un bel morire tutta la vita honora. 

The best horse needs breaking, and the aptest child needs 
teaching. 

The gown's her's that wears it, and the world's his who enjoys 
it. 

The devil is a busy bishop in his own diocese. 
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There is a devil in eyery beirj of tlie gnpe*-— Tfvfciifc. 

The devil U the mpakey f>f Go^.-»*fta2ian« 

The devil is the perfectest courtier. 

The Muaes love tlie mommg. 

The nature of things wiU not be altered bv our falides of 
them. 

The remedy for iojuries* is not to reowmber fiieau-^JtoJian. 

The credit that ia got bj a lie only lasts till the tenth comes 
out. 

Tlie church is out of temper, when charity waxes cold and 
zeal hot. 

The drunkard continually assanlts his own life. 

Tl}e best remedy against an ill man is much ground between 
both.-^^^nuft. 

The pen of the tongue should be dipped in the ink of the 
beart,*«Jto2tan. 

The poet, of all sorts of artificers, U the fondest of bis worir. 

The first chapter of fools, is to esteem themselves wise. 

llie king goes as far as he can, and not so far as he will.-— 
Spanish* 

Mr. D'lsradi thinks this ancient saying implies in the Spaniards a 
sort of '* Whiggish jealousy of the monarchical powdT," but the ' 
more natural intopr^atian appears tt> be, that it diows the 
necessity of oontrouling bur inclinations, as even the enjoyments 
of a king are limited. 

The longest life is but a parcel of momenta* 

The wise man knows the fool, but the fool doth not know the 
wise man.*— JE)<ut«m. 

The sickness of the body may prove the health of the soul. 

The cross on the breast, and the devil in actions.— Spanit/i. 

The wicked even hate vice in others. 

Ital, — II yiti altnii displace alii stessi vitiosi. 

The Spaniards say, '* A bad mother wishes good ehildien." These 
cannot be a noUer tribute to virtue than the homage of tiie 
wicked, who secretly admire her precepts, though the violenee of 
their paarions prevents thtir adopting them in practice* 

The world would finish were all men learned. 
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Tfa6 best way to see diWne light, b lo pat out ttune own 

candle. 

The hermit thinks tite son shines no where but in his cell. 

The wrath of brothers is the wfath of ^evUs^-^Spatrisk, 

The offender never pardons^— /to.'um. 

The timid and weak are the most revengeful and implacable. 

The loquacity of fools is a lecture to the wise. 

The example of good men is visible philosophy. 

The fool is busy in every one's business but his own. 

The good palliate a bad action. 
Ifti?— L a buona intenzione flctua'el mal fatto. 

The follies of youth are food for repentance in old age. 

The devil entangles youth with beauty, the miser with gold, 
the ambitious with power, the learned by false doctrine. 

The first degree of folly is to think one's self wise ; the next 
to tell others so ; the third, to despise all counsel. 

The devil goes shares in gaxding. 

There are as many serious follies as light ones. 

The greatest learning is to be seen in the greatest plainness. 

The most lasting monuments are, doubtless, the paper mo- 
numents. 

The noblest remedy of injuries is oblivion. 

There is no honour where there is no shame. — Italian, 

They ought not to do evil that good may come. 

There is no medicine against death.— ^ItoZian. 

To read and not to understand, is to pursue and not to take.<— 
Judian* 

To err is hnmaDt to persist in it beastly.— ^mui/s&. 

Too much fear is an enemy to good deliberation. 

Troth refines but does not obscure. 
.SipaiilfA^-^ verdiid addipisopeio no quiebn. 

Truth may be blamed, but it can never be shamed. 

Truth hath always a fast bottom. — Gacliem 
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Trathi and roset have thoms abo«t them* 

Trath may langu^h but can nerer perish. — Jialian, • 

Truth 18 the daughter of time. 
Ital, — La yerita e flgjia del tempo 

Truths too fine spun, are subtle fooleries. 

To give his honour, to ask -his grief.*— ^Mtnuft. 
A i«oud, but generous sentiment 

To a bad character, good doctrine avails nothing. — Italian, 

U.V. 

Unkindness has no remedy at law. 

Vain glory blossoms, but never bears. 

Vice is it's own punishment, and sometimes it's own cure. 

Vows made iu storms are forgotten in calms. 

W. 

Wealth breeds a pleurisy, ambition a fever, liberty a vertigo, 
and poverty is a dead palsy. — Gaelic, 

We talk, but God doeth what he i3leases. 

We may give advice, but we cannot give conduct. 

We have all forgotten more than we remember. 

Well to judge depends on well to hear.--iltottan. 

The Frendi say, *' A foolish judge makes a short sentenoe." 

What the eye sees not, the heart rues not. 

What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 

What soberness conceals drunkenness reveals. 
X^...^aod est in oorde sobrii est in ore ebiil. 

When you are angry, remember that you may be calm ; and 
when you are calm, remember that you may be angry. — 
Spanish, . 

When honour grew mercenary, money grew honlMurable. 

Who thinks to deceive God, deceives himself. — Italian* 

Woe to those preachers who listen not to themselves. 
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Who 19 wicked in the coantry will be ifricked in the town. 

Who thinks often of death, does things worthy of life. — 
Italian, 

Who teaches often learns himself. — Italian, 

Where content is, there is a feast. 

Who is not used to lie thinks every one speaks the truth. — 
Italian, 

Who draws others into ill courses is the deviKs agent. 
Who thihks every day to die can never perish. — kalian. 
Worth begets in base minds envy; in great souls emu- 
lation. 
Who has one foot in a brothel, has the other in the hospital.— 

Italian, 
Where reason rules, appetite obeys. 
Where honour ceases, knowledge decreases. 

Laf.— Hones alit artes. 

Who preaches war is the deviPs chaplain. 

Whoring and bauderie do often end in beggary. 

Who is bad to his own is bad to himself.-— Ito/ian. 

When yon would be revenged on your enemy, live as you 
ought, and you have done it to some purpose ! - 

Who follow not virtue in youth, cannot fly sin in old age.-~ 

Ital, 

Worth hath been under-rated ever since wealth was over- 
valued. 

Who pardons the bad, injures the good. — Italian, 

Who perishes in needless danger is the devil's martyr. 

Whoredom and grace dwelt ne'er in one place.— ^orcA. 

When you have no observers be afraid of yourself. 

When a proud man hears another praised, he thinks himself 

injured. 
When passion enters at the foregate, wisdom goes out at the 

pobtern. 

n 
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Wise men have their month in their heart, fools their heart 
in their mouth. 

Wisdom without innocence, is knavery ; innocencp without 
wisdom, is folly* 

Wisdom don't always speak in Greek and Latin. 

Wise men learn hy others' harm, fools by their own. 

Wise men care not for what they cannot have. 

Who ever suffered for not speaking ill of others ? 

Wicked men, like madmen, have sometimes their lucid 
intervals. 

Where the heart is past hope, the face is past shame. 

u; 

Unkindoess has no remedy at law. 

Y. 

Years know more than books. 

You would do little for Qod if tlie devil were dead. — Scotch, 

You make a gre^it purchase wh^n you relieve the nitcessitous- 

You plead aftej sentence given. 

You should ask the world's leave befoits you commend your- 
self. 

You will never repent of being patient and sober. 

Ypu may break a colt, byt not an old horse. 

You will never have a friend, if you roust liavje one without 
failings. 

Your father's honour to you is but a seeond-hand honour. 

Youth and white paper take any impression* 

Z. 

Zeal, without knowledge, is like fire without light. 



LAWS, GOVERNMENT, AND PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS. 



A PRINCE wants a million, a beggar but a groat. 

An ass that carries a load is better than a lion that devours 
men. 

An illiterate king is a crowned ass. 

KoA— n re non letterato 4 un asino inooronatow 
A king is never powerful that has not power oh the sea.— /«a/, 
A king promises* but observes only what he pleases. 

Ital^Vn prinee piomette> ma non ovMrva le non do die gU eom- 
ple. " 

An ill man in office is a public calamity. 

A true Englishman knows not when a thing is well. 
Who knows but it ii to the grumbling qpirit of our countrymen that 
England owte her superiority to other nations ! Thank God, we 
have not the phlegm of the Germans, to whom, if they only say 
" Eat straw," they eat st»w. 

Antiquity cannot privilege an error, nor novelty pitsjadice a 

A deceitful peace is more hurtful than ofHsn war. 
ItaLSoee piu U pace simuUta, che la guerra aperta. 
Antiquity is not always a mark of verity. 
A king's favour is no inheritance. 
An ox should not be on the jury at a goose's trial, 

B. 
Beggars fear no rebellion. 
Be you never so high the law is above you. 
Better a lean peace than a fat victory. 
By wisdom peaice, by peace plenty. 
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I 
From the anger of a lord, and from a mutiny of the people, 

God deliver us. — Spamsh, 
For sovereign power all laws are hr6ken,^^Spam$h, 

G. 

Good laws often proceed from bad manners. 
Ito/.— >Le buone l^gi spesBO nasoono da cattivi oostumi. 

Good kings never make war, but for sake of peace. 

Good men are a public good. 

H. 

He whose father is alcalde goes to trial with confidence* 
;S!|Kint«A— Quien padre tiene alcalde, s^^ro va k juicio. 

He that puts on a public gown, must put off the private 
person. 

He that England would win, 

Must with Ireland first begin. 
In time of war Ireland is of the first importance to this country, 
furnishing her with a number of able max, both soldiers and sai- 
lors, and likewise beef, pork, butter, and other provisions for 
victualling her fleets and garrisons : if these supplies were cut 
off, by Ireland being in the hands of an enemy, it would be ex- 
tremdy detrimental. 

He is half a king who has the king's good graces.— JtoJian. 

He who gives to the public gives to no one. 
j^nwA.— Quien haoe por comun, hace par ning^in. 

Hospitality to the exile, and broken bones to the oppresaor.— • 
Gaelic* 

A noble sentiment, worthy to be engraven on the banners of Eng- 
land, an<l form the basis of her foreign and domestic policy. We 
have greatly d^enerated from the virtues of our remote proge- 
nitors. The ancient Gael, even in their fastnesses and moun- 
tains, were raote generous thanfheir descendants in all thdr 
opulence and grandeur. They had no Alien Bills— no midnight 
arrests— ^no espionage to fiigltt the stranger from th,eir shores, or 
render his abode there precarious. They did not unite with oppres- 
sors, or, by a suspicious neutrality, countenance their injustioe; 
they threw open their doors to the exile, and broke the bones 
of the oppressor. The sentiment is so magnanimous, it seems 
worth preserving in the original Gaelic ; 

" Fialachd dh' an f hdgarrseh, 's enamhan brist dh'an eacorach.'! 
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He that serves the public obliges nobody.— Itftitan. 
He that bujs magistracy must sell Justice. 
Human laws reach not thoughts. 

In settling an island, the first building erected by a Spaniard 
K^tll be a church j by a Frenchman, a fort; by a JDutch- 
man, a warehouse ; and by an Englithman, an alehoase. 
It is the justice's clerk that makes the jostiee. 
It were better to hear the lark sing, than the mouse cheep. 
A border 4>roverb of the Douglases j to express, as Sir Walter Soott 
observes, what Bruce had pointed out, that the woods and hfllt 
of their country were their safest bulwarks, instead of the taM- 
fied places, which the English surpassed their neighbours in the 
art of aBsaultihg and defending. 

Justice will not condemn, even the de«il, wrongfolly. . 

K. 

King's chaiF is worth other men's corn.— Scotch. 

The perquisites that attend kings ue bettor (iiiB the wages of other 
persons. ' 

Kings and bears oft worry their keepers. 

Kings have long arms, and have many'eyes and ears, — Italian. 

Kings have no power over soals» 

Laws catch flies, but let hornets go free. 

Law makers should not be law hreakersj^-^-^otck. 

Law governs man, and reason the law. 

Law cannot persuade where it cannot punish. 

Law is costly, take a part and agree. — Scotch, 

Like the judges of Gallicia, who, for half a dozen chickens, 

will dispense with a dozen penal statutes.— Sljoamift. 

A similar dole is said to have been formerly very efficaeious with 

our country justices of the.peaise. Another Si^anish proverb 

fays, ** To the judges of Galiicia go with fiset in hand," aUuding 

to a present of poultry, usually hdd by the legs. 

M. 
Might overcomes right, ^^tu\ 
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Money is an abridgement of human power. 
Itaiian.-'-U daoaro d un oompendio del poterehumano. 

Much dUotder brings with it much order. — Spanish, 

Much law but little justice. 

Where there is mudi law, there miut be much uncertainty, and 
uncertainty in the laws must be productiTeof litigation, which 
itself is a cause of great suffexing and injustice to those posses- 
sed of little property. 

N. 

New lords, new laws. 

No money, no Swiss. 

Alluding to the base and sdfish policy of the cantonal and fedend 
governments of Switaerland, who sold their dtixens to shed theii 
blood in the wan of other nations. 

O. 

Oppression causes rebellion. 

Of all wars, peace ought to be the end. — Poo; qu^tritur bello. 

Oppression will make a wise man mad.— >Seo(c/i. 

P. 

Possession is eleven points of the law, and they say there are 
but twelve. 

Popular opinion is the greatest lie in the world. 

This is in the wrong tense; it ought to have been in the past, not in 
the present time. Popular opinion is not now a thing to be de- 
spised, though, prior to the more general diAision' of letters, it 
was little better than popular ddusion. What, indeed* was the 
opinion of the educated dassei worth two centuries ago, up(Mi any 
question of morals, government, or natural pUloaophy ? What 
did they know of any brandi of physical science, of pcriltical eco- 
nomy, penal law, or the principles of government ? They had 
no books, and if they had, tiiey ooiddvot lutve read them. Many 
of the Peers, in the reign of Henry VIII. did ndl know how to 
read, and could only sign tiuAx names with that almosy f a rg o tt en 
8ymb(d a— X, which the most illiterate daases would mow be 
ashamed of employing. Books upon hobgoUins, witches, omens, 
and Incantations, formed the literature of the age, and, of course, 
the more of this sort of knowledge any one possessed, the more 
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stXLjAd and miaduerous he became. James I. was esteemed wise 
in hisgeneratioD; he was the Solomon oC his time, and his supe- 
rior wisdom consisted in burning and tormenting those who dif- 
fered ftom him on the nature of the Divine essence. Judge Hale 
is a w^-known instance of the vandtUism of the upper-dasses 
to a xecent period: this luminary of the law oould not define 
simple larceny ; but understood the nature of witchcnft, and 
publicly condemned men for this imaginary ofiteice, amidst the 
applause of his no less enlightened omtemporaries I Popular 
opinion was a " great liei" when Galileo was prosecuted for ex- 
plaining the true nature of the earth's motion ; but the times have 
widely changed. The invention of prfiiting, and consequent 
spread of knowledge, have dispersed the cloud with which all 
ranks were enveloped t and the vo* popuH may be now considered 
the barometer of Truth. 

Peace would be general in the world, if there were neither 
mine nor thine. 
JtaL— Oran pace sarrebbe in terra, se non vi fosse il mio, e il tua 



R. 

Rewards and punishments are the basis of good government. 
ItaL-^'PeaA e premio son I'anima del buon govemo. 

Rigid justice is the greatest injustice. 

This seems paradoxicaL It doubtless means that to execute the 
laws strictly to the letter, without regard to those circumstances 
of alleviation, whidi occasionally attend the commision of crimes, 
would be ui\}ust. Fi>r example, when theft is committed merely 
to obtain tlie means of subsistence or murder after sutfering a 
grievous provocation, for whidi there is no redress ; then it seems 
fair the execution, if not the sentence, of the law should be miti- 
gated. The English penal code has, in sevend instances, pro- 
vided a different punishment for the same ofitoce, owing to the 
drcumstanoes under which it was committed, as in the diflferent 
cases of homicide. But it was impossible to foresee all the shades 
of difference, which tend to soften or a^n^avate the atrocity of 
crimes, and, in consequence, considerable discretion is left in the 
execution a£ the laws to the Judge or chief magistrate. This does 
not alter the fundamental principle of jurisprudence, that the 
law should be the same for all; it only modifies the execution^ 
not the sentence of the law. It makes no distinction between the 
rich and the poor ; for if a gentleman commits a felon's oflfenoe, 
he receives a felon's punishment, without regard to his embroi- 
dered coat or long purse. ^ 
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S. 

Soldiers in peace are like'chininies in summer. 

Socfc is the goTemiiieDt« sncb are tiie p«o<|)ie.->»f tcrilam 

T. 

The bbod of the soldier makes the glerjF of the general. 
Ilal.^-11 saague del totdato fegnnide il oapltttio. 

The people murder one another^ and princes embrace one 
another. — lu lian. 

The soldier is well paid for doing mischief. 
JtoL— n Midato per far male e ben pagatoi 

The king's cheese goes half away in parings. 

That war is only just which is necessary. 

The king may give honour, but thou art to make thyself 
. honourable. 

The multitude of offenders is their protection. 

The subject's love is the king's life guard. 

The fear of war is worse than war itself. 
Itah P tggk) k la pauza della guerray die la guerra istegsa. 

The gnilty man fears the law, the innocent man fortowe. 

The greater the man, the greater the crime. 

The word of a king ought to be binding, as the o^th of a 
subject.— JtaKan. 

The more laws, the more offenders. 

The worst of law is, that one suit breeds twenty. 

The laws go as kings please, 
SpanMh-^AUk van leyes, donde quieren reyea. 

The king may bestow offices^ but cannot bestow wit to ma- 
nage them. 

The treason is loved, but the traitor is hated.— ItaiNm. 

A aentiment often repeated by Julius Caesar, of whidi probaUy he 
was the author. Shakspeare has forcibly expressed the feeUnga 
of one who had been deceived. 

" Thou cold-blooded slave. 
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Hatt thou not ipoke like thunder on my dde ? 
Been sworn my aoldier ? Udding me depend 
Upon thyitan, thy fortune* andtiiy ttnogth? 
And dost thou now lUl over to my foes 7 
Thou wear'st a limi's hide I doff it* for shame. 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs,!** 

Traitora* false firiends, and apostates, may be all included under 
the same anathema. 

The mob has many heads, bat no brains. 

The magistrate's son escapes from ererj thing.— ^timA. 

" Great men," says Mr. Collins, ** too often commit all sorts of vil- 
lainies with impunity.** Not in England, we presume. It Is 
long since the aristocracy of this country lost the privilege to 
levy contributions, to rob, and murder, with impimity. Thank 
God, the highest person in the kingdom (except the King, who, 
the bishops 9ay, can do no wrong), cannot raise a finger against 
the lowest, without being amenable to the laws. The case is dif- 
ferent in Ireland, if Mr. Wakefield be correct; but that has long 
been a *' spot aceuned,** out of the pale of the law and Justice 
too. 

Their power and their will are the measures princes take of 
right and wrong. 

The larger states are, the more tbey are subject to refolo* 
tions.— Italian. 

That trial is not fair, where affection is judge. 

Trade and commerce are universal cheating by general consent. 

To keep a custom you hammer the anvil stilly though you 
have no iron. 

W. 

War makes thieves and peace hangs them. — Italian, — French, 

War is death's feast. 
The Italiatu say, *' When war begins, hell opens." 

War with the world and peace with England.— 5pan»%. 

It is uncertain whether this historical proverb be the result of the 
splendid folly of the Spanish armada; but England must al- 
ways have been a desirable ally to Spain, against her powerful 
neighbour. Such is the natural policy of Spain; but how the 
wisdom of the foregoing maxim, has been sacrificed under the 
sway of her late sovereigns t 
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Wan bring scars. 

War, hantidg, and love, have a thousand pains for one 
pleasure. 
^niOu^^OiOm, easa, y atuores, por on t>laeer mil dolores. 

* We may see a prince but not search him. 

What a great deal of good great men might do ! 

What Christ takes not, tlie exchequer carries away.— Spani<%. 

A stiikiiig picture of national suffering, under the double evils of a 
rapacious diurch and oppressive taxation. 

Where there are many laws, there are many enormities. 

Where drums beat, laws are silent. 

Who draws the sword against his prince, must throw away 
the scabbard. 

Who knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to reign. 
Ite^— Chi non sa disaimulaie,- non sa regnaie. 

A favourite maxim of Tiberius, the Roman empevmr, and of Louis 
XIILofFranoe. 

Who serves at court, dies on straw. — Italian. 

Alluding to the uncertainty of royal favour. It cannot, of coune, ap- 
ply to England, where it is well known the sunndiine of the eourt 
is the most sure means of providing forji comfortable old age ! 

Who eats of the king^s goose will void a feather forty years 
after. — Frettch, 

With the king and the Inquisition, hash I— %intsft. 

The gravity and taciturnity of the Spaniards have been ascribed to 
this proverb. It is descriptive of the state of the people when 
the popular spirit was subdtied, and everyone dreaded to find a 
spy under his roof. 

Wise and good men invented the laws, but fools, and the 
wicked put them upon it. 

You pretend the public, but mean yourself. 
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A, 

A BROAB hat does not always cover a wise head« 

Ask thy parse w6at thoa sbouldst boy. 

A man that keeps riches and enjoys them not, is like an ass 
tiiat carries gold and eats thistles. 

Accusing the times is but excusing ourselves. 

A great fortune is a great slavery. 

A bird is known by its note, and a man by his talk. 

A fop of fashion is the mercer's friend, the tailor's fool, and 
his own foe. 

A good presence is letters of recommendation. 

A hog upon trust, grunts till he is paid for. 

A man in debt is stoned every year. — Spanish, 

That is» he is duniMd, peiseo^ted, and ultimately hanMsed to death* 
lyy the perpetual visitations of his crediton. It is a question, 
wor^y the attention of the Parliament* to ascertain how numy 
poor devils in this commercial country are annually driven to sui- 
cide or to Bedlam from pecuniary embarrassment One of the 
greatest improvements in legislation would be to follow the eta-< 
ample of Amoica* and idboiliah oompulsOTy process for the re- 
covery of debts. It would not only root out a fruitful source of 
litigation and inoonsi^rate speculation, but abolish a g^oM ano- 
maly in our jurisprudence. To ^ve the power of arbitrary im- 
prisonment to a ereditq|r is to identify the prosecutor with the 
Judge, and to make a man amenaUe, not to fixed laws, but , to 
the passions and caprice of incensed individuals. 

All cove^, all lose. 

Argus at home, but a mple abroa^. 

Ita/.—- In c^ 4r^o, di fuop talpa. 
A spur in the head is worth two in your bee). 
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A mittened cat never was a good banter. 

A sluggard takes an hundred steps because he would not 
take one in due time. 

Account not that work slavery that brings in penny savory. 

A sillerless man gangs fast through the market. — Scotch, 

As you salate, you will be saluted* — Itaiian, 

A nod from a lord is a breakfast for a fool. 

A gentleman ought to travel abroad; but to dwell at home. 

A rich man's foolish sayings pass for wbe ones.— ipamsb. 

A rascal grown rich has lost all his kindred. 

A good word for a bad one, is worth much and costs little,— 
Italian, 

A man without ceremony had n6ed of great merit in its place. 

All saint without, all devil within. 

Alike every day makes a clout on Sunday. — Scotch, 

According to your purse govern your mouth. — JtaUati, 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

As good play for nothing, as work for nothing. 

A fu' purse never lacks friends.— -<$co<cA. 

A covetous roan makes a halfpenny of a farthing, and a li- 
beral man makes sixpence of it. 

Always taking out of the meal-tub, and never patting in, 
soon comes to the bottom. 

A penny spared is twice got. 

An artist lives every where. 
A Greek proverb, used by Nero, wheu be was reproached with the 
ardoiir he gave himself up to the study of music. It answen 
to the Spanish, " A skilful mechanic makes a good pilgrim." 
He wiU in every place find the means to maintain himself ; 
which gives him an jidvantage over the mere gentlenum, who 
might b^, while the artist could live by his trade. No dais 
is, in. fact, more independent than mechanics. For this reason 
Rousseau tau^^t every child should be instructedin some trade« 
and the Germans, of all ranks, formerly were brought up to some 
handicraft, so that they might be provided against the vidssi- 
tudes of fortune. 
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AH men think their enemies ili men* 

A man in a passion rides a horse that runs away with bira. 

All is fine that is fit 

An ass is the gmvest beast, an owl the gravest bird. 

A civil denial is better than a rode grant 

A man's follj ought to be hb greatest secret. 

An oak is not felled at one stroke. 

A servant is known by his master's absence. 

A shoemaker's wife and a smith's mare are always worst shod. 

The Spsniaids say* '* In the nnith's house the knlfls is made of 
wood ;" implying, that ^rbBxe they have the means and opportu- 
nity of procuring the comforts and oonvenienoeg of life, they are 
generally the moet wanting. Indeed, it were easy to show, that 
there are many other good things in the world beside a knifb and 
» horse-shoe, which we do not ei^oy, lor other reasons than the 
want of opportimity to procure them. Man is a very foolish and 
perverse creature, and his actions influenced (Mr. Bentham's 
theory notwithstanding) by very difltoent ooonderationa than a 
sober calculation of self-interest. 

All is soon ready in an orderly house. 

Anger and baste hinder good counsel. 

A poor man's debt makes a great noise. 

Ail complain of want of memory, but none of want of judg- 
ment. 

A man without money is a bow without an arrow. 

An open countenance, but close thought8.^Ita2tan. 

Advice given by the elegant Wotton to Milton, prior to the young 
poet commencing his Italian traveb. 

An empty belly hears nobody. 

A poor man has not many marks for fortune to shoot at 

An old dog cannot alter his way of barking. 

An idle brain is the devil's workshop. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

A penny-worth of mirth is worth a pcund of sorrow. 

A yoong man idle, an old man needy*— Ito^tan. 

I 
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At a good bargain pause Mrlule. 

A littte af gleot «aj hncd gnat misoliief. 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

Avarice increaaes with weaith.«<-*lta(ian, 

A pin a day is a groat a ytBf»t^Sootdt, 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

A true nobleman would prefer rags to patched clothes.— 
Spaniih, 

Ab. Collins explains tbii proverb to mean^ " that a man of honour 
ought to emfaoraoa poverty« rather than be guilty of meamiesa to 
support his rank in Ufe." This is yevy. good ; b^t I should vslker 
interpret the proverb liteiaUy, and think that a p^rsoq of spirit 
t an4 di^ty would prefei; " th9 hole out to a elout." As a noted 
wit once observed* one is an accident of the dayA hut th« other is 
a oertain sign of belplfiss and pjwmedi^tad paonffy* 

A wager is a fool*s argument. 

^ th^^^<}-bare coa^ is arm^uf prooiC i^inst an highwayman. 

A vwy good or very bad poet is remarkable \ but a middling 
one, who can bear? 

An affected superiority spoils company. 

A poor squire ought to have hb cup of sliver, and his kettle 
of copper. — Spanish « 

Tlv>ush th^y will oQst the most at fissi;, they will hwfc thf longer* 
and in the end be the cheapest. 

A skilful mechiKii^^ 9, gofKl pUgHa|.^i$jfMmtA« 

An empty pyurfe and a nevif hoim mke a maa wvo.toa^te* 
* — Itq2tan« 

A lean dog gets nothing but fl«as«-~-iSSpanisiL 
Alluding to the unfortunate, who ar^ shunned by thei^ Ib^a^v aascH 
dates <and fHends. Paupertas fugitur, toto qyie arcesHtur. 

An artful fellow is the devil in a doubtet. 

As is the garden, such is the gardener.«-He&rei0. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 

A deluge of words and a drop of sense. 

A man loses his thne that comes eariy to a bad bargam. 
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A wicked book it tli« inuie beoAoae it cMHtti tepent. 

Baochos his drowned fiiore men than Neptune. 

Bashfulness is bojrish. 

Better eat grey bread in jour youth than in your age.— 
Scotch, 

Better a clout than the hole ont'^Scotch, 

Beauty is potent, but money is bmnipotent. 
ITrsncA.— Amour fait bcaiMKnip* mats axgent fait ttitit. 

Burn not your house to flight away the mice. 
To suMue a trifling evil do not incur a greater. 

Begging of a courtesy is selling of liberty. 

Better wear oat shoes than sheets. 

Better give a shilling than lelid and loee half^a* crown. 

' Better have one plough going than two cradles. 

Better is the last smile tbAn the fifst langhtct. 

Business to-morrow. 
A Greek proverb, applied to a person ruined hy his own neglect 
The fate of an eminent penon perpetuated this expression, which 
he oasually employed on the occasion. One of the Theban pole- 
marchs, in the midst of a oonvivial party, receiveA despatches 
relating to a conspiracy : flushed with wine, although pressed by 
the courier to open them immediately, he smiled, and in gaiety 
laying the letter under the pillow of his oou^, observed* '* Ba-i 
siness to-morrow !" Plutarch records that he fell, a victim to the 
twenty-fbur hours he had lost, and became the author of a pro' 
verb, which was still circulated among the Greeks. 

Better half a loaf than no bread. 

Better spared than ill aptnt»**^8eotch, 

Bofeiness is tbe sdlt of life. 

Busy folks are always meddling. 

Boyrs will be men. 

C. 
Care will kill a cat j yet there is no living without it. 
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Conversation, Reaches more than meditation. 

Come not to the counsel ancaIled.i-*&otcfc. ' 

Conceited men think nothing can be done without them. 

Clowns are best in their own company, bat gentlemen are 
beat every where. 

Crows are never the whiter for washing themselves. 

Contempt is the sharpest reproof. 

Craft, connting all things, brings nothing home. 

Cautious men live drudges to die wretches. 

Count siller after a' your kin.-— &otefc# 
A precious safe nuudm this, and not a little 'duunacteristic of the 
ootimtry it comes from. The reader wiU remark, that most of 
the proverbs relating to saving and eccmomy, are of Scottish 
origin. 

Contempt will sooner kill an injury than revenge. 

Compliments cost nothing, yet many pay dear for them. 

Curse on accounts with relations 1 — ^nith. 
They generally expect to be favoured ; and if not, there arises 
animosity and ill blood. 

Cure your sore eyes only with your elbow. 

D. 

Dependence is a poor trade. 

Despair has mined some, but presumption multitudes. 

Do as most do, and fewest will speak evil of thee. 

Do not buy of a huckster, nor be negligent at an inn.««- 
Spanish, 

* Do not all that you can do; spend not all that you have; 
believe not all that you hear ; and tell not all that you 
know. 

Drown not thyself to save a drowning raan. 
Do not ruin yourself to save a man, from whose character or ritua<- 
tion, there is no hope of efitectually serving. 

Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor 
his wife a widow. 
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Drive thy bmindss ; let not that drtre thee. 

Dnw not thy bow before thy arrow be fixed. 

Dirl is dirtiest apon clean white linen. 

An imputation on a man of spotless character leaves the foulest 
Hot. 

Do not close a letter without reading, nor driak water with- 
out seeing it. — Spanish, 

Dumb folks get no lands. 
Too mudi diffidence, as well as too forward a disposition, m ay im- 
pede a man's fortune. 

Enough is a feast, too much a vanity. 

Every one should sweep before his own door. 

Every man is the son of his own work. 

Every one must live by his trade. 
JVmeft.— *I1 faut que le prdtre vive de I'autel. 

Every one has a penpy to spend at a new alehouse. 

F. 

Every man loves justice at another man's house ; nobody 
cares for it at his own. 

We aH natoirany lovefidr play among others, and it is only when 
«e{f intervenes, that we become sutjgect to a sinister bias. This is 
a truth that needs no illustration here. We have abundant 
proof of it in the conduct of judges, juries, politicians, ministers 
of religion, and every dass; all of whom are perfectly honoura- 
ble men, till some darling int^^st, opinion, or connexion, inter- 
feres to Mas their decisions. 

Every one thinks he hath more than bis share of bratas* 

Expect nothing from him who preimaes a great deal.«-«ita2iafi. 

JFaney may boh bran, tsu^ think it floar. 

Father, in reclaiming a child, should ont-wit him, and sel- 
/ dom beat him. 

For want of a nail the shoe is lost, for want, of a shoe the 
horse is lost, for want of a horse the rider is lost. 
Sthowing how a smaH n^lect 8<nnetinles breeds a great mischief. 

i3 
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Fine dressing, is a fine house swept before the windows. 
For m^d words, deaf ears. 

Flattery sits in the parlour, while plain dealing is kicked on 
of doors. 

Forecast is better than work bard. 

Fortune can take nothing from us but what she gave. 

Fortune knocks once at least at every man's door. 



G. 

Good words cost nothing, but arc worth much. 

God send us some money, for they are little thought of 
that want it, quoth the Earl of Eglinton at Prayer. — 
Scotch. 

Go not for every grief to the physician, for every quarrel to 
the lawyer, nor for every thirst to the pot. — Italian, 

God makes and apparel shapes, but money makes the man. 
Lat. — PecunUt dediunt omnia. 

Good bargains are pick-pockets. 

Grieving for misfortunes is adding gall to wormwood. 

Grandfather's servants are never good. 

» Give neither counsel nor salt till you are asked for i 
ItaUan, 

Give a clown your finger and he'll take your whole hand. 



H. 

Have not the cloak to make when it begins to rain. 

Help hands^ for I have no lands. 

He who has neither ox noi cow, ploughs airnigfat aad has 
nothing in the morning. — Spanith, 

He may make a will upon his nail for any thing he has to 

give. 

He who pays well is master of every body's purse. 
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He who tharea has the worst 8bare.^-^fMm5^. 

He may find fault that cannot mend.— Seotoh. 

He who trasts to the landlady at a tavern feels it at home.-* 
SpanWi. 

He who would catch fish most not mind getting wet.-^ 
Spanish, 

He who stoops much, shows his posteriors.-— jpanu^. 

He who rises late neither hears mass nor eats meat.— SpantsA. 

He that falls in the dirt, the longer be lies the dirtier he is. 

He is idle that might he better employed. 

He who will stop every roan's month, must have a great deal 
. of meal. 

He who works in the market-place has many teachers.— 
Spanish. 

He that has no silver in his porse, shonI4 have silver on his 
tongue. 

He that lives upon hope has but a slender diet. 

He hath swallowed a stake, he cannot bow. 

' He knows not a hawk from a handsaw. 

He that died half a year ago is dead as Adam. 

He is fool enough himself, who will bray against another ass. 

He who says what he likes, hears what he does not like. — 
Spanish. 

He is not wise who is not wise for himself. 

He who would thrive, must follow the church, the sea, or 
the king's service. . 

Spanith. — Quien quieie mednur, i^Mia, o mar, o casa reaL 

He that lends to all who will borrow, shows great good will 
bnt little wisdom. 

He loves bacon well that licks the sow's breech. 

He sends to the East Indies for Kentish pippins. 

He that makes himself an ass, must not take il ill if men ride 
him. 
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He is not drank for noting, who pajt his reMon for bis 
reclioning. 

He has left bis parse in liis other bieeches. 

He plays well that wins. 

Honours set off merit, as dfess handsome peiMiis* 

He that wears black mast hang a brash at his back. 

To dean off the dust, wUeh it riiows man than any eoloar. Men, or 
rather boys and monke} a, are very imitative creatares. The King, 
on one occasion, was reported in the newspapers to have had cm 
a Idadi atoek, and ever since blade stocks have been worn, dla 
nUUtaire, by every apprentice and serving man in the metropo- 
lis. As to myself, I think black an odious colour. First, because 
it is a proftwrional cut, with ^^idi are aseodated ideas of oaft 
and law, of lawn sleeves, wigs, and gowns, all of whidi I despise* 
Secondly, it is a grave and melancholy costume. It is long since 
gravity was considered a t3rpe of superior intellect (a part, by the 
by, of the " Wisdom of the Andents,") and why should a black 
ooat indicate superior holiness, learning* or xespectabtUty ? It Is 
dearly a colour that tends to exdte gloomy ideas (the devil him- 
self bdng blade), and there are, certainly, abundant subjects of 
melandioly in tMs world without any artifldiH ereationa that 
way. My last olqection to it is philosophical, and applies only to 
hot weather. ' Optidans inform us that colours are not in bodies 
themselves, but arise aoleij tKxn. the wilactien of the d Mfewut 
rays of light Thus, those that reflect the red rays, are of a red 
colour; violet — ^violet; orange— orange ; and so on to the end of 
the chapter. From this It follows, that faodiea whidi reflect the 
greatest number, and the hottest rays, are the coolest. Now 
white is that colour, for it throws off idl the solar rays, whereas 
black absorbs them alL White then is the coolest, and black the 
hottest, wear in the summer. Away then with the black coats, hats, 
cravats, beards, and every thing c^ of a sable hue, for the gay 
and dieeifai white, whidi, hi the Dog Days at toast, is the pidy 
comfortable and philosophical costume I 

He hath slept well thai renembers not Ikait he hsth slepf ill. 

He had need rise by times that woald please every body. 

He has riches enough, who needs neither borrow nor iatter. 

He who has a trade may travel every where.-* Sp&niik. 

He who bays by the penny, keeps his ewn hoase and ether 
men's too. 

He who studies his content wants it most. 
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He that knows not when to bo tUent, knows not when lo 
speak* 

He who doth not rise eariy never does a good day's work. • 

He has the Bible in his hand, and the Alcoran in his heart. 

He speaks as if every word would lift a dish. 

He scratches bis bead with one finger. 
A Greek proverb, applied to penons of effeminate mannen. 

He'd skin a loose and send the hide and fat to market. — 
Jrith* 

He's like a bagpipe ; you never hear him till his belly is full. 

He fiath made a good progress in a business, who hath thought 
well of it before hand. 

He who has an art, has every where a part 
IML^^hi ha arte, per tutto ha parte. 

He is miserable once who feels it, but twice who fears it be- 
fore it comes. — Eastern, 
He that spares when he is young, may spen^^when he is old. 
He who promiseth runs in debt. — Spanitk, 

He that hears much, and speaks not all, shall be welcome both 
in bower and hall. 
J«erf.— Parla pooo, aaeolto aMai, e non falllri. 

He that buys a horse ready wrought, has many a pin and 
nail for nought. 

The French lay, * II faut achetex natson fidt, et fenune k Ulte,' A 
house ready made and a wift to make. 

He that laughs when he is alone, will make sport in 
company. 

He that converses not, knows nothing. 

He set my house on fire only to roast his eggs ! 

He that fears you present will hate you absent. 

He lights his candle at both ends. 

He that will thrive must rise at five ; he that hath thriven may 
lie till seven. 

He who serves well, need not be afraid to ask his wages. 
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He is never likely to h«ve a geod thMg eheap^ Haki b afiaid 
to ask the price. — French. 

He who Mumblefl twice ever one stone, it ii no wondcir if he 

l^reak his neck. — Spanish, 

'He that canna roak sport should marnane. — Scotch, 

He that has a great nose thinks everj body is speaking of it. 

He's an ill boy that goes like a top, no longer than it is 
whipt. 

He sneaks as if he would creep into his mouth. 

He wounded a dead man to the heart. 

He has ae face to God, anither to the devil.-— iScotoft. 

He that by the plough ^ould thrive, himself mast either liold 
or drive. 

Honey in the mouth saves the purse. 
ItoZ.»-Miele in bocca, guardala borsa. 

Honours change manners. 

Hunting, hawking, and love, for one joy have a hundred 
griefs. — Scotch, 

He who converses with nobody, is either a brute or an angel. 

He knows which side of bis bread is buttered. 

He mends like sour ale in summer. x 

I. 

Idle folks have the most labour. 

Idle men are dead all their life long. 

Idleness is the greatest prodigality in the world. 

I sell nothing on trust dll to-morrow* 
Written on the shop doors. 

If an ass goes a travelling, he^ll not come home a horse. 

If you would be Pope, you must think of nothing else* 

If you would succeed in any undertaking of importance, you must 
devote all your mind and attention to It 

If you will not hear reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles. 



If better were within, better would come out 

If joa have a loitering servant, place hla dinner before him 
i^d send him of an errand.«-iSpaNif&« 

Idle foUu have mostly the fharpef t appetitef, and a bribe, in the 
shape of somethiog to eat or dxiidi, puts them the soonest in 
motion* 

Industry is fortune's right hand ; frugality, her left. 

If you wish a thbg done, go ; if not, send. 

If youth knew what age would crave, it would both get and 
save. 

I mistress and you miss, who is to sweep the house. — Spanish, 

If you make money your god, it will plague you like the 
devil. 

If the counsel be good, no matter who gave it 

It is more easy to praise poverty than to bear it. — ItaUmu 

In affairs of this world, men are saved not by ftiith bat by 
the WMil of it. 

If you be not ill, be not ill-like. — Scotch, 

If fools went not to maiket, bad ware would not be sold*'— 
Spanuh, 

It is haid for aft empty bag to stand upright. 

Impudence and wit are vastly different. 

If you pli^ with. 9i fool at home, he'll play with you abroad. 
$pmmh. 

It is a pi^ that those who taught you to taflc, did not also 
teaeh you to hold your tongue. 

If you woul^ i^ake an epemy, lend a man money and ask 
for U nev m r^ P^rhigucH, 

It is ipo late to spare when the bottom is bare.<-^atcA. 

It is miseiablft hospitaUty to of en yoor dears and skat your 
coamtenanoe. 

It is a poor ait that maiutains not the artizan. — ItaUon*. 

JestSy Hke mseatiaeats, have often soar sance. 
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K. 

Keep a thing seven years and you will find a use for it,— 
Gaelic* 

Keep out of a hasty man's way for a while ; out of a sailen 
man's, all the days of your life. 

Keep your thoughts to yourself; let your mien be free and 
open. 

Keep something for a sair fit. — Scotch, 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 

Keep aloof from quarrels ', be neither a witness nor a party. 



Let choler be a common soldier, not a commftnder. 

Let us be friends, and put out the devirs eyes. 

Let your letter stay for the post, not the post for your letter. 
• ---Italian. 

Loquacity is the fistula of the soul, ever running and never 
cured. 

Liberality is not in giving largely, but in giving wisely. 

Leave raillery when it is the most agreeable. 

Jtal,'^lMBa& la burla, quando piu place. 

Since long stories went out of fashion with the hoops and wire caps 
of our grandmothers, a talent for raillery became the most engag- 
ing so^al aooompludunent. There is, certainly, notfaii^ more 
entertaining than a little bit of banter on the foUies and vanities 
of our friends and acquuntance; it often does them good, 
and nobody in the world any harm, provided it is well carried on. 
But, like the handling of a delicate lancet, it requixea great skill 

- in the management, so that it only punctures the skin, without 
wounding the fle^ aUd leaving a rankling soreness bdliind. 
Charles IL is represented to have possessed tbu fine tact to per- 
fection. Nobody knew better how to hit the morbid parts of his 
oompam(»i8, yet, like a dexterous fencer, he used his weapon 
with so much grace, good-breeding, and good-nature, that they 
could never haxbour any resentment for the punidrnwnt he in- 
flicted. The rule in the proverb is a good one, and founded on 
a just observance of colloquial Jokery . The fact is, we are never 
8o well pleased with our smart sayings, as when we are doing the 
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mottexecntion; irtienourJolcMteilthAbeit, or»Mtfletayiiigla, 
th0 csp fltf* tvtt d^oy them the moat, and then it the greet 
danger, leit, intiie tide of victory, wecnicetuie the reel (for it U 
only the truth that wounds) inflrmitiee of our fineode, in a way 
even good tempers cannot bear, in Jest or earnest. 

listeners hear no good of tbemselTes. 

Little said is soon amended. 

Little boats must keep near shore, large estates may ventare 
more. 

Locky men need no counsel. 

Ljing rides on debt's back. 

To put off our creditors we have recourse to subterftiges, whidi, if 
not absolute lying, are a near iqiprtMeh to it. 

Long is the arm of the needy. — Gaelic, 

M. 

Many there be that buy nothing with their money but re- 
pentance. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

Make a wrong step and down yoo go. 

More nice than wise. 

Modest appearance, good humour, and prudence, make a 
gentleman. 

Make yourself all honey, and the flies will devour you.— > 
Italian. 

Money will make the pot boil, though the devil p— 'in the 
fire. 

Money makes the man perfect. 
Xaf«-.*^Integer est ivdex^ quisquis non indiget auro. 

Many talk like philosophers, and live like fools. 

Masters shdnld be sometimes blind and sometimes deaf. 

Men apt to promise, are apt to forget. » 

Notliing should be done in haste but gripping of fleas* — 
Scotch* 
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Kfttaoe telB«verj thkg for M&a to lidbonr. 

ThenawdA!ytti»ftyiifOMarwaMi---]aiidaiidlalioun Tbsspon- 
tsneoHt pcodimof the Mrfli it BttHed, Imt Omm it B0 Hrnit to 
tlM ptodoee of induftry. 

Neither give to all, nor contend with fools. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your parse open. 

None so old that he hopes not for a year of life. 

Never lose a hog for a halfpenny worth of tar. 

No sweet without some sweat ; without paina, no gaios^ 

Never sign a writing till you have re^ it, nor diink wine^tiil 
yon have seen it — Spanish, 

No raillery is woras thas that which ia true. 

Itol.— Non ce la pegglor builache la veiB. 

Neither great poverty, nor great ricbesi will hear reason. 

Out of debt, out of danger. 

One that is perfectly idle is perfectly weary too, and knows 
not what he would hava or do. 

Of money, wit, and virtue, believe one fonrtli of what you 
hear* 

Overdoing is doing nothing to the purpose. 

One barber shaves not so dose but viother ilnds work^ 

Of little meddling comes great ease. 

Of saving cometh having. 

Owe money to be paid at Easter, and lient will seem short to 
yon. 

One ounce of discretion is worth a pound of wit. 

One may live and learn. 

P. 

Pay as you go, and keep frou\ small score. 
Pains to get, care to keep, feav to lose. 
Past labour is pleasant. 
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Poor men may think well, bat rich aieB nay think well and 
do well. 

Play's gude while it is play. — Scotch. 

PoTerty is the mother of all arts. 
Jte/. I 111 poverta e la madiedi tutti I'arti. 

Provide for the worst, the bast will save itself. 

Poverty breaks covenants. 

Poverty is an evil counsellor. 

Poverty is no baseness, but it is a branch of knavery. 
SjMm<«A.— La probesa no es villesa, mas es ramo de picardia. 
'< Ha whom tlia diead of wantenmarM* 
With baoeneos acts, with meanness hears." 

Poverty breeds strife. 

Poverty craves many things, bat avarice more. — Italian. 

Poverty has no shame* 
l^nUh*^A pobren, no hay veiguensa. 

Poverty makes a man acquainted with strange bed-fellows. 

Poverty is social slavery. 
TheddflayiBgian the evUsof poverty are numerous-4ai4l no wonder, 
for It U a bitter calamity . Burke has Justly observed, that riches 
giveaman the same ateendanee in dviUsed society, which superior 
•trengthdoes in astateof nature^ Without money we aie powerless i 
we can neither have law, nor physic, nor good divinity. What 
Uien is a man if he has not the means to protect property, pie- 
serve health, nor procure salvatioQ ? He is poor indeed ! He is 
aslave— donUy so, in body and in mind. He must toil for some- 
body to live, and, though he may think, he must be wary how he 
speaks, lest he ofibnd his employers— may be his patrons I Oh ^ 
the woid I he had better be a negro and boil sugar than a needy 
man in agreat cky. TVo walk about tongue-tied andcfaop-ftUen, 
the scorn of wealthy fools, and surrounded with enjoyments, 
which, to him, only '* vex his eye and tease his heart I" He lies 
under the donUe curse of Tantalus, and the gnawing of Prome- 
theus. 

Purposing without performing, is mere fooling. 

Praise without profit, puts little in the pocket. 

Praise a fair day at night. 

Q. 

Quality without quantity is little thought of.^—iSceteJk* 
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Qaarrelling ddg9 come halting borne. 
Quick landlords make careful tenants. 
Quiet persons are welcome every where. 
Quick returns make rich merchauts. — Scotch. 

R. 

Rise early and you will see ; wake and you- will get wealUi 
— Spanish, 

Riches, like manure, do no good till they are spread. 

Riches may at any time be left, bat not poverty. 

Running hares do not need the spur. — Italian, 

S. 

See, listen, and be silent, and you will live in peace.* — Italian 

Silks and satins put out the kitchen fire. 

So much of passion, so much of nothing to the purpose. 

Speak well of your friend, of your enemy say nothing. 

Spare to. speak, spare to speed. 

Some have been thought brave because they were afraid to 
ran away. 

Sit in your place and none can make you rise. 

Spend not where you may save ; spare not where you must 
spend. 

Spend and be free, but make no waste. 

Speak little and to the purpose, and you will pass for some- 
body. 

Setting down in writing is a lasting memory. 

Some are very busy, and yet do nothing. 

T. 

Take time while time is, for time will away. 

Talking pays no toll. 

Take heed will surely speed. i 
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Tell not «U jou know» nor do all yoa cvu^ltalian. 
That which is well done is twice done. 
Think of ease but woik on. 
That is good sport that fills the bellj^« — Scotch, 
Take away fuel and take away flame. 
The ttone that lies not in your way» need not offend yoa. 
The best throw upon the dice is to throw them away. 
The best of the gane is, to do one's business and talk little 
of it. 

The money you refuse will neyet do you good. 

There are more lords in the world than fine gentlemen. 

The sun is never the worse for shining on a dung-hill. 

The sweat of Adam's brow has streamed down ours ever 
since. 

Too much spoileth, too little is nothing. 

The belly teaches all arts. 

Ito7.— 'Tutte le sdenze insegna il ventre^ 

The present fashion is always handsome. 

The fox*s wiles will never enter into the lion's head. 

The dearer it is, the diiyeaper it is to me, for 1 shall buy tlie 
less. 

The bead grey, and no brains yet ! 

There are no coxcombs so troublesome, as those that have 
some wit. 

The more wit, the less courage. 

The foolish Alchy mist sought to make gold of iron, and made 
iron of gold. — Italian. 

The poor man's wisdom is as useless as a palace in a wilder- 
ness*. — Gaelic , 

The sluggard's guise— loth to bed and loth to rise. 

The eye of the roaster doth more than both hands. 

The poor do penance for the follies of their superiors.^ 
Italian* 

K 2 
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There is a knack ot appearing knowing, if we can only be 
silent. 

The king of good fellows is appointed for the qoeen of 
beggars. 

The abase of riches is worse than tlie want of them. 
There are two things men ought to take special care of; their health 
and theit.pockets. If either of these be indisposed, God help the 
su^ierer. The Italians say, " Poverty is half a sickness ;" but 
of the two, I think the health had better be low than the pocket. 
In sickness we need little, but in health our wants are like armed 
men, and must be satisfied. Bacon says, " Knowledge is 
power," but the wisdom of a poor man goes a very little way, 
while the loquadty of a rich fod carries every thing before it. 
Poverty is real slavery— bodily and mental. By all means then 
we ought to get money ; not to hoard, but to spend— to procure 
enjoyment, liberty, independence, and above all, the power of 
doing goqd. 

The fool wonders, the wise man travels. 

The rich and ignorant are sheep with golden wool. — Italian, 

The horse -shoe that clatters wants a nail. — Spanith. 
Applied to those who boast most of their wealth, when in the 
greatest difficulties. 

Three things onlj are well done in haste : flying from the 
plague, escaping quarrels, and catching fleas. 

The less wit a roan has, the less he knows he wants it. 

To him that wills, ways are seldom wanting. 

The holidays of joy are the vigils of sorrow. 

The study of vain things is laborioas idleness. 

They may know the workman from his work. — Italian, 

The true art of making gold, is to have a good estate, and 
spend little of it. 

The poor roan's budget is fall of schemes. — Spani$h, 

The more riches a fool hath,thefoolisherhe is. 

The easiest way to dignity is hamility. 

Though a coat be never so fine, which a fool wears, yet 'tis 
but a fool's coat. 

Try your friend with a falsehood, and if he keep it a secret, 
tell him the trath.—Jto/ian. 
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There is no fishing for trout in dry breeches.— ^^nisft. 

If we would ei^oy any good, we must make the necessary sacrifices 
to obtain it. 

The more yeu court a mean man, the statelier he grows. — 
Spanish. 

To believe a business impossible, is the way to make it so. 

To work for the Bishop. 

Spaniah — * Trabajar para el oUspo.' A figurative allusion, imply- 
ing, a man's industry and exertions bave yielded no profit nor 
advantage to him. 

To be a fool or a knave in print, doth but bring the truth to 
light. 

That man is cheaply bought who costs but a salutation. 

To quake at work, and sweat at meals. . 
S^mMI.— Al baoer temblar, y al comer sudar. 

The best is the cheapest. — Italian. 

The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. 

There is more trouble in having nothing to do, than in hav- 
ing much to do.— Jtaitan. 

To be proud of an hereditary title is to flaunt in a dead man*s 
clothes. 

That bolt never came out of your quiver. 

That is a wise delay which makes the road safe. 

True valour is fire y bullying is smoke. 

To whom you betray your secret,* you give your liberty .-« 
ItcUian. 

Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 
IVutarch observes Hiat, out of three of the beat things, tiuree of the 
worst arise; fhnn truth, hatred; Arom familiarity, contempt; 
from happiness, envy. 

Trouble not your head about the weather, nor the govern- 
• ment. 

V. 

Virtue> itself, without good manners, is laughed at. 
Venture thy opinion, but not thyself for thy opinion. 
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Unbidden guests know not where to sit down. 
Unexperienced men think all things easy. 
Use soft words and hard arguments. 

* W. 

Wealth makes worship. 

Wealth is best known by want. 

Well to work and make a fire, it doth care and skill require. 

When flatterers meet, the devil goes to dinner. 

Who spends more than he should, shall not have to spend 
when he would. 

We hate delay ; yet it makes us wise. 

We never know the worth of water till the well is dry* 

Where necessity pinches, boldnesses prudence. 

With fo3(es we must play the fox. 

Wit is folly, unless a wise man has the keeping of it. 

When necessity comes in, tarn modesty out. 

Wine and youth are fire upon fire. 

Who more brag than they that have least to do. 

Worth, without wealth, is a good servant out of place. 

What the better is the house for the sluggard rising early. 

Wealth is not his who gets it, but his who enjoys it. 

When a man is not liked, whatever he does is amiss. 

Who will not keep a penny shall never have maBj* 

Wrinkled parses make wrinkled faces. 

When a fool has bethought himself, the market is over. 

When you have any business with a man, give him title 
enough. ^ 

When you have bought one fine thing you must buy ten 
more, so that your appearance may be all of a piece. 

When either side .grows warm with argutnenty the wisest 
man gives over first. 
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Weigh Tighti if yoa aeli dear. 

Write down the advice of him who lores yoa, tboagh you 
like it not at present. 

Would you know the value of money, go and borrow some. 
-"Spanish, 

We must not be down and cry, God help us I 

When you meet with a fool, pretend bnnnetB to get rid of 
him. 

Who buys has need of an hundred eyes, who sells has enough 
of one. 

We are bound to be honest, but not to be rich. 

When the door is shot, the work improve8.<^6|panufc. 

You are less lisXfle to be interrupted* or have your attrition with- 
drawn flrom your business. 

What tutor shall we find for a child sixty years old ! . . 

When you obey your superiors, you instruct your inferiors. 

When a man's coat is threadbare, it is easy to pick a hole in 
it. 

When a rtata is unfortunate and reduced in the world, any one may 
find fault with his conduct. 

When the horse is stolen, you shut the stable door. 

When gold speaks, all tongues are silent.»Jto2tan. 

When the pig is proffered, hold up the poke. 

We must live by the quick, and not by the dead. 

Who has nothing in this world is nothing. — Italian, 

W^hen your companions get drunk and fight, take up your 
hat and wish them good night. 

Y. 

You have fouled yourself, and now you would have me clean 
you. 

You most be content sometimes with rough roads^ 

You may tell an idle fellow if you but see him at dinner. 

You may offer a bribe without fear of having your throat cut. 
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YoQ must let your phlegm subdue y<nt eluhir, if ypm would 
not spoil jour business. 

You have good manners, but never cairy tfaem About yoa« 

Yon most not cot and d^al too. 

You may give him good advice, but who can gite him wit to 
take it. 

You mus^ noteiped iweetfiwBi a dnngbill, nor honour from 
a clown. 

Your looking^gUsa will teii yon what none of your fiiendft 

will. 

You may know, by a penny how ««hUling spendft. 

You gazed at tho moon and fell in the gutter. 

Yonr trampeter is dead, so yon sound yourself. 

Your great admirers are mostly but silly fellows. 

You had rather go to mill than to mass.— ^^nuA. 

You must cut your coat according to your cloth. 
FWtMft.>*^S^on le pain il fimtle oonteau. 



WOMEN, LOVE, AND WEDLOCK. 



A. 



A BOKT bride ia socm iinaacd, & ahott baone sojn whisked. — 
Seoiek. 

At the gale which snftpicioD enters, love goes oat. 

A maid that laughs is half taken. 

A milt, a clock, and a woman, always want mending. 

At weddings and funerals, friends are discerned from kinsfolk. 

An old man is a bed fall of bones. 

As the good man saith, so say we ; but as the good woman 
saithf so it most be. 

A woman and a greyhoand most b« small in the waist.«- 
Spanith* 

A little house weU filled, a little land well tilled, and a little 
wife well willed. 

A fait woman, wkh foul- eoBdiKoBS, is like a sumptuous se- 
pulchre, full of corruption. 

A buxom widow must be either married, bmied, or shut up 
in a coarmt. — iSJpaniifc. 

All come to delude her, but none to marry her.— -i^ponM/l. 

A man may lore his house welt, and yet not ride on the ridge. 
A man may love ki» cbiltlxai and xctotionf. mAU ami yet not Us 
foolishly fond and indulgent to them* 

A young woman married to an old man, must behafie.liike an 
old woman. 

AUwomea;9re good ; good for something, or good for nothing. 

A woman is known by her walking and drinking. — Spanish. 

More, I oppxfimAf nay be known of a woman' by her talking than 
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her "walking." The Spaniardf entertain an unfovouzaUe 
opinion of ladiesj. who are fond of walking, especially in public 
places. 

A ▼irtuoQs woman, though agly, it the ornament of the house. 

A jealous man's horns hang in his eyes. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

A man of straw is worth a woman of gold. 

French,'-" Un honune de paille, vaut unefemme d'or." 
If this proverb be meant litendly, we can only say, it it a very un« 
gallant one, espedally fh>m so gallant a nation as the French. 
It is an instance of what we had occarion to remark in the Intro- 
duction, that those countries the most celebrated for love' and 
intrigue, axe the most severe in their reflections on the female sex. 

A woman that loves to be at the window, is like a bunch of 
grapes un the highway. 

A woman and a cherry are painted for their own harm. 

A woman's work is never at an end. 

A liquorish tongue, a liquorish tail. 

A good wife is the workmanship of a good husband. 

A true friend does sometimes venture to bo offensive. 

An old whore's eurae is a blessing. 

A woman that paints, puts up a bill that she is to be let. 

A woman is to be from her home three times ; when she is 
christened, married, and buried. — Spani^ 
What Jealous'pated knaves these Spaniatda must be I A woman had 
better go to a nunnery at once. 

Advise no one to go to the wars, nor to marry. — Spanish, 

A nice wife and a back door, do often make a rich man poor. 
Italian, 

A man's best fortune or his worst is a wife. 

A man wonld not be alone even in Paradise; 

A husband without ability is like a house without a roof.— 
Spanidu 

A lewd bachelor makes a jealous husband. 

A groaning wife and a grunting horse never fail their master. 
Seoteh* 

A fair woman, without virtue, is like palled wine. 
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A handsome courtezan is the hell of the soul, and the scourge 
of the parse. — ItaUan. 

A verv great beaoty is either a fool, or proud. 
Women of great personal diarms are apt to rely too much upon 
themj and neglect other means of making themselves agreeable. 
But, aooording to another saying, *« There is no rule without 
exception,*' and we doubt not, but there are many ampng our 
fair countrywomen. 

An amorous person has nev^^r too much. — Spanish, 

A barren sow was never good to pigs. — Scotch, 
Applied to old midds and unfruitful wives, who, having no children 
of their own, deal harshly to other people's. 

A friend that joa bay with presents will be bought from you* 

An enemy to beauty is a foe to Nature. 

A dog's nose and a maid's knees are always cold. 

An araoroas old man is like a winter flower. — Spanish. 
JtpanMk.— Vlejo amador, inviemo con flor. 

All are good lasses; but where come the ill wives fraeP — 
Scotch, 

A maid that taketh yieldeth. 
Ital.— 'Donna che prende, tosto si rendok 

A woman conceals what she knows not. 

A lass that has many w ooers oit fares the worst. — Scotch. 

A man must ask his wife leave to thrive. 

A sweet and innocent compliance is the cement of love. 

A good occasion for conrtship is, when the widow returns 
from the faneral. 

'Bare walls make gadding housewives. 

Beaaty will buy no beef. 

Beauty in women is like the flower in Spring ; but virtue ia 
Jike the st^rs of heaven. 

Beauties without fortunes have sweethearts plenty, but hus- 
bands none at all. 

Be a good husband, and you will soon get a penny to spend, 
a penny to lend, and a penny for a friend. 
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Biting and scratching is Scats' folks wooing. — Scotch, 

Whicfa answers to the Spanish saying, on the amorous dallyings of 
the feline race— Lm anwres tM gato, vinendo entran : — '* Cat's 
love begins with quarrelling." 

'* Their friskings* crawlings, squawl, I much approve. 
Their spittings, pawings, high raised rumps, 
Sweird tails and meiry-andrew jumps. 
With the wild minstrelsy of rapt* rous love. 

How sweetly roll their gooseberry eyes. 
As loud they tune their amorous cries. 
And, loving, scratdi each other black and blue !**— -Walcot. 

Before ^ou marry, be sure of a house wherein to tarry. — 
Spaniih.'-'Italian. 

Bachelors' wives and uaids' children are always well lauglit. 

Better wed over the mixon than over the rooor.— C/ies^tre. 
That is, at home or its vidnity, where Uieparties are known to each 
other, than tax off where they are strangers : mixon is the dung 
and litter in the fiurm-yard, while the road frcon Chester to Lon- 
don is over the moorUmd in Staffordshire. It is a spark of pro- 
vincial pride, to induee the gentry to intermarry among them- 
selves, tq prolong their own families, and perpetuate andem 
firienddiips. 

Better go away longing than loathing. 

Better be half hanged than ill wed. 

Beanty draws more than oxen. 

Beauty is no inheritance. 

Better be « cuckold and not know it, than none -and every 
body say so. 

C. 

Call yonr husband cuckold in jest, and he'll ne'er suspect 
you. 

Children are uncertain comforts : when little, they make pa- 
rents fools ; when great, mad. 

Chose a wiffe rather by your ear, than your eye. 

Commend a wedded life, but keep thyself a bachelor, 

> D. 

Delays increase desires, and sometimes extinguish them. 
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Discreet women have neither 6568 nor ears. 
J^VencA— La femme de bien n'a ni yeux ni oreiUes. 

Every man can tame a shrew, but he that hath her. ^"^ 

Easy to keep the castle that was never besieged. — Scotch. 

Spoken with bitterness by a handsome woman, when an ugly one 
calls her a w . 

England is the Paradise of women, the hell of horses, and 
the purgatory of servants. 

The liberty allowed to women in England, the portion assigned 
by law to widows out of their husband's goods and chattels, and 
the politeness with which all denominations of that sex are in 
general treated, jdn to establish the truth of the first part of the 
proverb. The furious driving of carmen, coachmen, and others, 
give too much colour to the seeond ; but we trust this opprobrium 
on the character of Englishmen will, shortly, be removed by the 
strong public feeling excited against cruelty to animals, and the 
late acts of the legislature. With respect to England being the 
" purgatory of servants," it may be flatly denied— unless it be 
in some of the cotton manufactories in the North. 

Every man can guide an ill wife, but he that hath her. — 
Scotch. 

F, 

Fair u not fair, but that which pleaselh. 
JiaX.— Non h bello quel' die hello, ma h hello qud* die piaoe. 

Fire dresses the meat, and not a smart weuch. — Stj^ni^^ 

Fools are wise men in the affairs of women* 

For whom does the blind man's wife paint herself ?—-£panMA« 

Fat fetched, and dear bought, is good for the ladies. 
French.-— Vacfae de loin a lait aasei. 

Fann'd fire, and forc'd love, never did well yet. — Scotefc. 

Friends got without desert will be lost without cause. 

Friends tie their parse with a cobweb thread. — Italwfi^ 

Friendship is the perfection of love. 

Fat sorrow is better than lean sorrow. » 

From many children and little bread, good Lord deliver us!—- 
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Glasses and lasses are brittle ware. — Scotch, 

H. 

Hold your bands off other folks' bairns, till you get some of 
your oym,^-Scotch, 
Spoken by a girl, when a young man offers to tease her. 

He who is about to marry should consider how it is with his 
neighbours. 

He has most share in the wedding that lies with the bride. 

He that hath a wife and children must not sit with his fingers 
in his mouth. 

Who marrieth for love, without money, hath good nights and 
sorry days. — Italian. — Spa.nish, 

He that loseth his wife, and a farthing, has a great loss of his 
"' farthing. — Italian. 

]He who intrigues with a married woman has his life in pledge. 
3)Mini«h.-~^uien ama la casada la vida trae emprestada. 

He that tells his wife news is but newly married. 

The wiffe grows stale, and the husband less attentive to please her 
after the honeymoon. 

He who wishes to chastise a fool, get him a wife. — Italian, 

He \o whom God gave no sons the De?U gives nephews.-^ 
Spanish, 

Implying, that those who have no oares of their own, are generally 
oppreMed with the cares of others. 

He loves you as a ferret does a rabbit, to make a meal of you. 

He that is a wise man by day is no fool by night. 

He that marries a widow will often have a dead roftn's head 
thrown in his dish. — Spanith. 

He has a great fancy to marry that goes to the devil for a 
wife. 

He who does not honour his wife dishonours himself.— i^msft. 

He who marrieth for wealth sells his liberty. 

He that takes not up a pin slights his wife. 

He that woosa maid, roust come seldom in her sight ; 
He that woos a widow, must woo her day and Qlght. 
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He that kisseth his wife in the market place, shall have plenty 
to teach him« 

Hast thou a mind to quarrel witii thy wife P bid her bring wa- 
ter to thee in the sunshine. — Spanish, 

TtSesk swear it is dirty, ftom the motes which will appear in the 
clearest water. 

Hearts may agree, though heads differ. 

Honest men marry soon, wise men not af^ll. — Italian, 

I. 

< I hope better,' quoth Benson^ when his wife said, ' come in, 
cuckold.' 

If you make your wife a goldfinch, she may prove in time 
a wag-tail. 

In rain and sunshine cuckolds, go to heaven. 

I will never spit in my bonnet and set it on my head.*'Scatc/». ^ 
I will never ruin the woman I intend to marnr. 

If marriages be made in heaven some have few^ friends there. — 
Scotch, -^ 

It is in vain to watch a really bad woman. — Italian, 

It is a soure reek when the good wife dings the good man. — 
Scotch. . 

A man in my country coming out of his house, with tears on his ^. 
cheeks, was asked the occasion. He said, there was a ** aoure ' f 
reek " in the house ; but, upon &rther inquiry, it was found the 
wife had beaten him. — Kkllv. 

It's dangerous marrying a widow, because she has cast her 
rider. 

It's a good horse that never stumbles, and a good wife that 
never grumbles. 

If the eye do not admire, the heart will not desire^-— Ita//an« 

It is in vain to kick after you have once put on fetters. 

It is a sweet sorrow to buy a termagant wife. 

If all the world were ugly, deformity would be no monster* 

In love's wars, he who flyeth is conqueror. 

If Jack's in love, he's no judge of JilVs beauty. 

L 2 
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It's a sad house where the hen crows loader than the cock.-^' 
Italian, 

li you can kiss the mistress, never kiss the maid. 

It is better to marry a quiet fool than a witty scold. 

• If one will not, another will ; so are all maidens married. 

If thou desirest a wife, chuse her on a Saturday rather than 
on a Sunday. — Spanish, 
That is, in her deshaUlle. 

It's hard to wive and thrive both in a year. 

If the mother had never been in the oven, she would not have 
looked for her daughter there. 

K. 

Keep the feast till the feast-day. — Scotch, 
Advice for maidens not to part with their virginity till married. 

- King Arthur did not violate the refuge of a woman. — Welch. 
That is, left her the freedom of her tongue, and would not heat her 
for speaking I 

Kissing goes by favour. 

Kissing is cry'd down to shaking of hands,— Scotch, 

. Alluding to a pxoelamation that nobody should kiss hereafter, but 
only abake hands. This piece of prudery, it is probable, was in 
the days of' John Knox, and nearly contemporary with that 
noted enactment of the Puritans in England, when simple forni- 
cation was subjected to punishment. 

L. 

Ladies will sooner pardon want of sense than want of 
manners* 

Likeness begets love, yet proud men hate one another. 

• Like blood, like good, and like age, make the happiest mar- 
-riages. 

Long-tongued wives go long with bairn.— &<»tcft. 
Love me little, love me long. 
iMf.-- Nihil vehemens durahile. 
Love and pease-pottage will make their way. 
Love and lordship like no fellowship. ^ . 
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Love niaj gain b\\, time destroys all, and death ends all.— 
ItaUatu 

Love ta\d pride stock Bedlam. 

Love is the loadstone of love. 

Love, knavery , and necessity, make men good orators. 

Love is without pradence, and anger without counsel. — 
Italian, 

** I oould not love^ I'm siure. 

One who in love were wise." — Cowlby. 

Love can neither be bought nor sold ; its only price is love.~- 
* Ilafian, 

Love is as warm among cottagers as courtiers. 

M. 

Many a time have I got a wipe with a towel, but never a 
daub with a dish-clout before. — Scotch, 
The answer of a nucy girl, when teased by an unworthy suitor. 

More belongs to marriage, than four bare legs in a bed. 

Marriage is honourable, but house-keeping chargeable. 

Many kiss the child for the nurse's sake. 

Marry your sons when you will, your daughters when you 
can. 

Marry your daughters betimes, lest they marry themselves. — 
Spanish, 

Many^ marry ! and who is to manage the house ? — Spanish. 

Said of foolish young persons, who talk of marriage before they 
axe capable to undertake the cares and expenses of wedlock. 

Marry in haste and repent at leisure. 

Man is fire, and woman tow ; the devil comes and sets them 
in a blaae. — Spanish, 

Maids want nothing but husbands, and when they have 
got them, they want every thing. 

Many a one for land, takes a fool by the hand.' 

Many blame the wife for their own thriftless life* — Scotch, 

My son's my son till he hath got him a wife. 
My daughter's my daughter all days of her life. 
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N. 

Ne'er seek a wife till ye ken what to do with her. — Scotch, 

Never was a prison fair, or a mistress foul. 
Frencft.— -U n*y a point de belle prison, ni de laides amours. 

Next to no wife, a good wife is best. 

Novelty is always handsome. — Italian, 

New amours make us forget the old. — Italian, 

Nineteen nay -says of a maiden are half a grant. — Scotch, 

Not so ugly as to be frightful, nor so beautiful as to kill.—- 
SpaniiJi, 

No woman is ugly when she is drest. 

O. 

Observe tlie face of the wife to know the husband's charac- 
ter. — Spanish, 

Old women's gold is' not ugly. 
A wipe for those who are on the went after old Dowagers with 
heivy purses. 

One love drives out anotlier. 

Old maids lead apes in hell. 

One year of joy, another of comfort, and all the rest of con- 
tent. 
A marriage wish. , 

P. 

Paint and patches give offence to the husband, hopes to the 
gallanL 

Play, women, and wine, undo men laughing. 

Prettiness makes no pottage. 

S. 

She was a Aeat dame that washed the ass's face* 

She is neither maid, wife, nor widow. 

She had rather kiss than spin. 

She who often looks at her face in the glass, often thinks of 
her tail. 



"^w» 
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Coquet and ooy at once her air. 
Both Btudy'd, though both seem neglected ; 

Careless she is, with artful care 
Affecting, to seem unaflbcted.-<i-CoNGRRVB. 

She that is born a bealtty is half married. 

She that has an ill husband shows it in her dress. 

Smoke, raining into the house, and a scolding ^rife, will 
make a man run out of doors. 

Saith Solomon the wise, ' A good wife's a good prize.' 

She who is born handsome is bom married. 
Ito/.<— Che nasoe bella, nasoe maritata. 

Sometimes you are like a dog end cat, and sometimes like 
the monkey and his clog. 

Since you wrong'd me, you never had a good thouglit of me. 

She spins a good web, who brings up her son well. — Spanish. 

She is well married, who has neither mother-in-law nor sister- 
in-law by her husband. — Spanish. 
In Spain, they entertain no great opinicm of this class of kindred. 



T. 

Take heed, girl, of the promise of a man, for tl will ran like a 

crab. — Spanish* 
' That is, hadcwards. 

The bride goes to her marriage bed, but knows not what 
shall happen to her. — Hebrew, 

The woman who has a bad husband makes a confidant of he? 
maid. — Spanish. 

The bitch, that I mean, is not a dog. 

The society of ladies is a school of politeness. 

The rich widow cries with one eye, and rejoices with the 
other. — Spaniih. 

The love of women is like wine ; the evening it is good, the 
morning it is spoiled.— Italian. 

The fairer the hostess, the fouler the reckoning. 
^encfh—Beik hoetesse, c'est un mal pour la bourse. 
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The remedy for love is — land between. ^Spanish. 

To a foolbh woman, a violin is more pleasing than a distaff. — 
Ittdian, / 

There b ifo better looking glass than a true friend. 

The first wife is matrimony, the second company, and the 
third heresy.— Jta/ian. 

The calmest husbands make Uie stormiest wives* 

This is one of the *' learned aphorisms," which Mr. D*liraeli says 
the husbands of former days had inscribed on thdr trenchers, to 
remind them of the sort of policy necessary to govern their 
dames. The sune elegant writer informs us that, much later 
even than the rdgn of Elisabeth, our ancestors had proverbs al- 
ways before them, on every thing whidi had room for a piece of 
advice on it. They had them painted on their tapestries, stamp- 
ed on the moA ordinary utensils, on the blades of their knives, 
the borders of their plates, and " conned them out of goldsmiHi's 
rings." The usurer, in Robert Green's <* Groaf s worth of Wit," 
compressed aU his philosc^hy into the dnde of his ring, having 
learnt sufficient Latin to understand the proverbial motto of, 
«« Tu tibi euro,** 

The cunning wife makes her husband her apron. — Spanish. 

The more woiaen look in their glasses, the less they look to 
their houses. 

Three women and a goose make a market — Italian, 

Teli it to her once, and the devil will tell it to her ten times. 
Spanish, 

Tell a woman she is beautiful, and the devil will often put her in 
mind of it 

They were both equally bad, so the devil put them together. 

To preserve a friend three things are required ; to' honour 
him present, praise him absent, and assist him in his ne- 
cessities.— Itaiian. 

The mother knows best whether the child be like the father. 

There is many a good wife that can*i sing and dance well. 

Three daughters and a mother are four devils for the father. — 
Spanish, 

There is one good wife in the country, and every man (hinks 
he hath he^. 
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Tliere's no miiichief in the world done, bat a woman is al- 
waj?8 one. 

To kiss a man's wife, or wipe his knife, is but a thankless 
office. 

W. 

Women grown bad are wor^e than men j because the corrup- 
tion of the best, turns to the worst. 

Womei^and children's wishes are the ambition of only weak 
men. 

Women and wine intoxicate the joung and old* — Italian* 

*' Beauty, though dangerous, hathstrange power I'* 

Women commend a modest man, but like him not. 

" Not much he kens, I ween, of woman's breast,. 
Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 
What careth she for hearts when onoe possess'd ? 
Do proper homage to thine idol's eyes ; 
But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes : 
Duiguise ev'n tenderness, if thou art wise ; 
Brisk oonfldence still best with woman copes, ^ 
Hque her, and soothe in turns, ^soon Passion crowns thy hopes." 

Childs Harold. 

Wife and children are bills of charges. . 

Who feels love in his breast, feels a spar in his limbs. — 
Italian, 

Where did the girl lose her maiden-head ? Where she spoke 
ill, and heard worse. — Spanish, 

We bachelors grin, but you married men laugh till your 
hearts ache. 

When a couple are newly married, the first month is honey- 
moon, or smick smack ; the second is hither and thither ; 
the third is thwick-thwack ; the fourth, the devil take them 
that brought thee and I together. 

When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window. 

When the good man's from home, the good wife's table is 
soon spread. 
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Who has a bad wife, has purgatory for a neighbour. — Ilaiiasi. 

Who 18 a cuckold, and conceals it, carries coals in bis bosom. 
— Spanish* 

Who weds ere he be wise, shall die ere he thrives. 

Wine and wenches emptj men's parses. 

Women, wine, and horsesy are dangerons ware. — Italian, 

Women must have their wills while they liye, because they 
make none when they die. 

Women, priests, and poaltry, have never enough. ^ 
Itel;— Donne, preti, et polli, non son mai sat olli. 

Women and linen look best by candlelight 
French.-'Elle est belle k la chandelle, mais le Jour g&te tout. 

Women and dogs set men together by the cars. 

Women are wise on a sadden, fools on premeditation. — 
Italian* 

Women in mischief are wiser than men. 

Who hath a scold hath sorrow to his sops. 

Who thinks a woman hath no merit but her money, deserves 
to be made a cuckold. 

Who more ready to call her neighbour — ^scold, than the great- 
est scold, in the parish ? 

.* Ladies of pleasure affect not you, but your money. 

While the tall maid is stooping, the little one hath swept the 
house. 

Women laugh when they can, and weep when they will. 

Works and not words are the proof of love. — Spanish, 

Who takes an eel by the tail, and a woman by her word, may 
say, that he holds nothing. — Italian, 

Y. 

You may know a foolish woman by her finery. 

Itol.«— Femme sotte, se ci^gnoit k la ootte. 
You need not marry ; you have troubles enough without it. 



HEALTH AND DIET. 



A. 

A MAM has often more trooble to digest meat than to get 
meat. 

A rich moutliful, a heavj gToan^'-^Spanish. 

Alluding to the gout and other distempers produced by epicurean 
living. 

A glutton was never generous to others.-— Ga«^tc. 

A good surgeon must have an eagle's eye, a lion's heart, and 
a lad;^'8 hand. 

An old phj^sician,a young lawyer. 

The first is supposed to be more skilAil, from greater eKperienoe ; 
and the last willbe mostz^dous in the cause of his dicnt> fhxn a 
desire to distinguish himself. 

After dinner, sit awhile ; 

After supper, walk a mile. 
This old distich is not applicable to the fashion of the present day, 
when we often sup at midnight, or after; it might do in the 
olden time, when our ancestors breakfasted at six in the morning, 
dined at eleven, and supped at four or five o'clock in the after- 
noon: a walk in the cool of the evening, would then be condu- 
cive to health ! 

An egg» and to bed. 

B. 

Better a good dinner than a fine coat. — French. 
A Buigundian proverb, which one would suppose of English ex- 
traction. The Burgundians are great gormandisers and shabby 
. dressers t they are commonly said to have ** bowels of silk and 
velvet ;" that is, all their silk and velvet go to their guts. 

Beltei' wait on the cook than the doctor. — Scotch. 

M 
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Better lose il sapper than have a hundred physicians.— 
Spanish, 

Better belly burst than good drink lost. 

This is John Bull's own ; it is dearly of native growth. It affords 
a curious contrast with the preceding one ftom the Spanish* and 
strikingly illustrates the diaracteristic difference of the two 
nations. 

Bread that sees, wine that sparkles, cheese that weeps. 

Be long sick, that je may be soon hale.-- ^otcft. 

Better half a loaf than no bread. 

Bitter pills may have blessed effect8.»&ot<;&« 

Bread at pleasure, drink by measure. — French^ 

Bread of a day, ale of a month, and wine of a year* 

C. 

Children and'cbickens most be always picking. 

Drink wine and have the gout ; drink none and have it too. 

Diet cures more than the lancet. 
SjpantoA.— Mas eura la dieta, que la lancets. 

In two things men most oonunonly show their folly : going to law, 
and neglect of their health. One ruins their fortunes, the other 
deprives them of the means of enjoying them. With respect to 
health, the proverb is a good redpe, but it ought to have includ- 
ed exercise. Diet and ex^rdse are the two physicians of Nature, 
and by a due attention to tiiem, ninety-nine diseases out of« 
hundred may be averted or cured. Medicine itadlf is but the 
quack of these natural doctors, and attempts, by a shorttr but 
artificial process, to do what r^iimen idone would aooomplish. 
Those who live high should exercise freely. The bon vivant may 
rely on the advice of an eminent physician to the Duchess of 
Portsmouth; " You must eat less; take more exercise; take 
physic } or be sick." Over-feeding is the chief cause of those, 
nervous affections and irritable humours, which first nudiemen 
mad, and then drive them to self-destruction. It is a pity the 
nature of the animal economy is not more generally understood. 
Thousands ai« miserable for the want of some Uttie Maimal on 
tha preservation of health. Children suffer as well as grown per- 
sons; and Indulgent but ignorant parents riiin the constitu- 
tions of their ofbpring by improper treaVm^t and nursing. It is 
hoped a hint on this sul^ect will be taken, by those endeavour- 
ing to benefit the public and themselves by cheap publications. 
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Eat little at dinner, less at sapper, sleep aloft, and you will 
live long. — Spaniih* 

Eatweel is drink weel's. brother.— Scotch. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

F. 

Fish must swim thrice — ^namely, oiice in the water, once in 
the sauce, and a third time in wine in the stomach. 

G. 

Go to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lark. 

God sends meat, and the devil sends cooks. 

God cures and the doctor takes the fee. 

H. 
He who hath good health is young ; and he is rich who owes 
nothing. 

He has a hole under his nose that all his money runs into. 

He that would live for aye, must eat sage in May. 

He that wants health wants evetj thing. 
JVencA. —Qui n'a 8ant^ n'a rien. 

Health without money is half a sickness. — Italian, 

Health and mirth create beauty. 
SpaniOu — Salud y al^;ria bellexa cria. 

One can hardly oonoeive a person unhandsome, who possesses health 
and cheerfulness. 

Health is better than wealth. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 
Iteaiaru — ^La fame e il miglior intingolo. 

Hanger and expectation make a man mad.— 4pani«h. 

Hungry men think the cook lazy. 

Hanger and cold deliver a man npto the enemy. — Spanish, 

Hunger cannot b«ar contradiction. 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

Frencfh—A la faim il n* ya jpdnt de mauvais pain. 
It seems wisely provided, that as hunger increases, and of course 
requires more food to appease it, the palate becomes proportion- 
ately less discriminative. Hence, Juvenal observes. 
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" Thus much to the kind ninl gods we owe. 
Who pity'd suflfering mortals long ago ; 
When on hanh acorns hungrily they ted. 
And gave 'em nicer palates, better bread." 

I. 

If the doctor cares, the sun see&it ; but if he killsi the'earth 
hides it.— ScotcA. 

If it were not for the belly, the back might wear gold. 

It is easier to fill a glutton's belly than his eye. 

It is a great pleasure to eat, and have nothing to pay. 
SpaHUh,''-Qnn placer, no eseotar y comer. 

If physic do not work, prepare for the kirk. 

M. 
Medicines are not meant to live on. 

O. 

Of all meat in the world, drink goes the best down. 

Of wine the middle, of oil the top, and of honey the bottom, 
is best. 

One hour's sleep before midnight, is worth two after. 

A more wholesome, if not a truer maxim, than that of Erasmus :<-»• 
** ^unquam duleior somnus, quam post exortum sdlem." 

Often and a little eating makes a man fat. 

It is on this system our pugiUsts are trained tox their venpcHitres. 
They eat often and sparingly, and take moderate rest and exer- 
cise between eafcfa meal. By this mmple process, the wind is 
strengthened, a oorkiness and elastieity of motion aoquixed, and 
the whole frame invigoxated, whidi enables them to give and take 
a great deal of hammering, and, also, speedily recover from their 
bruises. It is an admirable system for those who wish to reno- 
vate a constitution, weakened by too much indulgence. 

P. 

Physicians rarely take medicine. — ItaUan, 
Nor lawyers go to- aw— two hints not unworthy of attention, 
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Pfentj makes dainty. — Seoleh* 

S. 
Sickness is felt, but health not at all. 

T. 

Temperance, employ ment, and a checrfal spirit, are the great 
preservers of health. 

That is not always good in the mawthatis sweet in the nioatb. 

The difference between the poor man and tlie rich is, that 
the poor walks to get meat for his stomach, the rich a 
stomach for his meat. 

The foil stomach loatheth'the honey -comb, bat to the hungry 
every tiling is sweet. 

The morning to the mountain, the evening to the fountain. 
Ito/.^La mattina al monte, eU sera al fonte. 

The choleric drinks, the melancholic eats, the phlegmatic 
sleeps. 

The beMy hath ho ears. ' ' 

I.a<.— Vcnternoa habetaures. 

The nearer the bone, the sweeter the flesh. 

The head and feet keep warm, the rest will take no harm. 

They who would be young when they are old, must be old ^ 
when they are young. 

To a full belly all meat is bad. — Italian. 

The epicure puts his purse into his belly, and the miser his 
belly into his purse. 

The first dish pleaseth all. 

The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Mer- 
ryman. 

'Tis good to walk till the blood appears on the cheek, but 
not the sweat on the brow. — Spanhh, • 

Two ill meals make the third a glutton. 

W. 

We are usually the best men, when in the worst health. 
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When bread is wanling,'oaten cakes are excellent. — Spannk. 

Who sups well, sleeps well. 
Ital^-^Chi ben oena, ben donna. 

With respect to the gout, the physician is but a lout. — 

Who steals an old man's supper does him no harm. 

Wine wears no breeches.— French. 
It usually loosens Uie tongue and gives the liberty of speech. For 
this reason, ladies generally withdraw, whoi the wine comes on 
thetaUe, not choosing to be present with such an indecent 
guest. 

Wine is a tnra-coat j first a friend, then an enemy. 

Y. 

You have lost your own stomach and found a dog's. 

You dig your grave with your teeth. 

You can't eat "your cake and have your cake. 



HUSBANDRY AND WEATHER. 



If the grass grow in Janiveer, 

It grows the worse for't all the year. 

On Candlemas-day, throw candle and candlestick away. 

All the months in the year, carse a fair February. 

March in January, Janaary jn March I fear. 

March winds and May sun, make clothes white and maids 
don. 

April showers bring forth May flowers. 

When April blows his horn, it*s good both for hay and com. 

April and May are the key of the whole year. 

A hot May, a fat churchyard. 

September blow soft, till the fruit's in the loft. 

Good October a good blast, 
To blow the hog acorn and mast. 

November take flail, let ships no more sail. 

When the wind is in the West, 

The weather is at the best ; 

When the wind is in the East, 

It is good for neither roan nor beast ; 

When the wind is in the South, 

It blows the bait into the Ashes' mouth. 

No weather is ill, if the wind be still. 

Drought never bred dearth in England. 
A just obieiVBtion, when appUed to our " weeping climate ;" for 
though in such years the straw be short, the grain is good and 
hearty. 
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An evening red, and a morning grey, is a sign of a fair day. 
The French say* " Le rouge loir, et blanc matin, font rejouir le pe- 
lerpi.'' A red evening and a white morning rejmoe the pilgrim. 
A proverb I have never observed to faiL 

After a famine in the stall. 

Comes a famine in the hail. — Somersetsliire, 

As the days lengthen, so the cold strengthens. 

This rule in gardening never forget : — 
«* To sow dry and set wet." 

Good husbandry is good divinity. — Italian, 

Calm weather in June, sets com in tune* 

If the first of July be rainy weather. 
Twill rain more or less for forty days together. 
By tiie correction of the calendar, in the reign of George II. St. 
Swithin's day is the fifteenth of July. This dxcumstance af- 
forded much amusement to Horack Walpolk, who used to 
ridicule the soothBayers and observers of particular days ; saying 
it was not likely that St Swidiin, or any other Saint, would ae- 
oommodate themselves to English acts of parliament. With the 
exception, however, of the present year, St S within has rarely 
failed in his annual libation. The origin of the proverb is a 
monkish legend. In the year 865, St Swithin» Bishop of Win< 
Chester, to which rank he was raised by King Ethdwc^e the 
Dane, dying, he was canonised by the Pope. He was singular 
for desiring to be buried in the open church yard, and not in the 
chancel of the minster, as was usual with other bishops, which 
request was complied with ; but the monks, on his bedng ca- 
nonised, taking it into their head that it was disgraceful for the 
Saint to be in the open diurdi-yard, resolved to move his body 
into the choir, which was to be done, with solemn procession, 
on tiie fifteenth of July. It raine^ however, so violently on 
that day, and for forty days succeeding, as had hardly ever 
been known, which made them set aside their design as heretical 
and blasphemous; and instead, they erected a diapel over his 
grave, at which many mirades are sidd to have been wrought 

A dry summer near made a dear peck.— ^ofcA. 

Com and hora\ go together : when corn is cheap» cattle arc 
not dear. 

A cherry year — h merry year, 
A plum year— >a dumb year. . 

The third of April, 

Comes in the cuckoo nn^ nightingale. 
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A long harvest and little corn. 

Sow wheat in dirt, and rye in dust. 

A bushel of March dust is a thing. 
Worth the ransom of a king. 

England* oonsistiDg chiefly of day land« a dry March makes them 
bear abundant crops of com : tiierefore« if in that month the 
weather is so dry as to make the roads dusty* the country win be 
benefited to the amount of a king's ransom^ which is no great 
sum, if it do not exceed that paid to the Emperor of Germany 
for the ransom of Riduurd I.— namely, one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Winter never rots in the sky. 

No dearth but begins in the horse<manger. 
If oatsfUl, there is generally a bad crop of every other sort of 
grain : but the saying was more strictly true, when oatmeal waa 
more generally the food of the lower dasses in England. 

So many mists in March you see. 
So many frosts in May will be. 

Change of weather is the discourse of fools. 

A snow year, a rich year. — Italian, 

When the fern is as high as a spoon. 
You may sleep an hour at noon. 

'Till St. James's day be come and gone. 
Yon may have hops, or yon may have none. 

^ide a horse and a mare on the shoulders ; an ass and a 
mule on the buttocks. — Spanish, 

If the partridge had but the woodcock*s thigh, 
I« would be the best bird that ever did fly. 

At Twelhh Day, the days are lengthened a cock's stride. 

Make the vine poor, and it will make you rich. 
Prune off the branches. 

A field requires three things ; fair weather, good seed, and a 
good husbandman. — Italian, 

Set trees poor, and they will grow rich ; set them rich, and 
they will grow poor. 

Remove them always out of a barren, into a more fertile soil: the 
fioatnxj would be like a man passing from a rich to a poor diet, 
under whi^ he would soon exhibit a very meagre appearancet 
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A. 

A Plymouth cloak. — Devonshire, 

A Uudgeon, walking stick, or staff; the usual cloak or great ooat' 
of a sailor. As Plymouth is chiefly inhabited by sea-faring per- 
sons, the proverb hias been fathered on that place, though it be- 
longs as much to Portsmouth, Hull, Chatham, or any other 
-port. 



As mad as the baiting bull of Stamford. — Lincolmhire, 

William, Earl Warren, lord of this town, in the time of king John, 
standing upon the walls of the castle kt Stamford, saw two bulla 
in the meadow fighting for a cow, tiU aU the butchers' dogs pur- 
sued one of them, maddened by the noise and multitude, quite 
through the town. This fight so pleased the Earl, that he gave 
aU ihoae meadows, called the castie meadows, where first this 
bull-duel b^an, for a common to the butdieis of the town (after 
the first grass was eaten), on ocmditions they annually find a mad 
bull to be baited, the day six weeks before Christmas-day. 

A Baraweli ague. — Cambridgeshire, 

A nameless disease. BamweU is a village near Cambridge, fkniotia 
for the residence of ladie&of pleasure, attending the University.— 
Grosk. 

A Lambeth doctor. — Surrey. 

The Archbishop of Cantertntry has, it is sidd, the power of confer- 
ring the degreeof doctor of divinity ; this was sometimes done as 
a matter of favour, without examination ; like the honours ooca- 
si<maUy wafened by some of the Northern Universitiet. 

As wise as a man of Gotham. — Nottinghamshire, 

Gotham lies in the south-west angle of Nottinghamshire, and is 
noted for nothing so much as the story of its wise men, who at- 
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tempted to hedge in the cuckoo. At Court-hill, in this parish, 
Grose says, there is a bush that still bears the name of cuckoo- 
bush ; and there is an ancient book fUU of the blunders of the 
Gothamites. Whence a man of Gotham is a periphrasis for a 
dmpleton. 

A cockney* — London, 

A very ancient nidt-name for a dtiien oi London. Ray says^ an 
interpretation of it is, a young person oot^eA, or cockered, deli- 
catdy brought up, so as to be unable to bear the least hardship. 
Another, a persmi ignorant of the terms of rural economy ; such 
as 8 youpg dtisen, who, having been ridiculed for calling the 
ncdgUJag of a hmrse, laughing, and told that was called neighing, 
not morning, to show instruction was not thrown away upon 
Mm* e»gi«imedi Aoto <fta< cock neigh*/ whence the citizens of 
London have ever since been called cock-neighs, or cockneys. 
• ArdidcMonNarest in his "Glossary,'* derives the term from cookerif* 
Le paia do cooagno, in French, means a country of good cheer ; in 
cUdFttadXt eotftuUne* OMOfna, in Italian, has the same meaning. 
Both might be dnived horn CoftUfu s the fimious country des- 
cribedlby Balthaxsr Bonifsdus, « where the hills were made of 
sugar candy r The iDockney mentioned by Shakspeare, appears 
tohaVft been a oot^ as slie was making a ^e. 
*' Cry toit, nunde, as the eoeftnfy did to the eds, when she 
put them into the pa«te alive."— Lsar ii. 4> 
Yet it appears to denote simplidty, since the fool adds,-^ 

'* 'Twas her brother, that in pure kindness to his hme, buttered 
his hay." 
Whatever may be the origin of this tenn* we at least learn from the 
following verse, attributed to Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, that 
it was in use in tiie time of Kii^ Henry II. 
" Was I in my castle at Buqgay, 
Fast by the river Waveney, 
I would not 6are for the king of Cockney :" 
i. «. the king of Lcmdon. 
TKe King of the Coeknies o<icurs among the r^[ulatians for the 
spoirts and shows fimnerly hdd in the Middle Temple, on Chil- 
dermas day, when he had his offloers« a marshal], constable, dec. 

A man of Kent. 
All tfa^ inhabitants of Kent, east of the river Medway, are called 
" Men of Kent," from the story of thdr having retained their 
andent privileges, particularly those of gavd-kind, by meeting 
William the Conqueror, at Swanscomb-bottom ; each man, be- 
sides his arms, carrying a green bough in his hand; by this 
means concealing thdr nuntbers, under the appearance of a 
moving wood. The rest of the inhabitanto of the county are 
stUed « Kentish-men." 
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A Yorkshire wa^-bit. 

It should be a wee-bit ; wee» in the Yorkshire and northern dialectify 
signifies little. It means an over-plus, not aooounted in the 
reckoning, which sometimes proves as much as all the rest. Ask 
a countryman in Yorkshi)^ the distance to a particular place, his 
answer will generally be— so many miles and a cvas-Mt/ whidi 
wae-liit is often larger than the miles reduxied. 

«< H» hath but a little wee fboe, with a little ydlow beaid.** 

Merry Wivee o/Windeor. 1. 4, 

As fine as Kerton or Crediton spinning. — Devonshire, 

As a proof of the fineness of Crediton spinning, it is related HsM one 
hundred and forty threads of woollen yam, spun in that to«n» 
were drawn together through ttie eye of a tailor's needle; whidt 
needle and threads were to be seen for many yean in Watliog- 
street, London, in the shop of one Dunsoombe, at the rign of the 
Golden Bottle. The discoveries, however, of Watt and Ark- 
wright, have enabled the maniifacturers of the present day far to 
exod ancient Crediton in the fineness of spinning. 

AH goeth down Gutter Lane. — London, 

The dfght spelling is GuViurtk-tane / a place fonneEly inhaUted by 
goldbeaters, and leading out of Cheapdde, east of Foster-lane. 
The proverb is applied to those who spend all in dninkenness 
and gluttony, mere *' belly gods :** Gvttur being Latin for the 
throat 

A Welch hziL—Welch. 
A short stop, but no refreshment Sudi baits are frequently given 
by the natives of the principality to their kefibls, or bones, par- 
ticularly after dimWng a hiU. 

A Scarborough warning. — Yorkshire, 

That is— none at all, but a sudden surprise. Alluding to an event 
in 1557; when Thomas Stalford seiaed on Scarborough Cdstle, 
brfore the townsmen had the least notice of his approach. 

A Kent-street distress.— Surrey. 

A mode of distress formerly practised on the poor inhaUtants of 
Kentetreet; on non-payment, the lentodUectors took away the 
doors of the defitulters. 

As lame as St. Giles^ Cripplegate. — London, 

St Giles was by birth an Athenian, of noble attraction and groat 
estate : becoming lame, he, for his greater mortification, refused 
to be cured. He is deemed the patron of cripples, and his 
churches are mostiy in the suburbs. Cripplegate was so called 
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before the Conquest, from cripples begging there, for-whidi they 
plead custom, from the time the lame man begged alms of Peter 
and John, at the gate of the Temple 

A Scott}sh-maa, and a Newcastle grindstone, IraTel all the 
world over. — Northumberland, 

All Ilchester ia gaol. — Somenetshire, 

Intimating that the people of the town are as haid-bearted as their 
gaoler ; an imputation falsified by some recent traiflbctions. - 

A 'squire qf Alsatia.— London. 

A spendthrift, or sharper, inhabiting places formerly privil^ed 
from arrests. Such were White-Friars, and the Mint, in South- 
wark; the former called Upper, the latter. Lower Alsatia. Sir 
Walter Scott has perpetuated the memory of these once noted 
places, in his *' Fortunes of NigeL" 

A Drury-lane vestal. — London, 

A London Jur^ ; hang half, and save bh\f.-^London, 

This was intended to reflect on the tender mercies of a L<Midon 
Jury, as aiming at more despatch than Justice, and acquitting 
half and hai^^ng half. Such a mode of administering justice 
however* has greatly changed, as any one may satisfy himself by 
an hour's attendance at the Old Bailey. 

A knight of Cales, a gentleman of Wales^ and ^a laird of the 

North Countree ; 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yeaily rent, will buy them out 

all three. — Kent, 

The knights of Cales were made by Robert Earl of Essex, A.D. 
1596, to the number of sixty ; many of whom were of slender 
fortunes, though of great birth. The Northern lairds, and the 
numerousness and penury of Welch gentlemen, need'no illustra- 
tion. Yeomm were independent farmers, occupying their avm 
land, killing their own mutton, and wearing the fleeces of their 
own sheep, spun in their houses. Those of Kent were iismous 
for their riches. 



B. 

Bristol-milk. — Somersetihire, ' 

That is— sherry, a Spanish white wine. The true name of this wine 
is sherris, which it derives from Xeres, a town in the province of 
Andalusia, where it is made. 

N 
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Banbury veal, cheese, and cakes. — Oxfordshire. 

The theese of this place was remarkable for its richness and fine- 
ness, so long back as the time of Shakspeaie, who makes one of 
his characters in Henry IV. call Falstaff, a " Banbury dieese." 
Banbury cakes are also excellent, as well as veaL 

C. 

Canterbary is the higher rack, but Winchester is the better 
manger.— HampsMre. 

Edington, Bishop of Winchester, was the author of this saying, ren- 
dering it the reason of his refusal to be removed to Canterbury, 
though preferred thereto. For though Canterbury be graced 
with a higher honour, Winchester is the wealthier see. 

Ctintahridgia petit aqualeSf or <equalia» . 

That is, a» Fuller expounds it, either in respect of their commons, 
all of the same mess having equal share ; or in respect of extnt- 
ordinaries, they all dub alike ; or in.respect of degree, all of the 
same d^^ee being " fellows well met" 

Congleton bears. — C^s^tre. 

Some years ago, the derk of Congleton having taken the old churdi 
Bible, or had it giv^ to him, as his perquisite, sold it to buy a 
bear, in order to bait him. From this, as the story tells, proceeds 
the name of Congleton bears; which wiU presently set the 
town about his ears, if a stranger happen to mention it. 

D. 

Deal, Dover, and Harwich, 

The Devjil gave with his daughter in marriage ; 

And, by a codicil to his will, 

He adtied Helvoet and the Brill* — Kent. 

A satirical squib thrown at the innkeepers of these places, in return 
for the many impositions practised on travellers, as well natives 
as strangers. — Applicable to most sea-ports. 

Dovej-conrt, all speakers and no hearers. — Essex. 

Dover-court is a village about three miles west of Harwich, to whidi 
its diuTch is the mother church. Here a court is annually held, 
which, as it consists c^efly of seamen, the irregularity described 
in the proverb is likely to prevail. 
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E. 

£Iden hole wants filling. — Derbyshire. 

Said of a great liar who boasts of his wonderful exploits. 

Essex lions. 

Calves, great numbers of whidi are bronght alive in carts to the 
London nuurket. 

F. 

First hang and draw, * 

Then hear the cause by Lidford law. — Devonshire. 

Lidford is a little and poor, but ancient corporation, in Devonshire, 
with large privil^es, where' a court of Stannaries was formeriy 
kept. The proverb is supposed to allude to some absurd determi- 
nation made by the Mayor and Corporation, who were formerly 
but mean and illiterate persons. 

'* I oft have heard of Lydford law. 

How in the morning they hange and draw. 

And sit in Judgment after ; 
At first I wondered at it much, 
But since I f ynd the reascm such 
As yt deserves no laughter." 

Vide Wettcofe HUtorp ofDevmshire, 

G. 

Grantham grucI ! nine grits and a gallon of water. — Lin- 
.calfukire. . 

. Poor gruel, indeed ! bearing very hard on the liberality of the good 
people of dhranthanu ^ 

Go to Ramford, to have jour backsides new bottomed. — 

Etsex, 

Formerly, Rumford was famous for breeches making ; and a man 
going to Rumford, was thus jocosely advised to provide himself 
with a pair of new breeches. 

Go to Battersea, to be cut for the simples. — London* 

The origin of this saying, which \s applied to people not over- 
stocked with wit, appears to be this. Formerly, the London 
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apothecaries used to make % Bummer excunion to Battenea, to 
see the medicinal herbs, called simples, which abounded in the 
nei^bourhoodj cut at the proper season. Hence, it became pro- 
verUal to tell a foolish person to go to Battersea to be cut for a 
aimple, the equivoque being on the word simple, alias simpleton. 



H. 

He has the Newcastle barr in his throat. — Northumberland, 

The people of Newcastle, Morpeth, and their environs, have a gut- 
tural pronunciation, like that odled in Ldoestershire warling, 
none of them being able to pranounce the letter R. 

Hertfordshire clubs, and clouted shoon. 

An andent fling at the rustidty of Hertfordshire yeomen and fSsr- 
mers. Club is an old term for a booby. Clouted shoon is part 
of the dress of a husbandman and farmer ; and, as Fuller ob- 
serves, being worn by the tenants, enables thdr landlords to 
wear Spanish leather boots and pumps ! 

He has been sworn at Higbgate. — Hiddlaex, 

Alluding to an ancient cuatom, formerly observed in this village, 
when tlie landlord oC the Horns, and other public bouses, used to 
swear all the lower order of passengers, upon a pair of horns 
stvdL on a stick. The substance of their oath was, that they 
should not kiss the maid when they could kiss the mistress; nor 
drink smaU beer, when they could get strong ; with divers like 
prohibitions; to aUof which was the saving clause of— iinless 
you like her, or it, best. 

He i's only fit for Ruffian's hall. — London, 

West Smithfleld, now the horse-market, was formerly called Ruf- 
fian's hall, where bullies and fighters met casually, and otherwise, 
to try masteries with sword and buckler. *' More," says Fuller, 
" were frighted than hurt, hurt than killed, therewith ; it be- 
ing accounted unmanly to strike beneath the knee." 

He was born within the sound of Bow-bell.— Lon<f<m. 

He is esteemed a cockney who is bom within hearing of the bell at 
Bow-church. Stow informs us, a citizen, named John Dunn, 
gave two tenements to maintain the ringing of Bow-bell, every 
night at nine o'clock, as a signal for the apprentices and servants 
to leave off work. 

He has studied at Whittington's college.— Lonifan. 
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That is, has been oonflned in Newgate* which was rebuilt A. D. 
14S3, aooording to the will of Sir Richaxd Whittington, by hii 
executon. 

He may remove Mort^stone. — D0wn$fare. 

A saying of one who is master of his wife. Mort^tone is a huge 
rock that Uoelu up the entrance into Morf s Bay in this county, 
which, it is fUded, cannot be remoyed but by a man thoroughly 
master of his wife. 

He is samrooned before the major of Halgaver. — Cornwall. 

A Jocular and imaginary court, before which such persou are pre- 
sented, as are dirty and slovenly in their dress : where judg- 
ment, in fbrmal terma, is given against them, and executed more 
in derision than hurt of their persons. 

He looks as if be had lived on Tewksburj mustard.— >G2ott- 
eestenhire, 

Tewksbury is famous for tiie hotandUting qualities of its mustard'} 
and any peevish or snappish person, or one having across, fierce, 
or ill-natured countenance, is supposed to have lived upon it. 

He is driving his hogs over Swarston bridge.— Derbyihire. 

Said when a man snotes in his sleep. In the West Riding of York- 
shire, they say, '< He is driving his pigs to market !" 

I. J; 

If Sktddaw hath a cap,' 
. Scraffel wots full well of that.^-Ctim&0r2an<2. 

These are t^ high hills, one in England, and one in Scotland, so 
near, that what happens to one wUlnot be long ere it reach the 
other: if one be capped with elouds and mitts. It will not be long 
ere it rains on the other. Hence, certain mutual sympathies be- 
tween Uie two countries were deduced ; so that when Scotland, 
in the last century, felt its allegiance to England doubtftil, and 
the French sent an expediti(m there, this saying was revived, to 
show the identity of interest between both nations. 

If Poole was a fish-pooI» and the men of Poole, fish ; 
There*d be a pool for the devil, and fish for bis dish.— 
Dm'KtiUire* 

When this satirleal disttdi was written, Poole was not that place of 
trade and respectability it now is. 

N 3 
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John Bull. — Patsim, 

A name often applied to tlie English nation, from a supposed lesem- 
blanoe between the useful and sturdy qualities of the people of 
England and a well-linown animal. It was first used by Dean 
Swift, in his satirical history of Europe, under which app^tion 
Englishmen are ludicrously personified. 

L. 

Lancashire witches. 

So called from the bewitching charms of the fair dames in Lanca- 
shire, for which they have beoi celebrated for centuries. 

Like Banbury tinkers, that in mending one hole make three. 
— Northamptonshire. 

M. 

Measter*s Yorkshire too. — Middlesex, 
Founded on the well-known story of the Yorkshire hostler. . 

O. 

Oiford knives, London wives. — Oxfordshire. 

Ironically insinuating that their appearance exceeds their real worth; 
that the Oxford knives were better to look at than to cut with, 
and that the London wivealiad more beauty and good breeding 
than housewifely qualities. 

P. 

Paddington fair. — Londom 

An execution at Tyburn ; which place is in or near the parish of 
PaddingtoB. 

Pu tne J. — Surrey, 

According to vulgar tradition, says Grose, the churches of Putney 
and Fulham were built by two sisters, who had but one hammer 
between them, which they interchanyged by throwing it across 
the river, on a word agreed between them ; those on the Surrey 
side made use of the word Pvt-it-ni^J those on the opposite 
shore. Heave itfuU-home I whence the churches, and from them 
the villages, were called Put-nigh and Full-home, since cor- 
rupted to Putney and Fulham. 
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S. 

She batli given Law ton gate a clap. — Cheshire, 

Said of one with child, and going to London to oonoeal it Lawton 
ig the way to London fhnn several parts of Cheshire. 

Stabbed with a Bridport dagger. — Dorsetshire, 

That is, hanged. A great quantity of hemp is grown about this 
town ; and, on account of its superior qualities. Fuller says, 
^ere was an ancient statute, now disused, that the cahles for 
the royal navy should be made theseabouts. 

St. Giles's breed ; fat, ragged, and saocj.— Lonilon. 

Ragged and saucy the inhabitants of this ptfish still are, but their 
embonpoint hM vanished in " blue nite." 

Stopford law ; no stake no draw. — Cheshire, 

SvuAi only as contribute to the liquor are expected to drink. Ap- 
plied also to wagers, when, if nothing is staked pr put down, 
nothing is allowed to be taken up. 



T. 

The non of Sion with the friar of Sheen, — Londmu 

Although the river Thames runs between these two monasteries, it 
is a tradition, the above holy personages had a love afikir, by 
means of a tunnel or subterraneous commimication. 

To take Hector's cloak. — Northumberland. 

That is, to deodve a firiend who confides in his fidelity. When 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, was defeated in the re- 
bellion he had rmsed against Queen Elizabeth, he hid himself in 
the house of one Hector ArmsCtoog, having confidence he would 
be true to him ; who, notwithstanding, for money betrayed him 
to the r^ent of Scotland. 

The fire of London was a punishment for gluttony. — London. 
It began in Pudding-lane, and ended in Pie-corner ! 

The Isle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, nor foxes. — 
Hamptkire, 

A proverb with more mirth than truth in it. The remains- of the 
monasteries of the black monks at Carisbrook, and white ones at 
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Quarrer, oonfute one part of the laying. *' Indeed," at Grose 
olMervec, " that there Bhould be a fertile, healthy, and pleasant 
spot, without monks; a rich place, without lawyers; and a 
country abounding with lambs, without foxes; is evidently an 
improbability.** 

The Cogent-garden ague. — London, 

Many brothels, imder the denomination of bagnios, were formerly 
kept in this parish— some, it is said, are still remaining. 

To give one a Cornish hng^-^ComwalL 

A^ Cornish hug is a lock in the art (tf wrestling, peculiar to the Cor- 
nish men, who have always been famous for theto skill in that 
manly exercise. 

The mayor of Northampton opens oysters witli his dagger. 

To keep them aa fSur as possible Ikom his nose. Nortfaanq^too be- 
ing eighty miles Arom the sea, the oysters brought thither, be- 
fore the improvement of turnpike roads, were generally staled 

The Vicar of Bray will be Vicar of Bray still. — Berltshire, 

Bray is a well-known village in Berkshire ; the vivacious vicar of 
which, living under Henry VIII. Queen Mary, and Qneea Elisa- 
beth, was first a papist, then a piotestant; then a papist, and then 
a protestantagain. Being taxed for a turncoat ; " Not so," said 
he, '* for I always kept my prindple ; which is this, to live and 
die Vicar d Bray !" To this. Fuller adds a sentence, which has 
' not yet lost its application. " Sudi are men now-a-days," says 
he, *' who though they cannot turn the wind, they turn their 
mills and set diem so, that wheresoever it bloweth, their grain 
should certainly be grinded." 

This is the way to Beggar*8-busb.— Hunttngifonsfcire* 

Applied to persons leading dissolute and improvident lives, tending 
to poverty. B^igax's bush being a tree formerly known on the 
left hand of the London road, trom Huntingdon to Cazton. 
This punning adage is said to be of royal origin ; applied by 
king James I., to Sir Frauds Bacon, he having over-generously 
rewarded a poor man for a trifling present. 

They may claim the bacon at Dunmow.— £ss«r. 

Alluding to the well-known custom, instituted in the manor of Little 
Dunmow, in Essex, by Lord Fitswalter, who lived in the reign 
of Henry III. ; which was, that any wedded couple, who, after 
being married a year and a day, would eome to the priory, and 
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kneeling on two sharp-pointed stones, before the prior and 4X)d- 
vent» swear, that, during that time, they had neither re- 
pented of their bargain, nor had any dissensicm, should l^ave a- 
gammon of beocm. The record mentions several persons who 
claimed and received itj the last I find mentioned is, A. D. 
1764, when Mr. and Mrs. Liddal, of the Green Dragon, Haf- 
rowgate, took the flitch of bacon oath. The custom ceased 
either for want of bacon or claimants. 

To Denshire, or to Devonshire land. — Devonshire, 

To para the turf from off the surfaoa, and to lay it in haaps and 
bum it} the ashes have l^en found greatly to enridi barren 
land by means of the salt they contain. It was probably first 
practised in Devonshire ; it is now general on barren spungy 
lands throughout England, previous to pknighiiig. 



<< 



The same again," qootb Mark , of Bell -grave — LeieesterAire, 

Alluding to an ancient militia^ffloer in Queen Elisabeth's time, 

. who, exercising his company before the lord lieutenant, was so 

abashed, that after giving the first word of command he could 

recollect no more, but repeatedly ordered them to &o the aame 

again f 

The weaver*8 beef of Colchester. — Essex* 

That is, sprats, caught thereabouts, and brought thither in incre- 
dible abundance ; whereon the poor weavers are firequently 
fed.— <3R08a. 

The devil will not come into Cornwall for fear of being put 
into a pie. — CcrnwalL 

The people of Cornwall make pies of almost every eatable, as sqiMb- 
pie, herby-pie, pildiard-pie, mugetty-pie,''&c. 

The mavor of Altringham lies in bed while his breeches arc 
mending.— Cheshire. 

As the mayor of every other town ^lust do if he has but one pair, 
as was said to be the case with this worshipful magistrate. 

Tenterden steeple's the cause of Godwin sands. — Kent, 

Used when an absurd reason is given for any thing in question ; the 
origin of which is differently explained. One account^ says, an 
old man being asked the cause of the jrlsing of this sand, 9aid,Uiat 
he remembered the building of Tenterden steeple, and that, be- 
fore it was built, there was no talk of any flats or sands stopping 
up the haven ; therefore Tenterden steeple was the cause of the 
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dettnjbtion of Sandwiofa hsrbovK In this he was right, had he 
• been allowed to finish his explanation. Time out of mind 
money was ooUeeted in the eounty to bank out Ifae iea» and de- 
posited in the hands of the budiop of Rodiaster ; but tiie sea 
having been quiet for many yean, the bishop applied the money 
to the building of a steeple, and endowing the chuidi at Tenter- 
den. By this diversion of the ftmds, the sea afterwazds broke 
in, overflowing Earl Goodwin's lands. So that, by a certain 
flgtire of speedi, Tenterden steeple was the cause of Godwin 
sands. 

The visible church ; or Harrow»on-the-Hill.— MtiM/«scx. 

King Charles the Second, speaking on a topic then much agitated 
among divines of difl^ent persuaidons, namely, whidiwasthe 
visible chiirdi, gave it m fiivourof Hanow-on^the-Hill;irtuch, 
he said, he always saw, go where he would. 



W. 

Weeping Cross. 

Ardideacon Nares says, he has found three places so called, and 
probably there are more : these crosses being places where peni- 
tents particularly offisred their devotions. Of the three places 
now retaining the name, one is between Oxford and Banbury s 
the second, near Stafford, where tiie road turns off to Walsall; 
the third, near Shrewsbury. To return by Weeping Crou was 
proverbial for deeply lamenting an undertaking, and repenting 
ot it I like many other allusions to local names. 

. " He that goes out with often losse. 
At last comes home by Weegdng Croue.*' 

Howdfe EngiWk Proverbs. 

Welch ambassador. 

A Jocular name for the cuckoo, probably from its migrating hither 
fhnn Wales. 

^' Thy sound is like the cuckoo, the Welch ambaeeador.** 

Trick to Catch, Act iv. 

Wellington roand-head. — SomersetMre, 

Proverbial formerly in Taunton, for a violent paxUamentariah, and 
the town now gives the ducal title to a celebrated Tory generaL 

When the daaghter is stolen, shot Pepper Gate. — Cheshire* 
' Pepper Gate was formerly a pofetem on the east side of the city of 
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Chester. The mayor of the city having his daughter ttolen 
away by a young man, through that gate, whilst she wa* playing 
at ball wiUi the other maidenn, his worship, out of revenge, 
caused ittobe closed up. 

Wiltshire Moon-raker. — WUuhire, 

Some Wiltshire clowns, as the story goes, seeing the moon in a 
pond, attempted to rake it out. 

When do joa fetch the five pounds ? — Donetthire, 

A gibe at the PooUtM, A rich merdumt of Poole is said to have 
left five pounds, to be given every year, to set up any man, who 
had served his apprenticeship in that town, on condition, that he 
should produce a certificate of his honesty, properly authentic 
eated. The bequest, it is said, has not yet been daimed, and it 
is a common water joke to ask the crew of a Poole ship, " Whe- 
ther any one has yet received tiie five pounds ?** 



Y. 

You were born at Hogs-Norton. — Orfordshire. 

'* Properly," says Ray, "called Hodi Norton," but it is now 
HookNortwi: a village, whose inhabitants were so rustical in 
their behaviour, that downisb and boorish people were said to 
be born there. 

You are all for the Hoistings, or Hustings.-^ lUrndoM. 

That is, you all want to be rulers. The Court of Hustings is a 
prindpal court in the city of London. It is so named from be- 
ing hoisted or elevated above the common level.— Gbobk. 



FAMILIAR PHRASES, SIMILUES, PROVER^ 
BIAL RHYMES, AND OLD SAWS. 



He has given him Ihe bag to hold. 

Your belly chimes^ it's time to go to dinner. 

A blot in his escutcheon. 

He's in clover. 
In easy dicumBtanoes. 

A Hampshire hog.. 
A Jociilar expression for a Hampshire man ; Hampshire being fa- 
mous for a fine breed of hogs, and the excellency of the bacon 
made there. 

A cartain lecture. 

Welch con5vn,^^Welch. 

A rdation far removed : the. Welch are great genealogists, and it 
iaasorry pedigreeamong them, that dees not reach at least to 
Noah. 

Cream-pot love. 
Sudi as young fdlows pretend to dairy-maids, to get cream and 
other good things from them. 

For want of company, welcome trumpery I 

That's the cream of the jest. 

A clinker. 
An inhabitant of the Mint or Clink, formerly a place privileged 
from anests ; the receptacle of knaves and sharpers of all sorts. ' 

To'give one the go-by. 

A good fellow lights his candle at both ends. 

A horse kiss. 
A rude kiss. 
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Neither lead nor drive. 

An old e«^e dressed lamb fashion. 
Applied to old womeq, when they affect the iirs and dress of young 
people. 

He has given him leg bail. 

It Is a lightening before death. 

Generally obBerved of sick persons, a little before they die. 

A king Hany's face. 

You'd do welt in Lubber land, where they haye half a crown 
a-day for sleeping. 

To look like an owl in an i?y-bosh. 

To find a mare's nest. 

To catch a Tartar. 

To come in pudding time. 

To go like a bear to a stake. 

To have the world in a string. 

To make a mountain of a mole-hill. 

Billingsgate language. 
Such language as the fish wives and odier rude people, who flock 
to this celebrated mart, use whm they fall out. 

To nourish a viper in one's bosom* 

To pay one in one's own coin. 

Yon have eaten some Hull cheese. 
Got.drunk. 

To rock the cradle in spectacles* 

To run a wild-goose chase. 

To seek a nAdle in a bottle of hay* 

Jack roast beef. 
A Jocular name given by the Frendi to the English, whom the for- 
mer suppose cannot live wiflunit loast-beef, plum pudding, por. 
ter, andpundu 

To leave no stone unturned. ' 

They are hand and glove. 

To take the wrong sow by the ear. 



< The gallows groans for you. . .- r 

An handsome bodied man in. tbe Cioe. 

The grey mare is die better horse« ^ . 

Touch pot, touch penny. ' ' . 

A To pocket an injury. 

*Ti8 sooner salil than doo^ 

Of all tame beasts I hate slots. 

Veal will he cheap ; oalves fall. 
A Jeer for those who lose the calves of their li^k 

He looks as angry as if he was f ejted*-^ Jf i^i. 

A Scotch warming-pan. 
A wench. In explanation of this phrase, Ray ha9th^ Mloi^ng no»i 
" The story is well known of the gentleman travelling in Soot- 
land, who, deoring to have his bal>.wiMrn)a^ Ihs mtvtm lasJil 
doAkherdothe8,'and lays herself downMHftWhile, -biSpoIr 
land they have neither bellows, -'^Itoniiig.pM/nOTfiSw^ 
affiee."— EcKlfon, 1768, p. 65. ^'I'lTltf iWifMnii|itliliiiiit, 
that the state of things on the airier si4e the Twef^ hwffleatty 
improved since the time olf Ray, i^ i^ Scbdini ts nSr dis- 
tioguished for refinement and delloaesb^^ite Wfiitai evm skyW 
Ihe " modem Athens.'^ 

A Welch ejectosBirt*-^1iMc*. 
AlQgal process, by whieh a^ ^mmym tmm M djriTMi Mtb b» 
taking off the doors, windows, roof< &a 

The fragrance of sanctity.— ^JpanuA. 

• Water bewitched. 

Small beer. 

He has been in the sun. 
Got drunk. , -_ ' - .. i , . . 

* That was laid on with a trowel. , 

A great lie. 

Hv'f biowAiip.. 

-wffpWnBrj 

She's like a cat, she'll play with her tail. 
He'll dress an egg, and give the offal to the poor. 
Tabear away the bell. . * 

A golden bell was formerly thtfdie of.^eteiy at laees aa^^^kli^' 
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Thte l»6tl;5f QiHiiiriffethroMiiai; " < * '-■■''■-> - - 
To 1^ upon i)ie bridle. ^• 

According to Avdideafion Nares, is e(;piivitlettt W tlie 1it«echeit'of a 
Highlander, or the 4begb of s n^ed Pict ; u|)oii the piesumption 
that Welehmen'^vtM ll6ho^ 
" The hiwi iw did tMefjrieti and stfttates of th6 lalid, 
Nottofuly by the teit, but newly bjr a glose : 
And words that we«e iha«t pliiille, irhelf they by tot tv«t« i^kan'd. 
We taiaedliy onpatknetim to m Wtmmmtft imti' 

To wa$b s bi«tkMMi0i wlutei 

Blindmftfi'^ htilida;. 

To come bk«iy bif • 

He is true blbe, be^l! never statu. 

Coventry had formerly the reputation lor dying blues, so mueh, thaC 
tnte blue came to be a proverb, signifyttffdnid ttett is ttwaj^ thft 
same. Blue was formerly a colour appropriated to the dresses 
of servants and persons in low life : ' ' ' , , ' 

'* You proud varlets, you need not be ashaibed to vrtXtttite, 
when your /master is one of yDiti'I'ettows/'-* 



•' ?- 



« « ' 



HoMstWhot^t 



II tHil iiiatM celwif of beadtos t wheMe thsy eaMe lb tm Ae ap- 
jpfeBMIbaof U%$&4e9m, UH tM# HfipHed to a Mttaia ]Mrty in 

To out-run ihe constable. 

To run in debt. 

Tbere is a bone for you to pick. 

The fire-side beftie.'*««^t^tc. 

He luiows which t]<i« hi« biead la buiiered. 

His eyos are like fwo bitrnf holes !ri a btsnket.«*-frufc. 

A Cuckold. , 

Dr. Johnson, Home Tooke, Todd, i&d Ardiideaoon Nates, seem 
to agree in deriving this word fnom impk^i bnt» H 9pW^Il re- 
marked two centuries ago, it more properly lieliMig^ to (he adul- 
terer, the cuckoo being well known to be a bird that deposits its 
eggi in other Inrds' nests. The Romans used cu&iitts in itit pro- 
per sense as adulterer, calling, with equal propriety, the cuckcdd 
hiflunlf eanmcat «r ** hedge-flparrow>*' which Urd is known to 
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adopt the other's fpuilous oflDipfing. In Frendi* Gennaii> and 
Italian, the name of cuckoo has evidently been derived Aom the 
uniformity of Its note; and in all theselanguagesit is applied, in 
the same reproadiAil sense, to one whose wiCs haa been unfaithr 



All. Shakspeare says. 

There have been. 



«( 



Or I am much deoeiv'd, cudcotda ere now ; 
And many a man there is, eVn at this presfMkt, 
Now while I speak this, holds his wife by the ann, 
ThatUttle thinks she has been sluie'd in's ahsenee." 

This unfortunate dasB of mortals are unhappy two ways { flist,they 
are branded with an aiqpeUation whidi deariy does not belong to 
them ; secondly, they have to bear, without redness, (except oc- 
casionally a litUe solid pudding in the shape of dainages^ the 
scorn and infamy of a crime which others have committed. • 

** Ever since the reign of King (Hiarles 11." says Swift, ** the alder- 
man is made a cuckold, the dduded virgin is debauched, and 
adultery and fornication are committed bdiind the scenes." 

His bread is buttered on both sides. 

A chip of the old block. 

He's in the cloth maiket. 
In bed. 

To carry coals to Newcastle.. 

This common and, one would suppose* local proverb, is quoted by 
l^IsraeM, to. show that aeareely any remarkalde saying eanrbe 
eonsidered national, but that every one has some type or conteft- 
pondent idea in other languages. In this instance, the Persians 
have, " To carry pepper to Hindostan ;** the Hebrews, *' To 
carry oil to a dty of (dives;** which is exactly the same idee, 
dothed in oriental metaphor. 

To bum day light. 

Meieutio gives a fiiU explanation of thir phrase & 

'* Come, wtfbtimdayl^gM, hor* 

Bom, Nay, thaf s not so. Mere, I mean, rir, in delay. 
We waste dur lights in vain, like lamps by day." 

JUm, and JvL 1. 4. 

To work for a dead horse. 

To play the dog in the manger ; not eat yourself, nor let 
another eat. 

A dog's life^— hunger and case. 

To dine with duke Humphrey. 
Those were said to dine with duke Humphrey, who, having bo din- 
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iwt l»Mi; iMdlraa Mt tb« dimMf faaftr 14 liie tottf i)« jl)b Paul'i 

The old cfaiiidi of St Paul's was the exdiange of fiarmer thnety 
and^a constant place of resoict for business wad amusement. Ad- 
VertiisMientr ittfe ftzed «p there/ tntgains mde« servants hired, 
and poUtics discussed. 

To eat the calf in the cow's belly. 

To make both ends meet. 

Fair play is a jewel ; don't pull my hair. 

Ht^fim l)i» ff^tb »n aaotber man's sleeve* 

AH f^'tlfli tflat«o)hefttO h^sti^. 

ft * 

The Blackguard. 

Originally a jocular name given jli(> ^ UfMtt aipniaU oftfae ctmtt, 
the carriers of ooals and wood, tupspits* and laboureni in the 
scullery, who followed the court iiitts petambulatiJtAif, and thus 
became observed. Such is the origin of this oommoMterm. 



IhAvecrdierfishfofry. 

'ri*ft€oHytofK«> grkf a ao ttoofMt* 

Otito/the frymg-pan Into the fice* 

Oo ilrlherluicltee woraek 

He cannol ny bo to a^^se. 

A rogiie in grain. 

Itisidated tlMila WbMifciuteinthbMe«f dratah Ml tfMlKMdMrs 

of Kent; went stark mad, through the forqa of drink, and was 

sor^y teased by his flock ; by . the young fry, cspeciajly. 

' '^ffbgvwS}" ttid {Ke MftignitJitf affey;** are to be found in aU 

iptfHshM, IMit mf p fa i ffli lon ers kre tbtfgws in Vtafn /" 

YtM Mi-MiWft yott afe tarafr. 
All bring grist to your .mill. 
To live from hand to mouth. 
I'll pledge you. 

An expression derived from the times when the Danes bore sway in 
England. The old manner of pledgiiig was thus: the person 
who was going to dilnk, asked the person who sat next him 
if he would pledge him ? on which, he answering he wonid, hdC 
up a knife, or sword, to guard him wMlst he drank : for, such 
was the revengeful ferocity of the Danes, tiiat they would often 

o ^ 
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•tab ^native, withsknife or dagger, while in the aek of drink- 
ing. From thb originated the custom of drinking healths. 

A Yorkshire tike. 
A tike here means a down. Tike generally meana, in the York- 
shire dialect* a great dog. 

We don't gather figs from tListlcs. 

To harp apon the same string. 

RidiDg the Stang. 

A eustoml have often seen pracdsed in the North of England, and, 

in ft^ assisted in ; is when a woman has beaten her husband, 

and one rides upon a rttmg or long pole, where he proclaims, 

lilce a herald, the woman's name, and the nature of her misde- 



Too hasty to "be ft parish clerk. > 

To hit the nail on the head. 

Hobaon'a choice. 
A man Is said to have Hobson's choice, when he must cither take 
what is left him, or none at aU. Hobsoh was was a noted carrier in 
Cambiidge in King Jameses time, who, by carrying and gxaiong, 
raisedhimsdf to a great estate, and did much good in the town, 
relieving the poor, and building a public conduit in the market 
place. It does not appear how Uie psoverb arose; but, I think, 
I have read somewhere, it originated in the way Hobson let 
out his luuies, compelling his customen to choose that next the 
staUe do(», and no other. 

To hold with the hftie, and run with the bounds. 

By hook or by crook. 
By one way or another. The phrasa is very andent, and erro- 
neously ascribed to two learned Judges in the time of Charles L, 
Hooke and Crocke/ implying that a difficult cause was to be got 
either by Hooke or Crooke — ^by Brougham or Scarlet Waztoo, 
however, has shewn that the phrase is of older date, and oeeurs 
twice in Spenser, and (mee in Skelton. 

See, how we apples swim ! 
To have a January chick. 
To have diildren in old age. 
Give him an inch and he'll take an ell. 
Better known than trusted. 
Help the lame dog over the style. 
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He'il go to law for the wagging of a straw. 

He wears the horns. 

The notion of Cuckolds wearing horns prevails through all the mo* 
dem European languages, and is of four or five hundred years 
standing* Dr. Bum traces this ** crest b/cucXpo/dom" to horns 
Worn, as crests, by those who went to the Crusades, as their ar> 
mortal distinctions, and the infidelity of their consorts during 
their absence : after the husband hsid been away three or four 
years, and came home in his martial habiliments, it might be no 
impossible supporition that the man who wore the horns was a 
cuckold. This agrees with some of the witticisms in our old 
Plays: 

" Why, my good father, what should you do with a wife ? 
Would you be created f Will you needs thrust your head 
In one of Vulcan's helmets f Will you perforce 
Weare a dty cap, and a court feather ? 

, Aam Attey, or Merry Tricks, Loncl. 1638. 

Another conjecture is, that some mean husbands, availing themselves 
of the beauty of their wives, have turned it to account by prostf« 
tuting them, obtaining, by this means, the Carnu eopia, or, in the 
language of modem gallantry, tippif^ the horns uHth guidt 
Shakspeaie and Ben Jonson seem to have both considered the 
Horns in this light : 

'* Well may he sleep inj^curity, for he hath the horn of abundance, 
and the lightness of his wife shines through it : and yet he can- 

- not see, ttiough he hath his own lanthom to Bght him." 

K, Hen. IF. Snd Plar«. A. i. Sc. 4. 



*< What I never sigh. 



Be of good cheer, for thou art a cu(du>ld« 

'Tis done, 'tis done ! nay, wtien sudi fiowing sttnre, - 

Plenty itself, foils in my wife^s lap. 

The Comu CopUe will be mine, I Imow.** 

Boery Man in his Humour, A. iii. Sc 9. 

. Another derives the word *< horns" from the custom of blowing 
horns in thestreets, on occasions of extraordinary news or procia* 
mation made by sound of trumpets and supposes the horns are 
only public opinion, spreading abroad the in£uny of the husband. 

He looks as if he had neither won nor lost, ' 

The gre J mare is the better horse. 

Yon measure every one's corn by yonr oym bushel. 

I can see as far into a mill-stone as another man. 

To make a raoontain of a roole-hill. 
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It will be a nosegay fo Hifti «8 Idng ilfl" belif eft. ' 
It will stink in his iiMtrila. 

llie lady in the straw. 
A»«q>fMrion siiSBiiyiBg tiie ladyfarovghtto bed; sad, acootding 
lo Bmadf d«riv«d from Uui circumstaaoe* that all beds were an- 
flientlf stmflM with stzaw, so that it is syaooimous with saying 
«< the ladf in bfld," «r that is cooftaed to bar b^ 

J^efiftjr "Artse, ftiid poutsd fbolfth. 

He b put to bed with a shovel :— i. e. burled. 

She is Mwa WMeffoidMfer^ beef t» thtf hee)a<«*-lrM. 

You shall ride an inch beiiihd the iail. 

To rob Peter to pay Pfcik ........ 

To have rods In pickfe for on^. 

&|^i'^mm!ngtott. ' ,' 

jk ludicrous pio(»sioB in ridipi]«cl a man beoieii by his j^^ It 
fiqfuiutt of a Qum riding, behind a #oinan, wilth his face to the. 
hprse's tail* holding a cUsta^T in his haadi at whidihe seqcas to 
work, the woman afii tlie while beating him m€k a ladle: a 
amodiy di^layed oa « distslT, is earried before &en» as an 
emb)aquUi<»d standard* denotaAg fenale sijljperiorjiiy : the whole 
aoooB^^aoled hgr Uie matrfanoDial music ol bull's boms, hying- 
pani^ naxrow-boaes and deavcrs. &eimtnttigion is (he name of 
an arrant scold, most probably from some one fiunous in that 
line. 

Yoa gather a rod for your own breech* 

To mir one way and lo#fe MiethM . ^ 

Fair Midaoftly«as lawyers go to heaven. 

Tp apaie at the api|^t and let out at the bung-hole. 

AbnbeniHMD^OTTMi of Bediwui^ Mnwor BesMam Beggars. 
Aiift^^<w^a|p mM i*W^lo# a ll^^WMI MM^ftte^ailMy MfcA Mtt the 

TBMMttfiAl <n fB6 TCUgMWlTlsNMaSt fte pt^lSfMl AlrCll6pOOF 

in those days bei^g cut off, and no other substitated. Ueooe, 
probaUy, the phrase of shamming Abraham, stiU extaii 
among saikus.— ZforM^^ dssaa^y. 

To sow his H^ oatSk 

To make a stelfcjiig bofse. 

To strain at a gnat and swaSow a oamel. 
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You must take the fat with the lean. 

Peter- man. 

In the old plays, a fiuniliar term for a fisherman on the Thames ; 
firom the occupation of St. Petejr. 

A tale of a tab. 

To stand upon thorns. 

Your tongue runs before your wit. 

I would not toucii him with a pair of tongs. 

Haw-head and Bloody-bones. 

Like Bogh-boet or other nursery bug-bear, two imaginary mensters^ 
used to frighten children* 

He is up to trap. 

I'll trust him no farther than I can fling him» 

To kill Wro birds with one stone. 

To wipe a person^s nose. 
Tocheathim: 

** 'SIbot, Lieutenant, wilt thou suffer thy non to be wip*d of this 
great heir."— May Day, 

To carry two faces under one hood. 

To have two strings to one's bow. 

What wind blew yon hither ? 

God send you more wit, and me more money. 

To have the wolf by the ear. 
A man having a doubtful boaiaess in hand, wfaidi it ia equally hat" 
aardous to pursue or abandon; as it is to hold, or let go, a wolf 
we have by the ears. 

You cannot see wood for trees. 

She wears the breeches. 

That is, aasumes Uie place and auttority of thehosband : 

"Childien rule, old men go to schofd, women toaar th9 
breeehet,*'* Anatomy qf Mekmoholy. 

Words may pass, but blows fall heavy. 

He's Yorkshire. 

The Italians say, " E* Spoletino." He is of Spoleto; he » a cuo- 
ning Uade. 
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As busy as a bee. 

As cold as charitj. 

As lazy as Ladlam's dog, that leaned his bead ag&lnst' a wall 
to bark. 

As mad as a March hare. 

As nice as a nun's hen. 

Ar-plalB lui Jk pikestaff. 

As seasonable as snow in summer. 

As deep drinks the goose as the gander. 

As demure as if butter would not melt in her mouth. 

As slender in the middle^ as a cow in the waist. 

As spiteful as an old maid. 

Atlhft whid Uowi^yttu iimtt set your sail; 

He stands tike Mump-hazard, who vi^as hong for saying no- 
thing. — Cheshire* 

Like the parson of Saddleworib, who could read In no book 
but his own. — Cheshire. 

As lawless as a town bull. 

As like as two peas. 

Aa>ki!«ft thinks tub vn\,'wo env^ tpcaki ■» good. 

Ab tiittkhh 33 a dow in n ctig6. 

As often as we do good, we sacrifice. 

As often as thou doest wrong, justice has thee on the score. 

As trae M Ike dial to thewiii 

As vlTftn^ IS 1t8 6wft rewah), H ^tc ii its ovirtf poftlslimcnt. 

As wary as a t>lind horse. 

As welcome as water in one's shoes, 

As wilful as a pig that will neither lead nor drive. 

As a cat loves mustard. 

As brisk as a bee in a tar pot. 



As wise as Waltitfun's-iAlfi tbai nm nine miles to suck a bull. 

As basy as a hen trlth bne' thicken. 

As fine as a lord's bastard. 

As fall as an egg is of meat. 

To go out as a sn^jOf, 

As green as grass. 

As hungry as a church-mouse. 

As good beg of a i^ked man, a^ a miser. 

As good do nothing, as to no purpose. 

As good eat the devil, as the broth he is bitiled in. 

To look on me, as the' devil fookdd oVef filncolfl. 

When Lincoln Minster was finished/ tedefil WmM Whi¥^ WktA 
over it with a terrific and malid^iis fffii^ Af $l^i^>.<#afl| 
Fuller, man's '* eottl^ dnoHon*"* 

To love it as the devil loves holy water. 

As merry as a cricket. 

As good have no time, as ma^Q np good ysc of \X» 

At good water goes b^ 4ie mill, as dnr^s it. 

As grave as an old gate post. 

As grey as grannum's catf 

As kind as a kite \ all you can't eat you hide. 

As plain as the nose on a pan's Tabe« 

As poor as Job. 

To strut like » fiX^ ill » gntt^r 

As tender as Pant^ibM ^vpke \m it^m m » posset curd. 

As white as the driven anow. 



PROVERBIAL RHYMES. 

When Adam delv'd, and Eve span^ 
Where was then the gentleman ? 

With a red man read thy rei^d ; 
With a brown man break thy bread ; 
At a pule dian draw thy knife. 
From a black man keep thy wife. 
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The higher the plum tree, the riper the plum ; 
The richer the cobbler, (he blacker his thumb. 

A man of words and not of deeds. 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

Women and wine, game and deceit. 
Make the wealth small, and the wants great. 

He that buys land, buys many stones ; 
He that buys flesh, buys many bones ; 
He that buys eggs, buys many shells ; 
But he that buys good ale, buys nothing else. 
If not by might. 
E'en do it by sUght. 

He's a wise man, who, when be*s well, can hold himself so. 

Many a little make^ a mickle. 

Ijltle strokes fell great oaks* 

Fay what you owe. 

And what you're worth you'll know. 

Sometimes words hurt more than swords. 

Linen often to water, soon to tatter. 

He that would please all, and hihiself too. 
Undertakes what none could do. 

He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

There's nothing agrees worse. 

Than a prince's heart and a beggar'a purse. 

Oor fathers, who were wond'rous wise. 

Did wash their throats before they wash'd their eyes. 

The thape cf a good Greyhound, 
A head like a snake, a neck like, a dri^e, . 
A back like a beam, a belly like a bream, 
A foot like a cat, a tail like a rat. 

As a man lives, so shall he die ; 
As a tree falls, so shall it lie. 

He that once a good name gets, 
May p — a*bed, and say he sweats. 

An ague in the spring. 
Is physic for a king. 
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The father to the bough, 
The son to the plough. ' 

The head and feet keep wann. 
The rest will take no harm. 

First canting, then wooing ; 
Then dallying, then doing. 

We will bear with the stink, 
If it bring but in chink. 

An ape's an ape, a varlet*8 a %'arlet. 
Though they be clad in silk or scarlet. 

The counsels that are given in wine. 
Will do no good to thee or thine. 

Who, more than he is worth, doth spend, 
£*en makes a rope his life to end. 

A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay. 
Are all one at Doomsday. 

Be always as merry as ever you can. 
For no one delights in a sorrowful man. 

Maidens must be mild and meek ; 
Swift to hear, and slow to speak. 

A whip for a fool, and a rod for a school, «. 

Are always in good season. — Cabdikal Wolset. 

The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

It would make a man scratch wherfe it doth not itch. 
To see a man live poor, to die rich. 

The Inner Temple rich. 

The Middle Temple poor; 
Lincoln's Inn for law. 

And Gray's Inn for a w . 

*' Manners make the man," quoth William of Wickham* 
William of Wickham was a pezson well known. He was biahop of 
Winchester, founded a new collie in Oxford, and Windiester 
ooUege in Hampshire. This was generally his motto, inacribecl 
ftequenily on places of his founding. So that it hecame pio- 
verMaL 

Who spends more than he should. 
Hath not to spend when be would. 



If a man knew when things would bewdeari 
He need be a merchant hot one year. 

Would yon live an angel's days ? 
Be honesty just, and wise always. 

Enough's as good as a feast. 
To one that's not a beast. 

Early to bed, and early to rise. 

Will make a man healthy, wealthy, anc) wise. 

If you trust before you try> . 
You may repent bdfbr^.yvja.difef 

Wide will wear, , 

Butnarrow will tear. r . 

One God — ^no more, . 
But friends good store. 

I never saw an oft-re|MTed Uioe* 

Nor yet an oft-removed-famtly, 

Tliat throve so well as those that settled be^ 

There are no gains wiDwiit fMHns % 
Then plough deep, while slusgards sleep. 

Up starts a churl that gathez^ aog^ I 
From whence did spiin|^ Jtus nob^ blood ? 

He that halb.nir««iaack«.4tai«h|ii».ki «imokiiigi 
Had need be a map of gopd forelpo)(|ng^:— Qi^auceIi. 

Great wits to madiiaaa, sMKiim imm aUled[* 
And thin j^^^UtiQps d9 their bounds divide. 

Hb wit got wings, and wodld iviffe flOt^* 
But poverty still kept him doivn. . 

When a musician has forgof hb-oole, , i 

He makes as though a crutn sjMek jtt his thti^fkb . 

** The most haste the worst speed,^ 
Quoth the teller to his long thnead. 

)^e good x)r ill hope of a good or HI fi{e» 
I* W WP^ JPf ^ /cboMJg of % i^ood pr Jfl vifc. 

WhA f 4M 4vcM, I lieawi it SHwaf ; 

When 1 did ill^ I heard it ever. 

He who will thrive, must rise Atdve ; 
He who has thriven, may sleep fill seven. 
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The friend of the table,* 
Is very vaiiable. — Frenclu 

Vessels large may venture more. 

But little boats sDonld keep near shore. 

A light pune. 
Is a heavy curse. 

Such envious things the women arc. 
That fellow flirts they cannot bear. 

Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 
Ere fancy you -consult, consult your purse« 

For age and want save while yon may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day* 

Oet what you can, and what you get hold ; 

'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead ^to gold. 

He that gives his goods before he be dead. 
Take up a mallet and knock him on the head. 

Taken tiam the history of one Jolm*BdI, who, having given all his 
substance to his children, was by them neglected : after he died 
there was found a mallet, with this inscription :•■ 
I, John Bell, leaves hex a mell, the man to fell. 
Who gives all to his baims, and keeps nothing to himsell. 

Many estates are spent in the getting 

Since women; fbr tea, forsook spinning and knitting. 

And men, for their punch, forsook hewing and splitting. 

Who dainties love. 
Shall beggarspcove. 

Wise men with pity do behold 
Fools worship mules who carry gold. 

They that have no other meat. 
Bread and butter are glad to eat. 

As your weddtng-ring wears. 
You'll wear off your cares. 

like blood, like goods, and like ages. 
Make the happiest mariiages. 
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PASTIMES AND HOLIDAYS. 

'* What ifl a geatleman without hii recrMtiaiui ?**— Old J%v« 

In the Games and Diversions of a people, we may trace 
the distinguishing featares of the national character ; and the 
rude pastimes of our ancestors are a practical illnstration of 
the courage and hardiness for which they were celebrated* 
Some of the old sports would be incompatible with the 
re6nement of the present day, but others are of a nature less 
objectionable, and the memory of which is worthy of preser- 
vation. Many of the ancient Games and Holidays were rural 
festivities, commemorative of the return of the seasons, and 
not only innocent in themselves, but conducive to health 
and good-fellowship. Of' this description were the May 
Games, the Harvest Supper, the Feast of Sheep Shearing, 
Midsnmmer*£ve rejoicings, and the celebration of the New 
Year: all these may be traced to the earliest times; in- 
deed they are coeval with society, and the Feast o^he Ta* 
bemacle among the Jews, and the ancient honours paid tb 
Ceres, Bacchus, and Saturn by the heathens, were, only ana- 
logous observances, under a different appellation. 

A revival of- some of the old Sports and Pastimes would, 
probably, be an improvement in national manners ; and the 
modem attractions of Rouge et Netr, French hasard, RmUette, 
** blue ruin/' and muddy porter, be beneficially exchanged for 
the more healthy recreations of former aaes. " Worse practices 
within doors," as Stowe remarks, " it is to be feared, have 
succeeded the more open pastimes of the older time." 

The recreations of our Sason ancestors were such as were 
common among the ancient Northern nations ; consisting 
mostly of robust exercises, as hunting, hawking, leaping, run- 
nins, wrestling, and casting of darts. They were also mnch 
addicted to gaming; a propensity 'unfortunately transmitted, 
unimpaired, to their descendants of the present day* Chess 
was a favourite game with them, and likewise backgammon, 
said to have been invented about the tenth century. The 
Normans introduced the chivalrous games of tonmaments 
and justs.^ These last became very prevalent, as we learn 
from a satirical poem of the thirteenth century/ a verse from 
which has been thus rendered by Strutt in hn " Sports and 
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' If wealth. Sir Knight, percbaoce be thin^. 
In tournaments vou^e bound to shine ; 
Refuse — and all the world will swear, 
You are not worth a rotten pear.' 

When the military enthusiasm which characterised the 
middle ages had subsided^ and chivalry was on the decline, a 
prodigious change took place in the manners of the people. 
Violent exercises grew out of fashion with persons of rank, 
and the example of the nobili^ was followed by other clas- 
ses. Henry VII. Henry VIII. and James I. endeavoured 
to revive the ancient military exercises, but with only ephe* 
meral success. 

We learn flrom Burton, in his '* Anatomy of Melancholy," 
what were the most prevalent sports at the end of thebixteentb 
century.* Hunting, hawking; rtinning at rings/ tilts~ and 
tournaments, horse-races and wtldgoose chaces^, were the pas- 
times of the gentry ; while the lower classes recreated them- 
selves at May Games, Wakes, Wbitson Ales ; by ringing 
of l^ls, bowling, shooting, wrestling, leaping, pitching the 
bar, plaving with keel pins, coits, tronks, wasters, foils, foot- 
ball» balown^ and running at the quintain. Speaking of the 
I^ondoners, Burton says, " They take pleasure to see some 
pageant or sight go by, as at a coronation, wedding, and 
such like solemn niceties ; to s^e an ambassador or prince re- 
ceive and entertained with masks, shows, and fireworks." 
Tlie foilowmg he considerar common amusements, both la 
town and country — namely, " bull-baitings, and bear-bait- 
ings, in which our countrymen and citisens greatly delight 
and frequently use ; dancers on ropes, jugglers, comedies, 
tragedies, artillery-gardens, and cock-fighting." The winter 
recreations eonsbted of cards, dice, tables, shovel^ard, chess, 
the philosopher*s game, shuttlecock, billiards, music, masks, 
dancing, ule-games, riddles, cross purposes, merry tales of 
knights-errant, thieves, witches, fairies, and goblins. 

In addition to the May-games, monis- dancing, pageants, 

• In hi» dry way. Old Burton says, " Cards, dice, hawkes, and 
hounds, are lodui upon whidi men lose themselveB when tbey are ixn^ 
properly handled and beyond their fartunes.** Hunting and hawking, 
he allows, are> " honest recreations, and fit for some great men, but 
not for everf base and inferior peisan, who, while they maintain their 
laulkonev, 8nd4og8, and hunting nags, th^ wealth runs away with 
thdr hounds, and their ^rtunes fty away with their hawkes." 
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and procesflfons, whfeii W^6cotM»Ml tHIofi^Wotft kkto kiog« 
dom, the LoHdoners faM ]^cttIHtf^]iltMil«^ei''of honting, 
hawking, and fiiMn£ ; thev Iftttf alSd htgibllfiMms of ground 
allotted to them in the irleitt(^of*the «Ity,lbrthd pmctice of 
■dchpafttimeBas were not prohibited-; and tof thaiere^pwei- 
aUj^ tb«tt were conducive to health. On the hoHday«^ dorilig 
the sufDioer j^UQm$ the jKittog men texercised themsdrea in 
the 0elda with Jkft^uig^ i^her;» wrestling, plajing witli 
ball«, ttid pracyfiKg W)tt>;thett i^»|ter8 and baokleiSf The 
oi4j dftfltsel* \9^d al£]c.tb^ recfe&tiens. pUjiiig up*ii their 
tiAbielfl^anjd.da««iog.tpth9^Q9i«):'irhioh thejr often pmo^ 
tbed by moonlight. One writer says, it was.ett^^am^ry.ler 
Ibe mkidckifl to daaeer inpiesiaibe'of lheiMa«9fi^fi 4dl4Wl9' 
tMBtes^ wfaUe oM» of tfaeii oompwiioiifr played the imiiie ^ 
a timbrd ; and to stimniate tliefef, tte beiftdaMcer? wete ie« 
warded with a garland-) the priae being eKpdned to pwblie 
▼lew dnring ibe pcdemaiieek To this emtem BvsiieBB 
alliides,—* 

' ■* ^ ■' ■ ** Th^ cMmfseli tfi^ iNn|[HI, 

^en tfaey tbrit timMls matt, 

Atfd tberentftb ^ikhde aifd-ckibl ^M." 
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^he London appteniicetf oAeq anxiised themselves wJlh 
their wasters und booklers. before the doors of their nastecs. 
Hunting, with the liord Mayor'a pack qf hoands^ was a di- 
Tersion of the metropolis^as well.aa sailiog, iowiug« and fish'* 
mg on the Thames. Doek^uinting was a fai'ourite recfe^ 
ation in tlie summer, as we learn from Strypre. 

Having thus given a general view of public amusements 
from an early period, I shaU shortly descnbe some of the 
most popular p>&stim6s, many of which have been dt})er mo- 
dified or soplfl^ted by other recreations. 

Fint, of the game of HAKi^-tiALt , 6al1ed, by the Frehchi 
palm-play, becauSIs the exercise consisted in receiving the 
ball, and driviiig It baiek a^n wil!h the palm of the hand. 
Formerly they played with the naked hand, then with a 
gkhre^ iMkh ki'sMie hdfttaiiHiis' #M'1ihiJdV A^^f^altli Ihl^y 
vouira 6OTQ9 MMu le Aofnis lotfiid «ie nairas w iftflKfi tne aHa 
Hlb(mA ftore forcibly: iieAce (he fticM d^Hf^ m <^^. 
In tfre reign ttf Chorlet !• p&lm-play -i^raB Vei^ fsSit\\<itkW ?n 
France, beibg played by the nobility for large sums dT 
money j when they bad lost all they had about tliem, they 
would 3giB6tiiQes pledge a part of their dress, rather than 
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give up the game. In England it was a favourite pastime 
among the youth of both sexes, and in many parts of the 
kingdom, they played during the Easter holidays, for tansy 
cakes. It is stUl plaved, though under a different name, and 
probably under a diiferent modification of the game , it is 
now called Fives. 

Stool-ball is fVequently mentioned by the writers of the 
Jast century, but without any description of the game. Dr. 
Johnson describes it as a play, where balls are driven from 
stool to stool, but does not say in what manner. Or to what 
purpose. It seems to have been a game more appropriated 
to the women than to the men, but occasionally played by 
both sexes, as appears from the following song, written by 
D'Urfey to the play of Don Quixote : 

** Down in a vale, on a summer's day. 
All tbie lads and lasses met to be merry ; 
A match for kisses at stool-ball to play, . 
And for cakes, and ale, and cider, and perry. 
Chorus, Come all, great, small, short, tall, away to stooi-ball." 

Foot-da LL was formerly much in vogue among tlie com- 
mon people, though of late years it has fallen into disrepute, 
and is little practised. Many games with the ball require 
the assistance of a club or bat, and probably the most ancient 
ia that well-known game in the North, under the name of 
GoFF. It requires much room to play tiiis game properly, 
therefore it is rarely seen in the vicinity of the metropoUs. 
Pall-mall bad some resemblance to GofF. The game con- 
sisted in striking a round box ball with a mallet, through two 
high arches of iron, one at each end of the alley ; wliicb he 
that could do at the fewest blows, br at the number agreed 
upon, wins. It was a fashionable amusement in the reign of 
Charles II. and a welNknown street, then a walk in St. 
James's Park, derived its name from Charles and his cour • 
tiers there playing at maU : the denominadon mall, being 
evidently derived from the mallet or wooden hammer used by 
the players. 

The noble game of Cricket has superseded most of the 
ancient b^ll-games, and this Is now so frequent a pastime 
among all ranks, that it does not require illustration. 

Bf7NNiNG AT THE QuiNTAiN IS a game of great antiq^uity. 
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The qmntnn at fiiit W^s nothing rhnxt tb&n the truni of a 
free 6r' post/set hp ^fof tfie pur|rdse bf ipoi hi fcfeivalry. In 
prcxiess of time, tlie* diversioti i»as !nipro^6cl> and tht? reseln- 
bfanceofa faomad figure, earv^d \ti wood, livas ihtrpdocecf* 
Td render the appearance of tiiis figure moi% fofbiidaMe, It 
was generally made in the likeness of a f ark or Saraten; 
armed at all points, bearing a shield upon bis left arm, and a 
8wor<i in his right. The quintain thus fashioned was placed 
iipou a pivot, and so constructed as to move round with great 
facility. In running at the figure^ it was necessary for tlie 
horseman to direct his lance with great adroitness, and. make 
his stroke upon the forehead between the .eyeB,^ t)r upon th6 
nose ; for ii he struck wide o^ these parts* especially upon 
(he shield, the quintain turned abont with velocity ,r and if he 
was not exceedingly careful would give him a sev^e blow 
on the back with the wooden sabi^ hefd !ft fH^ right hand, 
which was (x^nsidered highly disjgraCefiii to the performer, 
while it eidted the laughtet of the ipectators; 

The eiteYefe^ Of Che quibtatn wM ntacfiied in London in 
sttliifiaer, aftd th'' wihfer,''trat esjp^cialfy itbbnt C^ristAias. 
Stowe relates, he had seen the quintain set on Combiil, 
Where *' the attendants of the I6rdd of inerry dtspdiftshkve ran« 
and made great pastime/' Tiltirig or ^uhning at the ring, was 
evidcintly a'spoi't derived frbtn the quintaiii. 

Hock-Day Was dnce a popola^ holiday, Hieiitidned b^ 
Matthew Paris and' other ancient wriftri. It wa^ usuilll^ 
kept about £asfer, and distingui^ed by variodi ^portivt* 
pitstjmes, in which the meii and -;^omen, divided into patties, 
#ere accs^tomed to bind and dtt\y e^ other With fopes; 
Hoe^-day was generafly observftd, so latb as the sittetnlli 

Shbef'Smeaimiho and the IfABVEST-HoMS were both ce«> 
kbratedJriancieflttinieVk with Ibuting and rustic spirts: M 
the laUer.^e alas<«r« and* MirvtiivtrttKd to sil)down at the 
same table« to « ]ildbtiftil«egi^«^«mi «peiid tber nigbl in dan- 
cing and singing, without distinction. At the pfCMnt day, 
excepting a dinner, or mor^ frequently a supper» at conclu- 
sion of sheep- shearing and harvest, We have intfe rethalnd of 
these great rural festivals. 

The advent of the New Year is still marked by the ob- 
servance of some old customs j the old year bdng considered 
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.WaJI Midici;! b/ oopioHs liiNitkNis, 'ind tbp new by sending 
pres^lHSf torpied New-Ytnr gifts*, to friends and (cavftint* 
m^e, t YifNpiigiWORiavfoimeiiy went abontifiith the fanioos 
Wf^mtsU btml )^ thai Is-- a bow] of spiced ile/On* Heir-year's 
eye, wi^ Mitie vofses wfakh were song by them \n geing from 
^oortedoor« . 

{'jiiBS yr? m lopnerjy a g)»ater kind pf market* lo wbkb 
ineppje r^8prte4 gefio4ic|iiljr, for the pncebase of ail kinds of 
necessaries for the ensuing year. One of the lekief of tKem^ 
was that of St. Giles's Hill, near 'Winchester : it was at first 
for Uiree days* bat afterwards i^y Henry III. pselonged to 
ai<|egm daya. Its janadJcUon estended seven miles round ; 
iEOmifehendiBg even Soatfaampton, tbon a capital tradmg 
t»im» A tpli was ievted on all' meiehandise brouglit to the 
fygr, Abe iModnne: of wbkh bad been given by the Conqueror 
|o ^ Insbop e# Rochester. 

Fairs were «fteD ftbe anniversary of the dedication of a 
(kwtsiit wben tsadesoen used to sell thehr waves rn-tlie 
ebwotiyaid ; at-at Westminster, on 8t«'P^tflr's day ^ ai Lon^ 
don, OB £t«.Baftt)elaniew^; at Butbai»i> en St. CiUbbert's 
day. They have long been on the decline in public esttnia^ 
tion. Southwark fair. May fair, and St. Jaqies's fair, in 
the oHy <>f Westminster, were suppressed at the be^nning 
«f«he last century ; and if the present hostility of the ma- 
^itlMKtei continues- to these annual assemblages, few will 
MOitly reniaia in the villages and bamlets round the metro- 
polis. 

HAVrOAMis aee 4)f ^at'«ntiqnity>Mid vMN'fonnetly 

geneially celebrated, especially in the metropolis. Stowe 
•a^si on May-day, In th^ mommg, fbe ta^zeni tised to wall^ 
''auto tile sweet meadows and green woods; tbeM to rejoice 
tbdr spiiits witb the beatiiy ^d savour of ,sw^t "flfowers^^ 
attd be g^ves an aq<^Q)it bf Henry the Cf|M^s iMing a 
MiMfngfrom Oreenwhib to Shtfotet's bill, with Queen Ca- 
theJW, aceortpanfed with many \6tds anci la,d{e|[. He far- 
tfiersays, tbat ** every parish, and sdmetimes two or three 
povlshes, joining toother, had their Mayings, and did fetcli 
IB May*^oIes, with divers warlike showk, with good archers, 
morris dancers, and other devices for pastime, all the day 
long ; and, towanh evening, they had stage plays and bon> 
fires in the streets," It was a custom to elect a lord and lady 
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of the May, who presided over the sports. Robin Hood and 
his merry companions were personified in appropriate dresses, 
and added much to the pageantry of the May-games. He 
presided as lord of the May, and a female,' or man habited 
Uke a female, called the Maid Marian, his faithful mMtreaa, 
was the lady of the May. The May-pol^, in some ▼illages, 
stood the whole y«aff without molestation. The only re- 
sBsins of May-games in 'the south is Jack-in-the- Green, who 
still parades die streets ; though a very trumpery representa- 
tion of the old sports. 

The Whitsuntidb Holidays were celebrated by various 
pastimes and drolleries. Strattsays, that at KidliogtonwiOx- 
fordsbire^ a£atk»b was provided; and the maidens of the 
town, having their thorobs tied behind them, were permitted to 
I an after it ; and she who, with her month, took hold of die 
lamb, was declared the Lady of the Lamb ; which being kJHed 
and cleaned, bat with skin hanging upon it, was carried in 
procession before the lady and her companiona to the green, 
attended with music, and a morris dance of men, and another 

1 of women. The rest of the day was spent in mirth and 

/ glee. 

CouMTBT Wakbs are the last rural holiday I shall no- 
tice : they were generally observed in the northern and 
, southern parts of the kingdom, consisting of feasting, danc- 

inff on the green, wrestling, and cudgel-playing. They were 
originally intended to commemorate the dedication of the 
parish church, when the .people went to pray with lighted 
torches, and returned to feast the remainder of &e night; 

To these rural pastimes and ancient sports succeeded the 
less healthy amusements of balancingp tumbling, and jug- 
gling — the tricks performed by bears, monkeys, horses^ and 
dancing dogs. Astley's Amphitheatre and the Royal CSrcos 
exhibited feals of equestrianship. Music began to form a 
principal ingredient in popular amusements, and Vanitball, 
IlaneUgby Sadler's Wells, and the Mary bonne Gaidens, were 
the chief marts for recreation. These, with the great attrac- 
tion and variety of dramatic entertainments, and a more ser 
dulous devotion to cards, dice, and billisurds, have continued, 
to the present day, the prevalent araoaements* 
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Many of our ancient castooM and ceremonies maj be* 
traced to the remotest peclod and the most distant jiations ; 
and few but bare had-^eir origin prior to the time of the Re- 
formation. I^all briefly describe a few of the most re- 
markable* premising that the facts are chiefly collected fro0 
tlie paribus and intertstiog work of the- late Mr. Bnmd, on 
^ Popular Antiquities.*' 

On Mi D8UMMER-£v£, fires were lighted, round which the old 
and young amused themselves in various rustic pastimes. In 
London, in addition to the bonfires, every man's door was sha- 
ded with green birch, long fennel, Saint John's wort, and white 
lilies ; ornamented with garlands of flowers. The citizens had, 
also, lamps of glass, with oil burning in them all night ; and 
some of them hung out branches of iron, curiously wrought, con- 
taining hundreds of lamps lighted at once, which made a very 
splendid appearance. On these occasions, Stowe says, New 
Fish-street and Thames-street were peculiarly brilliant. 

It u a ceremony, says Browne, never omitted among 
the volgar, to draw lots which they term Valentines on the 
eve before Valentine-day. The names of a select number of 
one, with an equal number of the other, sez» are put into some 
▼easel ; and, after that, every one draws a name, which for the 
present is called their Valentine, and is looked upon as a good« 
omen of their being man and wife afterwards. Brand sajs, 
the custom of choosing Valentines was a sport practised in th< 
honscaof the gentry in England, so ealry as the year 1476. 

. In the North of England, the Monday preceding Shrove- 
Tuesday, or Pancake Tuesday, is called Collop Monday ; 
^ggs and coUops forming a principal dish iat dinner on that 
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daj, as pancakes do on the folJowing, fzom which custom 
tbej derive their names. It woald seem, that on Cpllop 
Monday they took their leave of flesh in the papal times, 
which was formerly prepared to last during the winter by 
salting, drying, and being hung up. Slices of this kind of 
meat are, to this day, called coilops in the North ; whence 
they are called steaks when cat off fresh, or unsalted flesh. 

Halloa Ete, called, tit 'Mm North, Nnt-erack Night, 
is the vigil of All-Saints' Day, which is on the first of No- 
vember ; when it is the cngtoro, in the north of England, tQ 
dive for apples, or catch at them, suspended from'.a string, 
with tlieic mouths only, their hands being tied behind their 
bicjEK in Scotland, the youn^ w6men' detdrmme th^ fi'^re 
and sree of ^heir hmbaifds, out Hallow Even, IVy drawing 
eaHbages, blindfold-; raid, like the English, fling nuts into the 
Ae/ Burning this nuts 'answers also ttie purpose of divtna* 
Aim. Ithey naine thelftd alid lasa to each particular nut as 
tliey f«l4bem into the fire y and, accordingly as they bum 
quietly together, or start from beside eadi o&ier, the course 
apd issue of the courtship will be. In Ireland, the you^ig 
women put three nuts upon the bar of the grates, naming 
\he nuts after the lovers. If a nut cracks, or jumps, the lovef 
will prove unfaithful ; if it bjegins to blaze or bum, he has a 
regf^rd for the person making the trial. If the nuts, mentioned 
after the girl and her sweetheart, burn together, they will 
be married. A similar mode of divii^ation, by m^ans of a 
peascod, is described by Gay. 

" As pea$cods once I pluck'd, I chaQc'd to see 
One that was cjosely iljl'd with three^^imes thre^ ; 
Which when I cropped, I safely home conveyed, 
4j|d o'«r ti)9 ^t 4110 «pell A»"S^«i«(iJa»d.^-» *' 
Tiie latch AV^ved ppi* nyl^ •yvbQ nhq^ki ^KcovofiiUf' ^ 
Bvit,i|(4is4>T»pfii:per8«9i,r-I<9bbe<]|;l&l*' ' 

The eleelibti dfa Boy BtsROP on St. Nicholas" Day Is 
one fif fkte most sfngular cultotns' of former tiniies.' 'fn ca&e^ 
«,di«lf,<he BiT^BIshopwaseMcled from among ffierphilUren 
of tHe 'ohtttii Atler his etectioH, being completiefy app&relled 
in the episG^par vestknents, with a mitre and crozi^, tie bore 
the title and jitafe of t btsbbp,'iLndexacftd:i»e^^oh1aI'obedr> 
ence from his fellows, who were habited like priesta» What is 
most strange, he topk possession of the church, and, except 
mass, performed all the ceremonies and oflices. At Salisbury, 
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as happened to bo'tdtant in t)i^dA74t>f^h$*ef^dci»pacy ^ taid 
if h«dled in IjIi bigb oife^, tlie iVia^ra) ^hbAUui^ of a bidliop, 
witli a roonoment, were granted to \Aiti* Hil oiliGe amiA att« 
thori^ lasted from the. 6th to the 28th of December. 
' 1™ ' ceremony h «aid ' to hkVe becri Ih liot^our of fet, 
NiclfoIaK/ihe patron of scholars. Suchashow^ at tlie present 
dh^, would h£ve been -deemed somewhat of a burlesquie, or 
ev66 blasphemous parody on the Christian religion^ The show 
of the Bojr Bishop ivas abolishcid by a proclamation in 154;^, 
more from its absurdity tlian impiety. 

The Montem, at Eton, bearb soiiie resemblance to tlie 
preceding pageant ; itiodified^ in conformity with the altered 
feefim at the times, from a retigtoas td a military »peet«ele. 
The Montdm iakes place on Tuesday in Whitsml weelt) when 
the Eton scholars go in military procession , with drums and 
trumpets, to Salt-hitL The scnolars of the superior classes 
dress in the uniform of captain, lieutenant, or other regimen- 
tal oflieer^ whieb they obtain froiti London. The procession 
Yt^gtti^ With raarthifig three tim^s round the school-yard ; from' 
A^iiee to Salt-Hilly Pthet^ one of the scholars, drej&ed iii 
blick wtth a band, as cfaap!a)ii, reads cer^in prayerdi 'After 
#filk^ a diniler, dressed in the dqlleg^ kitchen, isr ^rcrffded' 
by we tajitkiirt'af bh gueSt* at theiim tbere ; thirrtst getting 
a dinner for themselves at the other houses of entertainnieiAt.'' 
The price of the dinner in Huggett's time was 10s. 6d. and 
lis. 6d. more for salt-money. The dinner' beinjg over, they 
march back, in the order they came, into the school yard,^ 
round which they march three times, when the ceremony is 
concluded. 

The motto on the colours is. Pro More ei Monte, Every 
scholar, who is no officer, marches with a long pole, two and 
two. Before the procession begins, two of &e scholars, called 
salt'beareri, dressed in white, with a handkerchief of salt in 
their hands, and attended each with some sturdy young fel- 
Ipwj hired for the occasion, go round the college, and through 
tne town, and from thence up into the hjgh road, offer-, 
ing salt to all, but scarcely leaving it to their choice, whether 
th^y vyjll ^ve. gi no|; for money they will hay^e* jf j?$>f8iHej 
aivi tba^ ev^9 /foip fterya^ts.. 1 he contributions .thiia l^ied 
ar« very cpnsidj^rabiie ; .ia i7;93 they .amounted ^o ^0001,^ 
but tba^ wj^'ai^ uni|$Qajl sum, the ayerage beii^g about 500^ 
The salt money paid by \he king on this occlusion is 100 
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goineu. The custom of offering salt is differently explained : 
it is supposed to be an emblem of learning ; and the acholars» 
in presijnting it to passengers, and asking money, engage to 
become proficient therein. 

Royal-Oak Day, as every one knows, commemorates 
the escape of Charles the Second from his pursuers, after the 
battle of Worcester. Brand relates, that he remembered a 
taunting rhyme, with which the boys at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
used to insult such persons as they met on that day, who had 
not oak learcs in their hats: 

" Royal oak, 
. The Whigs to provoke." 

To this was a retort courteous by others* who <!ontemptu- 
ously wore plane*tree leaves, of the same homely diction : 

" Plane-tree leaves ; 
The Church-folk are thieves." 

The royal oak, at a short distance from BoscobeKhonse, 
was stancfing in Dr. Stukeiey's time (1724,) enclooed with a 
brick-wall, but almost cut away in the middle by travellers, 
whose curiosity led them to see it. Charles, after the Resto- 
ratiouj' visiting the place, carried away some of the acorns 
and set them in St. James's Park, and used to water them 
himself. 

The Passing Bbll was anciently rung for two purposes : 
one, to bespeak the prayers of all good Christians for a soul 
just departing ; the other, to fright away the evil spLrits who 
stood at the bed's-foot, and about the house, ready to seize 
their prey ; or, at least, to molest and terrify the soul in its 
passage : but by the ringing of that bell they were kept 
aloof; and the soul, like a hunted hare, gained the start, or had 
what by sportsmen is called law. Hence, perhaps, exclusive 
of the additional labour, was occasioned the high price de- 
manded for tolling the greater bell of the church ; for that 
being louder, the evil spirits must go fartlier off ; it would 
likewise procure the deceased a great number of prayers. 

MoTtiEKiNG Sunday, or Mid-Lent Sunday, is the day 
on which the people used to visit their mother church, and 
make their offerings at the high altar. The only remains of 
this custom is the practice of going to visit parents on Mid- 
lent Sunday. 
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'* Aprjl wilh FOOLSi and, Max y^^^ bastards blest." 

.CaVRCBILLt 

A custom, davs The Spectator, prevails every wfaei^ attiongst 
us on the firstoi April^ Wlieh every bocljr Strives tc^kftkeas 
^atiy Cools as he can. The wit consists chieAy fa. sending 
persons on^hac are called sleeveless errands, for the Hiftoiy 
tf E'oe's J^oihevpfor Pige(m'8mUk, with siibilar ridicnfous ab' 
surdities.^^Tbe French call the person imposed upon, a 
Poisson ^livril, " an April fish,^* who we <erfe an Aptil 
fool. In the North of England, person thiTs imposed upo^ 
are called '* Apirif Obwkb : ' Oowk being the word for a cuc- 
koo ; metaphorically, a foot. In S^otl^nd, they send stlH 
people from place to place, by means of letter, in which is 
written : 

" On the first day of April, 

. Hunt the Gowk another mile !*' 

"Siililar fo<)hsries |>revail iit Portugal, aft we team (it6ia Mr, 
Stmth^y. *' On the t^aday uid Montlay/'^ayshe, '< p¥«ced- 
ifig Lelit,- ai x>n the fitst of April, in Etk^ldbd-, people are prt* 
trKpged here (lisfaos) to play the fo6i. tt H ibougjbtve^y 
jdtose to pd^r water oki- sty ptnof^ who piate«« M tiiwm 
Water on Ms fafce ; but to do hoth U the perfeclidB of wii^ 

Mr. BraDid ha» not ascertained tite origin of All^IV^ol'ii 
Bttfi It bail ^eh stated, it aroie fkfhk the dasKnti cff letting 
kll H^ ftksiMe petioiiif tcf at 9ftrge on Hie first cf ApMf ivhen 
ihe 1)6y8 Vteus^ tHenisel^es by se'ftdiB^ \htta on tidkirioti* 
ctraiids. 

Mavnday Thursday is the Thursday before i)aster, and 
is the Thursday of the poor, from the French mendier, ** to 
beg." It was formerly the custom of the Kings of England 
to wash the feet of poor men, in number equal to the years 
•f their reigft* in imitation of the homiiity of our Saviovr j 
•ad give them shoes, steckiogs* and money. James the Se- 
cond was the last king who perfc»rmed thia is person.' The 
eustora of giving alms is still continued* 




trick' 

tron , .^^, , ^ 

landed near Wicklow, the natives were readv to stone him for 
attempting an innovation in the religion of theli ancestors. 
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He requested to be heard, and explained to them, that God 
is an omnipotent spirit, who created bearen and earth, and 
that the Trinity contained the Unity : bat they were reluc- 
tant to give credit to bis words. St. Patrick then plucked a 
trefoil, or three-leaved grass with one stalk, exclaiming, " Is 
it not as possible for the Fatiier, Son, and Huly Ghost, tr; be 
in one, as for these three leaves to grow upon a single stalk !" 
Then Uie Irish were immediately convinced of tbeir error, 
and were solemnly baptised by St. Patrick. 
' It was a general custom, and b still observed in some 
parishes, to go round the bounds and limits of the parish, on 
one of the three days before Holy Tuu&sday ; when the mi- 
nister, accompanied by his churchwardens and parishioners* 
were wont to deprecate the vengeance of God, beg a blessing 
upon the fruits of the earth, and preserve the^ rights and 
boundaries of the parish. It is supposed to hare been de- 
rived from the ancients, in imitation of the feast called Tm^ 
mutaUa, which was dedicated to the god Terminm , whom 
they considered the guardian of fields and landmarict, and 
the preserver of friendship and peace. . In London, these pa- 
rochial perambulations are still kept up on Holy Thursday. 
Hooker^ author of EecMattieal Polity, would by no means 
omit the customary procession ; persuading all, both rich and 
poor, if they desired the preservation of love, and their parish 
rights and liberties, to accompany him in his perambulation. 
The custom of electing municipal oflicers and magistrates 
at Michaelmas is still observed, as well as the old fare of a. 
roast goose to dinner. Perhaps no reason can be given for 
this latter custom, but that Michaelmas day was a great fes- 
tival, and stubble geese at that time were plentiful and good : 

" Geese now in their prime season are. 
Which, if well roasted, are good fare 

Poor Robin's Almanack, 1695. 

Some ascribe the eating of goose at Michaelmas, to the 
circnnistance, that on that day Queen Elizabeth received the 
news of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, while she was eat- 
ing a goose ; and to commemorate the event, she ever after- 
wards dined on tliat day on a goose. But, as Brand ob- 
serves, this is a strong proof that the custom prevailed at 
court even in Queen £lizabeth*s time. In Denmark, where 
the harvest is later, every family has a roasted goose for 
qpper on St, Martin's eve. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 



England was always famous among foreigners for the 
celebration of Clir'istraaff, at which season they admitted 
sports and pastimes, not known in other countries. 

'* At the feast of Christmas,*' says Stowe, " in the King's 
court, wherever he chanced to reside, there was apppin4ed a 
IjORD of Misbule, or master of merry disports : the same 
merry fellow made his appearance at the house of every no- 
bTemanand person of distinction ; and, among the rest, the 
lord mayor of London, and the sheriffs, bad ttieir lords of 
OiisrnJe, ever contending, without quarrel or offence, who 
aboaid make the rarest pastime to delight the beholden." 
The society of Lincoln's Inn had an officer chosen at this sea- 
son, who was honoured with the title of King of Chrittmat 
Day, because be presided iii the hall on that day, with his 
raarsbal and steward to attend biro. The marshal, in 
the absence of the monarch, was permitted to assume 
bis atate y and upon New>Year's day be sat as king in 
the ball, when the master ^of the revels, during the time of 
dining, supplied the marshal's place. 

The custom of going a-begging, called Haoosena, a few 
nightk befure Christmas, singing Christmas carols, and wishing 
a happy New Year, is still followed in the North of Eng- 
land. They get, in return, apples, nuts, refreshments, and 
money. Mumming is another Christmas drollery, which 
consists in men and women changing clothes ; and, so 
disguised, going from one neighbour's house to another, par- 
taking of Christmas cheer. 

On the night of Christmas Eve, it was formerly the prac- 
tice toliebt up candfes of an uncommon size, called Christ- 
mas canales, and lay a log of wood on the fire, called a 
Yule Clog, to illuminate the boused and turn, as it were, day 
into night. In the Latin, or Western church, Christmas was 
called the Feast of Lights. 

The forms of the Twelfth Day vary in different countries, 
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yet all agree in the same end» to do honour to the Eaaterq^ 
Magi, who are supposed to have been of royal dimity. It 
is in the South of England where the customs of this day are 
most prevalent. They are tbits described by Brand. After 
tea, a cake is produced, and two bowls, containing the fortu- 
nate chances for the dlffemTt sexes. The host fills up the 
tickets, and the whole company, except the king and queen, 
are to be ministers of state, and maids of hd^ouf, or ladies of 
iSi6 biedidiateber. Often the host and hodte&s, more by de- 
sien than accident, become king and qiieeto. The twelfth- 
t&e wai hitide formerly of (^lums, with a bean and pea :— 
Irh6 found the former, was king ; who got t6e latter, wa^ 
queen, llie tliusinB of a king and que^ti, by a bean in A . 
piec6 of divided c&Ie, ' was foritterly a eomn^dn ChristJitadd 
gambol in botii the univerdties. 

ChAistaas BoKEd a^e t!krited ^m a custom of the an- 
cieuts, of givine New Year'ar (Bifts. I<^ papfcl titnes, the 
prydiH bad thdt Cbffstmas hot; M whieh we#e kept the Mdk 
fhejr Ye^dd tii the pt^ople Utt pirtl^cArs^ MM ^nHfig atwelotSoil 
Ibr sfns; 

DetkiAig fao'dses and cbdrehedf with ^et-greenft is nnd^set 
custom of pat^ origin. The ancient Druids decked the!^ 
houses fifith noffy tod ivy in Deceflibef, that the sylvfta 
s^iiiti nifg^t Ivfrior to theib, send remain uniiipip^d by the 
frost and cold winds tilia miltler season had retired the 
foliage of their favourite abodes. 

JBut for a more particular account of Christmas customs 
and festivities we must refer the reader to Mr. Brahd*s large 
work, or to Washington Irving. I shall Conclude with & 

food old Christmas .carol from Pogr ttolnn*s Almanack, foi 
695, and preserved in Brand's Popular Antiqdxtxss. 



A CHRISTMAS SONG. 

Now thrice welcoi&e, Christmas, 

Which brings us gddd cheer : 
Milled pies and ptum-pikddtng. 

Good ale, and strong beer; 
With pig, goose, ahd capoft, 

The best that may be : 
So well doth the weather 

And our stomachs agree 
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Observe bow the chimnejs 

Do smoak all about ; 
The cottks are providing 

For dinner, no doubt ; 
Bat those on whose tables 

No victuals appear, 

niav they keep Lent 
All the rest of the year! 

With holly and ivy. 

So green and so gay. 
We deck up our houses. 

As fresh as the day ; 
With bays and rosemary, 

And laurel complete; 
And every one now 

I^ a king in conceit. 

• . • • 

But a» for curmudgeons 
Who will not be free, 

1 wish they may die 

On a three-legged tree ! 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



It would occupy a large volame merely to eAjftneratc the 
Miperstitioiis practices still prevalent in di£Eerent paHs of 
tjie country, many of which are obseived in tl|< JAetiopolta ; 
and even well-edacated persons will call to milnd with what 
avidity in childhood they listened to nursery talelof giants, 
dwarfi, giiosts,. fairies, and witches. The effect of these 
juvenile impressions are not easily got the better of, and the 
unpressions themselves rarely, if ever, forgotten. 

To doubt, in former times, thf p^wer of eharitts, and the 
veracity of omens and ghQ»|*iterie8i-vttir deeitked little less 
than atheism; and the terfor eaitsed by then, 'frequently 
embittered the liyes of ))e;rab^ of ailrages ; bf almost shot- 
ting them^out of *thcir'own houses, and deterring them from 
soing abroad after dark. The room in which the head of a 
nmily died was for a long time untenanted ; particularly if 
they died without a will, or were supposed to have entertuned 
any particular religious opinion. If any disconsolate old 
mudenor love-crossed bachelor happened to despatch them- 
selves in their garters, the room where the fatal deed was 
perpetnited was rendered for ever after uninhabitable, and 
not unnequently nailed up. If a drunken farmer, savs Grose, 
returning from market, fell from Old Dobbin and broke hu 
neck<^r a carter, in the same predicament, tumbled from his 
cart or waggon, and was killed by it — that spot ever after was 
haunted and impassable : in short, there was 'scarcely a bye- 
lane or cross-way, but had its ghost, who appeared in the 
shape of a headless cow or horse ; or, clothed all in white, 
glared, with baleful eye, over some lonely gate or stile. 
Ghosts of higher degree rode in coaches, drawn by six head- 
less horses, and driven by a headless coachman and postil- 
lion. Almost every manor-house was haunted by some of its 
foYmer masters or mistresses, wliere, besides other noises, that 
of telling money was distinctly heard : and as for the church- 



ynf^Sf, thfi pumber of ghoftUtlMikt vsfxm^^ ihett, aecording to 
tlie yiQage computation, equaJifld Ukp JiWng parisfaioncTB, and 
.to pai» through th^m was a filf more pailpus enteqiris^ than 
the storming of Badajos ! 

Terrible and inconvenient as these supersthions might be, 
tliey were harmless compared witA the dreadful consequences 
resulting from a belief ip Witchcraft— -which cvep i|iade 
its way into our courts of justice ; and it is with hoxrQj; we 
read of hundreds of innocent persons entitled^ by age aii4 
Infirmities, to protection and Indulgence, immolated, wf^ 
aU the forms of law, at the shrine of universal Ignocai^ce! 
Artful priests, to advance tlie interests of their religion, qr 
rather their own emolument, pretended to liave power to i;{^t 
out devils from demoniacs and persons be«witcbed, and fpr th|« 
purpose suborned worthless people to act the part of porsoQS 
possessed ; and to suffer the evil spirits to be cast out by 
prayers and' sprinkling with holv water. To perform JhcK 
parts they counterfeited violent nts and convulsions, on siglBis 
gken them ; and, in compliance with the popular notion^, 
vomited up crooked nails, pins^ needles, coals, and other 
rubbish, privately conveyed to them. Fortuna^y, i^ettfi 
combinations were at length discovered apd exposied ; ]bui U 
is an astonishing fact, that in Neiy England there wfie, 9X 
one time, upwards of three hundred persons all impij^oiied 
/or witchcraft* 

Confuted and ridiculed as these opinions havQ lately beipo^ 
the seeds of them are still lyldely diffused^ and jBit ^Jifiecent 
tlines have attempted to sprine yp, as In the Cock-lane 
Ghost, tiie n^ses at Stockwell, &d the Saippford Gho8l« So 
recently as in tl^e last ;-eign, in the ce^itre of England, a^ 
Ofen in Lei^estershfre, two, old wQn^en were aptyally throwQr 
into the river bv the populace, to ascertain, by |h^ AJalung 
or awimmiag, whether .they were witches ! Have.w<} not eve^ 
at fhe present day the pitetended miracles of Prinze 0ob6n- 
loe, and do we not daily read of the horrid crudities perpetra- 
ted in Ireland, under th# pr^t^oce of qaajting oat evil spirits i 
How, indeed, can we doubt tbe\wide dili^ion of popuUr super- 
stitions, when it is notorious, that men of first-rate educa* 
tiop aq^ imteUeatlVkve jbeen beUetew therein i Dr. Johnson was 
a jcrupuloiis observer of aigod, omens, and particular days ; 
Addison was a half-believer, at least, in ghosts ; John Wesley 
pair or heai^ several af^aiitiens ; and at this very time we 
have the I^OET Lavbsate And Sis Walter Scott endea« 
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▼onriug to revive all the ancient phantairoagoria of elves^ 
fairies, witches, giants, and dwarfs, — ^not forgetting the phi* 
losopher's stone, and the snblime mysteries of Jacob Behmen ! 

GHOSTS. 

- These aresnpposed to be the spirits of persons deceased ; 
who are either commissioned to return for some especial er- 
rand, sach aS the discovery of a murder ; to procure restitution 
of lands, unjustly withheld from an orphan or widow — or, 
having committed some injustice whilst living, cannot rest 
t!H that Is redressed. Sometimes their earthly mission is to 
inform their heir in what secret place, or private drawer in an 
old trunk, they had hidden the title-deeds of the estate ; or 
where in tronblesorae times they had buried their money 
or plate. Some ghosts of murdered persons, whose bodies 
have been secretly buried, cannot be at ease till their bones 
have been grubbed up, and deposited in consecrated ground, 
with all the rites uf Christian burial. 

Ghosts are supposed to be mere aerial beings, that can 
glide through a stone wall, a key-hole, or even the eye of a 
tailor's needle. They usually appear about midnigiit, sel- 
dom before It is dark ; thoughsome audacious spirits have ap- 
peared even by day-light rbut of these there are few instances^ 
and those mostly Ghosts that have been laid in the Red 6ea» 
and whose terra of imprisonment had expired ; these, like 
felons returned from Botany Bay, are said to return more 
daring and troublesome than before. Dragging ohains is not 
the fashion of English Ghosts ; chains and Mack vestments 
being chiefly the habiliments of foreign sprites, seen in the 
dominions of the Holy Alliance: living or dead English spirits 
are free f One solitary instance occurs of an English Ghost 
dressed in black, in the well-known ballad of Wiiiiam and 
Margaret : 

And clay-cold was her lily hand. 

That held her sabl^ shroud, . . 

This, however, is conjectured to be merely a poetical 
licence, used for the bold contrast — the essence of the pictur- 
esque — of lily to sable. 

If, durinjg the time of an apparition, there is a lighted can;^ 
die in the room, it burns deeply blue : tiiis is so unirenany 
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admitted, that many first-rate philotopbers have busied theni- 
sdves in aocoonting for it, withoat once doubting the truth 
oftbefact. Dogs luive the facalW of seeing spirits, which 
they evince by whining and creeping close to their masters. 
Whetlier pigs — who are known to have a peculiar organ of 
vision for seeing the -wind—are equally gifted, has not yet 
been ascertained. Their coming is usually announced by a 
variety of loud and dreadful noises, sometimes rattiing in the 
hall like the trundling of bowls or cannon balls, or the. shoot** 
ing of a chaldron of Newcastle coals. At length, the door 
flies open, and the spectre stalks slowly up to the bed's foot, 
and opening the curtain, looks steadmstly at the person in 
bed, by whom it is seen and no other ; a Ghost never ap» 
pearing to more than one person at once. Agreeably to ghostly 
etiquette — a spirit must never speak first — so that the party 
must begin by demanding, in the nan» of the Three Persona 
of the Holy Trinity, who it is, and what is its business, which it 
may be necessary to repeat tliree times ; after which it will, 
in a low and hollow voice, declare its satisfaction at being 
spoken to, and desiring the party not to be afraid. It then 
' enters into- its narrative, which being completed, it usually 
vanishes in a flash of light ; in which case some Gbosts have 
been so courteous as to desire the party' to shut their eyes : 
sometimes its departure is attended with heavenly music. 
During the narration, a Ghost must not be interrupted ; 

"List! list! list! oh! ristl" 
is the injunction of Hamlet's father. Questions respecting 
their present state, or any of their former acquaintance, are 
seldom answered ; spirits being most probably restrained 
by certain rules and regulations, from divulging the secrets of 
their prison house. 

Sometimes Ghosts appear and disturb a bouse, without 
deigning to give any reason for so doing : with these, the 
shortest and only way is to exorcise them ; or, as^the vulgar 
term is, lay them. For this purpose there roust be two or 
three clergymen, and the ceremony must be performed in 
Latin ; a language that strikes the most audacious Ghost with 
terror. A Ghost may be laid for any time less than a hun- 
dred years, and in any place or body, full 6t empty — a ^olld 
oak — die pummel of a saddle-^a bodkin — a barrel of beer, if 
yeoman or simple gentleman-^or a pipe of wine, if an esquire, 
justice, of meihber of parliament But of a 1 1 plapes, the mqat 
comaOmi and what a Ghost least lik^s/ is the Red Sea; it 
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hAB been related, inmanjr'iikstaaees, tiiat Gliosis- hftve most 
earnestly besought the exorobts not to confine tliem in that 
abominable place. 

Ib casps of murder, a Ghost, instead of going to Sir Richard 
Bimie or some other justice, or to the nearest relation of the 
person murdered, appears to some poor labourer, who knows 
none of the pasties, draws (be curtains of some old nucse, or 
alms«woroan, or merely hovers round, tiie plsce where the 
body is deposiledt Another feature in their* conduct is theis 
fiondne^s for low company and melancholy plnces ; they rarely 
visit persons .of fashion and education, or scenes of life and 
gaiety — ^tbeir favorite associates are children, oM women, and 
rustics— and old manor bouses, ruined eastles, charch yards, 
and obscure villages, their places of resort It wjooJd be 
presumptuous to scrutinize the motives of such high persoiw 
ages : they have, doubtless, forms and customs peculiar to 
themselves* 



WITCHES. 

A WITCH is universally a poor, infirm, superannuated old 
woman ; who, being in great distress, is tempted by a man 
clothed in a black coat or gown ; sometimes, also, as ia 
Scotland, wearing a bluish band and hand-cufis — a kind of 
tum*op linen sleeve : the sable gentleman promises, if she 
will sign a contract to become his, both soul and body, she 
shall want for nothing, and that he will revenge her upon all 
her enemies. The agreement being concluded, he gives her 
some trifling sum of money, from half a crown down to four- 
pence, to bind the bargain ; then cutting or pricking her fin- 
ger, causes her to sign her name, or make a cross as her 
mark, with her blood, on a piece of parchment : what is tlie 
form of these contracts is no where mentioned. In addition 
to this signature, in Scotland, the Devil made the witches put 
one hand to the sole of their foot, and the other to the crown 
of their head, signifying they were entirely his. In making 
these bargains, there is sometimes a great deal of haggling, 
as is instanced in the negociation between Oliver cSiqm- 
WELL and the Devil, before the battle of Worcester, related 
in Echard's History of England. Before the Devil quits his 
new recruit, he delivers to her an imp or familiar, and some- 
times two or three} they arc of different shapes and forms. 
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some resembling a cat, othefs a mdle, a miner fiy, or some 
Vitber insect or animal : these are to come at her call, to do 
snch mischief as she shall command, and, at stated times of 
ibti day, suck her blood, throngh teats, on different parts «f 
ber body. Feeding, suckling, or rewarding the^ imps was, 
by law, declared fslony. 

Sometimes a Witch, in company with others of the ^ister- 
itood, is carried through the air on brooms or spits to distant 
meetings or sabbaths of Witches ; but for this they must 
anoint themselves with a certain magical ointment given them 
by the I>evil. At these meetings thiay have feasting, mnsicj 
and dancing ; the Devil himself sometimes condescending to 
play on the great fiddle, or on the pipe or cittern. When the 
meeting breaks np, they all have the honour of kissing Satan's 
^posteriors, who, tor that ceremony, usually assumes the form 
of a be*goat $ though in Scotland it was perforined when he 
appeared in the human shape, with a bluish band and ruff. 

Witches show their spite by causing the object of it to 
waste away in a long and painful disease, with a sensation of 
tlioms stuck In the flesh : when a less fatal revenge will sa- 
tisfy them, they make their victims swallow pinsy old nails, 
d'trt, and trash of all sorts, invisibly conveyed to them by 
*heir imps. Frequently they show their hate by drying cows 
atid kilting oiten t for slight offences they prevent butf(;r from 
leoraing in the churn, or beer from working. To vex the 
sqoire, the parson, or justice, they transform themselves into 
the shape of a hare, and lead the hounds and huntsmen a 
long and fruitless chase. 

There are various tests for discovering a: Witch, One, by 
weighing her against thechurch bible, which, ifalie is guilty, 
will preponderate : another, by making her say the Lord's 
Prayer, which no Witch is able to do correctly. A Witch 
cannot weep more than three tears, and that only out of the 
left eye : this Want of tears was considered, even by some 
learn^x) jiidges, a& a decisive proof of guilt. Swimming them 
in Che most infallible brdeal : strip them naked and cross 
bonnd, the right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to 
the right toe : thus prepared, throw them into a pond or 
river, in which, if guifty, they cannot sink ; for having, by 
their compact with the Devil, renounced the benefit of the 
water of baptism, that element renounces them, and refuses 
.to receive them into its bosom. 

•On meeting a Witch, it is advisable to fake the wall of 
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ber in « town or street, and the right band of her in a lafte or 
iieid ; and whilst passing her to clench both bands, doubling 
the thumb beneath the Bngers : this will prevent her power 
at that time. It is well to salute a Witch with civil words, on 
meeting h«!r, before she speaks : do not receive any thing 
from her, but you may present her with a few half>pence ^ 
withoot injury* 

Some persons, born under particular planets, have the 
power to distinguish Witches at first sight. One of these 
gift'^d individuals, named Matthew Hopliins, with John 
Stem and a woman, were, in 1644, permitted to explore the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Huntingdon, with a comnus- 
sion to discover Witches, receiving twenty shillings from each 
town they vuited. Many persons were pitched upon by 
them, and through their means convicted. Till at lengtk 
some gentlemen, out of indignation. at Hopkins's barbarity, 
tied him in the manner he had bound others, thumbs and 
toes together ; in which state patting him in the water, he 
swam ! this cleared Uie country. 

A perusal of the famous statute of James I., will shew 
that a belief of most of the facts above recited was not 
confined to the populace. By this act, any person convicted 
of witchcraft, or any of the practices I have mentioned, was 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment and pillory ; for the se- 
cond offence, ubath. This memorable specimen of the 
philosophy of the age, was not repealed till the ninth year 
of the reign of George I. . 



A SORCERER OR MAGICUK. 

A aoRCBHER differs from a Witch in this : a Witch (de- 
rives all her power from a compact with the DeviJ ; a Sor- 
cerer commands him and the infernal spirits, by his skill in 
powerful charms and invocations ; and also soothes and en- 
tices them by fumigations : for the devils are observed to 
havb delicate nostrils, abominating and flying some kind of 
stinks ; witness the flight of the evil spirit into the remote 
parts of Egypt, driven by the smell of a fish's liver, homed 
by Tobit. They are also found to be peculiarly fond of cer- 
tain perfumes ; insomuch that Lilly informs us, that one 
Evans having roused a spirit, at the request of Lord BotfaweU 
and Sir Keneira Digby, and forgetting a siiffuroigatlon^ the 
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•4)trit, vexed at the neglect, siv^tched him from lii^ circle, 
and carried htm from out his house in the MiaorieSy into a 
(ie!d near Batterseal 

Sorcerers do not always employ their art to do mischief; 
bat, on tlie contrary, frequently exert it to cure diseases in- 
flicted by Witches ; to discover thieves ; recover stolen 
goods ; to foretel future events, and the state of absent 
mends* They raise spirits, and perform other secrets of 
their calling, by means of the circle, a beryl, a virgin, or a 
man undefiied with woman : — See the *f Demonologta " of 
James I. 



FAlRMS 

Abb a sort of intermediate beings between men and spiritss 
l^livtzig bodies* with the power of rendering them invisible, 
and 0? passing through all s^ts of enclosures. Tlffiy arc ro- 
miudiabiy small of st^itore, with fair comple;cio99« whence they 
obtaiued their name, ^oth male aii4 f^maje ^9 generally 
clothed in green; and frequent jtroros, moontaiiis, theauiuiy 
side 6{ hills, and gi^en meadows, where Ihey amuse, tben- 
selves with dancing, hand in hand, in a circle, and by ibooo 
light. The traces of thelrfeet are visible ncKi momtog pn the 
^ass, and. are commonly called fWry Biflg9 or Cirples.' 
. fairies have all the pa^oaa and w«nt» of meo* but aie 
gce^t lovers pf deanlioess 4iid. propriety ; for ^ observavce 
of which, they frequently reward 'serrant9> by d^«pping mo- 
ney in their shoes.: they Jikewise.fereiely.puiii^b slii^ and 
slovens by pinchiiig them blacjk and, blue. They o£i.ch|uige 
their weakly and ■ st^velii)g dlve^or >9hlldreu> for the ma^ 
robust offspring of men. But this can only he dod^ before 
l]ta^tlsro> Cor whi^b reason, it J9 still the custom in thia High- 
lands to watch by the cradle of infants till tfatey aie chns- 
tened. The term Changeling, now applied to one almost 
an idiot, attests the onrieai belief of these mntalttolis. 

Some Fairiet dwell in mines, and in Wltles nothing is 
more commontbaa theie sabterraneous spirits; called knockers, 
who good-naturedly point out where there is a rich vein of 
lend or silver. 

In Scotland there were a sort of domestic Fairies, from 

~ tteir <u&*bumt tomplexions called JBroumiej : these were 

eKiremeiy useful, performing all sorts of domestic drudgery. 

B 2 
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S)BCOND SIGHT. 

i{o called, from being a soppiemental Uculiy added to tbai 
of comiBon vision, whereby certain i^ppearances, predictive of 
future events, present themselves suddenly before persons so 
gifted, without anv deuie on their part to see thenu Some 
make t)iis facul^ hereditary in cestam persons. It is a super- 
sUtion confined to the Highlands of Scotland, the Weatem 
Isles, the Isle of Man, and some parts of Ireland. 



OMENS, CUARBIS, AND DIVINATION. 

A scaxBCB-owL, flapping its wings against the windows of u 
sick person's chanb'er, or screeching at him, portends death* 

A coal, in the shape of a cofi&n, flying out of the fire to 
any particular person, denotes his death is not fisr off. A 
collection of tallow rising up against tl)e wick of a candle, is 
styled a Winding-sheet, and deemed an omen of mortality* - 

Any person fasting on Midsummer Eve, and sitting in the 
cburcn porch, will, at midnight, see the spirits of the per^ 
ions of the parish who will die that year, come and knodc at 
the church door in the older and succesuon in wloch they 
will die. 

Any unmarried woman fastlxig cm Midsummer Eve, and at 
midnisht laying a clean cloth, with bread, cheese, and ale, 
and sitting down, as if going to eat — ^the street door being 
left open — the person whom she is afterwards to many, wiS 
come into the room and drink to her bv bowing, afterwardt 
fill the glass, make another bow, and retire. 

The same important fact may be ascertuned another way: 
At the ^rst appearance of tlie New Moon, next after Neir 
Year*s Day-^— though some say any other New Moon isaa good 
— ^ out in the evening, and stand over the sparrof a gate 
or stile, and, looking on the moon, repeat the following Unes : 

" All bail to the Moon ! all hail to thee ! 
I pr'ythee, good Moon, reveal to me. 
This lugbt, who my hasband must be;" 

Then go directly to bed, and yon will dream of yonrfutoie 
husband. 



A slice of the bride-cake, thrice drawn through the wed- 
dmg fiflg, «Bd Uid under the head of an unmnried fflMi 
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6r ^omaii« will make them dream of their fiitaie wife or 
husband. 

To discover a thief, take a siere and shears ; stick the 
peints of thte shears in the irood of the sieve, and let two per- 
sons support it, balanced upright with their two fingers : Uien 
fetfl a chapter in the Bible, and afterwards ask St. Peter and 
St. Paul if a certain person, naming all you suspect, is 
the thief. On naming the real thief, the sieve will torn sud- 
denly round. — N. B. This receipt may be very useful at 
Bow-street, or the Old Bailey. 

A ring made of the hinge of a coffin is good for the cramp. 
A halter, ivith which a man has been hanged, if tied about 
the head, will cure the head-ache. 

Touching a dead body prevents dreaming of it. 

A stone, with a bole in it, hung at 'the bed's head^ or two 
stones inside the bed, will prevent the night-mare : the for« 
mer also prevents Witches riding horses, for which ()urpo5ti it 
18 often tied to the stable key.- 

If a tree, of any kind, is split-— and weak, ricketty, or nip<* 
tured children drawn through it, and afterwards the tree is 
bound together, so as to make it unite — as the tree heals and 
grows together, so^will the child acquire strength. This is a 
very ancient and wide>spread piece of superstition. Creeping 
through tolmen, or perforated stones, was a Druidical cere- 
mony, and at this day is practised in the East Indies. Mr. 
Borliace mentions a stone, in the parish of Morden, having a 
hole in it, fourteen inches diameter, through which many 
penons have crept for pains in their backs and limbs ; and 
many children have been ^drawn for the rickets. In some 
parts of the North, children are drawn through a hole cut io 
the groaning cheese, on the day they are cbnstened. 

The wounds of a murdered person will bleed afresh, by 
sympathy, on the body being touched, ever so lightly, in 
any part. by the murderer. 

When a person's cheek or ear bums, it is a sign that some 
one is then talkipg of him or her. If it is on the right side, 
the discourse is to their advantage ; if on the left, to the con-, 
trary. When the right eye itches, the party affected will 
shortly cry ; if the left, the^ will laugh. 

Abbaqadabra b a magical word ; .and, written in a pecu- 
liar form, will cure an ague. 

It b customary for women to offer to ait cross-legged, to 
procure luck at cards for their friends. Sittwg cross-legged* 
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with the fingefs intcrlaoed, was ancicn% 4eeiB€d « maglcik} 
posture. 

It is deemed hicky to be born wMi a^attl or membrane over 
tbe face. la f raaoe it is proverbial : ^r9 nicif^f^ w an ex- 
pte$iioii, rigntfying Ihat a petaon is extnsmely Ibriiiaate. livs 
esteened: an inMlble p re se fTiftire agaidtt droivMBg, iwd 
under that idea,1slreqoeBtiy advertised for aide in the aaws- 
papers^and poreiiased bj^ seaiMik If boagfat kif lawyers, it 
■lakes Ibem as etoqaent as Deaostiienes or CiceM, and .pro- 
cures a great deal of practice. 

It is reckMKd «.good omen, if the saft shineioa a ooaple 
coming out of the chureb after having been tnarried. It )» 
also esteemed a good sign if it nans whilst a corpse k'bvrjing. 

** Happy Is the bride that the san shines on ; 
Happy IS the corpse that the ritin raina ^n»* 

" If in a family the youngest daughter should be married 
before her elder sister3, they must all dance <at her wedding 
without shoes ; this will countef^t th^ Ul-Iuck« and prpcitfe 
them husbands. 

If in eating yon miss your iDoutb, and the victuals iall,it is 
very unlucky, and denotes sickness. 

When a perspn goes out to tiaosact business, it ijs lucky to 
throw an old shoe after him. 

It is a common practice amoqg the lower class of luick* 
sters^ or dealers in fruit or fish, on receiving the price of the 
first goods sold on that day, which they call hansd, Ui spit 
on the money forgoo^ Inck-; and boxers ^ formerly used to 
spit In their hands, before they set-to, for luck's «<&. 

Spiliinje of salt, crossing a k.nife and fork, or nresenting a 
knife^ scissors, or any sWp instnH^eitt, we all considered 
unlucky, and to be avoided* 

Washing hands in the same bason, or with the same water^ 
as another person -has washed in, Is e^^tremely unlucky, as 
the parties will Infallibiy quariel. 

Whistling at sea is supposed to clause an increase of wind, 
if not a storm, and, therefore, muofai disliked by seamen ; 
tliough sometimes they t)iemsej|^^ practice itw^en there is a 
dead calm. - . ' 

The Band of Glory is a foreign piece of superstition, com-^ 
mon In France, Germany, and Spain ; and Is a charm used 
by house-breakers and assassins. It is tlie hand of a hanged 
man, holding a candle, made of the fat of a hanged man, 
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Tirgin wax, ud sisame of Lapland* It stopifies those to 
whom it is presented, and renders them motionless, insomuch 
that they could not stir, any more than if they were dead. 

A flake of soot hanging at the bars of the grate, denotes 
the visit of a stranger. A spark in the candle denotes that 
the person opposite to it will shortly receive a letter. 

In setting a hen, it is lucky to put an odd number of eggs. 
All sorts of remedies are directed to be taken, — three, seven, 
or nine times. Salutes with cannon consist of an odd number ; 
a royal salute is thrice seven, or twenty-one guns. Healths 
are always drank odd. Yet ilie number thirteen is deemed 
ominous ; it being held that when thirteen persons meet in a 
room, one of them will die within the year. 

Most persons break the shells of eggsj after they have 
eaten the meat : it is done to prevent their being nsed'as 
boats by Witches. * 

A coal flying out of the fire in the shape of a purse, pre- 
dicts a sudden acquisition of riches. 

^ Although the Devil can partly transform himself into any 
shape, he cannot change his cloven foot, by which he may 
be always known under every appearance. 



%* In condnding the article on Popular Superstitions, 
one cannot help adverting to the many advantages resulting 
to society from the discoveries of science. " If ignorance be 
bliss/' it must be confessed it is a bliss not unalloyed with 
inconveniences, from which superior intelligence is exempted. 
Two of the greatest misfortunes of former times, were the 
absence of religious toleration, and the universallgnorance on 
the causes of natural phenomena : from the former flowed 
bloody wars, relentless persecutions, massacres, burnings, 
'* and torturings ; while the latter, if possible, was attended 
with still greater calamities^because more minutely diffused, 
and filling the minds of individuals of all ranks with indescri- 
bable terrors and apprehensions. 

If knowledge had only dispelled the single delusion re- 
specting spectral appearances, it would have conferred on 
mankind incalculable advantages. The dread of these mys- 
tenons agents haunted men at home and abroad— by night 
and by day ; and the fear they had of the burglar or assas- 
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aiDf wak iafinitely leis tbftii that of 4oib« gbaotly spectre ai 
the lonely hour of midnight : 

'* Glotter, Oh, Catesby, I have had such horrid dreams ! 

Catesby. Shadows, my lord !— below the soldier's heeding. 

Gbster. Now, by my this day's hope^, ihadows, to-night. 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Arm'd all in proof." Act v. Sc. 5. 

Such were the feais of one whose *' firm nerves " were not 
easily shaken. XiCt us then rejoice that all the trumpery su- 
perstition of ghosts, witches, fairies/ and omens, have gone to 
the " tomb of the Capulets ;" let us give honour, too, to the 
illufttrbus names— •to (lie Bacons, Ixjckes, and New tons, who 
have contributed to so blessed a consummation. Gro^n 
people, at least, are now divested of fear at the sight of an 
old woman ; they can pass through a lonely church yard, a 
ruined tower, over a wild heath, or even sleep in an old ma* 
nor house— though the wind whistle ever so shrill — without 
fear of supernatural visitations ; and have become wise 
enough to trace private and public calamilies to other causes 
than the crossing of knives, the click of an insect, or even tho 
portentous advent of a comet! 



VULGAR ERRORS. 



Popular superstitions may be ranked among Vulgar Er- 
rors, and might liave been included under that head ; but, for 
greater distinction, I tfhall class those mistaken notions which 
either do now, or did formerly, circulate among the common 
people, under a separate article. ' 

The wonderful discoveries of science in the last cenlurj 
have greatly augmented the list of Vulgar Errors, by proYing 
many facts, which even the learned of a former age believed 
true, entirely unCoanded. In the Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, published in 1686, there is an Inquiry into Common 
and Vulgar Errors, in which the wflter displays great learn- 
ing and ingenuity ; yet, so partial is the enlightenment of the* 
author, that he entertains the popular notion that lights bum 
blue in the presence of apparitions, and gravely Attempts to- 
explain the fact on philosophical principles ! What a host 
of learned errors have been put to flight, almost in the me- 
mory of the present age, in the two sciences of chemistry 
and political economy ! It was formerly believed that crys- 
tals were only ice or snow strongly congealed ; that the flesh 
of the peacock never putrefied ; that water was an elementary 
fluid, and rose in the common pump from the horror Nature ' 
had of ,a vacuum. The truths of political economy are still' 
too much contested for us to be able to determine the facts 
we ought to include among the errors of that science ; but I' 
think we may reckon as such all that relate to the boonties 
and prohibitions of the commercial system, the influence of 
rent, tithe, and wages on the prices of commodities ; and the 
effect of taxation on public happiness. In politics, too, one 
might enumerate a long list of errors which were formerly 
current, but which are now struggling for existence— snob B8^^ 
that the poofr*rate origiaated in the 43rd of Elizabeth ; 
that the land-tax and funding system commenced at the 
Revolution in 1688; that Mt. Pitt was the author of the 
sinking fimil ; that the miraculoas powers of borrowed mo- 
ney and compound interest would liquidate the national 
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debt ; and that the French Revdution wis caused by tke ex- 
travagant writings of Rousseau, Helvetios, and a nw other 
theorists. It is not, however, intended in this place to give 
an account of the " follies of the wise," but of thelgnorant, 
so as to complete the picture of the intelligence and manners 
of an antecedent state of society. 

LEGAL ERRORS. ; 

The Hon. DainesBarrinoton, in his Observations on 
the Statutes, observes, that there is a general vulgar enor that 
it is not lawful to go about with a dark lantern ; all popular, 
errors, he adds, have some foundation, and the regulation in 
the reign of Eklward, that no one should appear in the streets' 
without a light, was probablj the occasion of thu. 

It is an error that a surgeon ot butcher may be challenged 
as jurors, from the supposed cruelty of their business. 

It is enonetoosiy supposed to be penal lo open a coal-mine, . 
or to kill a crow within five miles of London : this last proba- 
bly took its rise from a statute of Henry VIL prohibiting 
the use of a cross-bow. 

Tt is an error that the body of a debtor nay be taken in 
execution after his death ; which, however, was practised in 
Prdssia before Fiederic the Second abolished it by the 
Cede Ftederique, 

It is an error that the king signs the death-warrant, as it is 
called, for the execution of a criminal ; as also, that there is 
a statute which obliges the owners of asses to crop their ears, 
lest the length of them should frighten the horses they meet 
on the road. 

It is a mistaken notion that a woman's marrying a man 
under the gallows will save him from execution. This, proba- 
bly, arosQ from the wife having brought an appeal against the 
nmiderer of her husband ; who, afterwards repenting the 
piQseantios of her lover, not only forgave the offence, but 
was willing to marry the appellee. 

It is a common error that those bom at sea belong to 
Stepney parish. It is an error too, that when a man deshes 
to marry a woman who -is in debt, if he take her froni the 
hands of the minister, clothed only in her chemise^ that be 
will not be liable to her engagements* 



liRRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 1^ 

' Forii|)enon to ^ismherit his son, it is not nocessarj he 
shonkl leftve him a shilling in his wilf. 

Lastly, it is an error that any one may be pat into the 
Crown Office for no caoso whatever, oc the most trifling 
injury. 

ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The stories that there is bat one phoenix in the world, 
which after many hundred years burns herself, and from her 
lushes rises another ; that the pelican pierces her breast with 
her beaki to draw blood for her young \ that the cameleon 
lives only upon air ; of the bird of paradise, and of the uni- 
corn ; are all fabujous. 

It is an error, that the scorpion stings itself when surrounded' 
by firet and that music has power over persons bitten by It ; 
that the mole has no eyes, nor elephant knees ; that the 
hedge-hog is a mischievous animal, particularly that be 
sucln cows when they are asleep, and causes their teats to be 
sore. 

It is said the porcupine shoots out its quills for annoying its 
enemy, whereas it only sheds them annually, as other feathered 
animals do. The jackall is commonly called the IwtCi provi- 
dert but it has no connexion with the lion. The bite of the 
spider is not venomous — it is found too in Ireland plentifully 
—has no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak, and has no 
particular aversion to a toad* 

The ass was vulgarly thought to have had a cross on its 
back ever since Christ rode on one of those animals. It was 
also believed the haddock had the mark of St. Peter's thumb, 
ever since St. Peter took the tribute penny out of a fish of 
that species. 

It was anciently believed, savs Brand, that the barnacle, a 
common shell-fish, which is foubd sticking on the bottom of 
ships, would, when broken off, beftome a species of goose. 
Nor is it less an enor that bears form their cubs by licking 
ihem into shape -, or that siorks will only live in republics and 
firee states. . 



■*t 



The Rose of Jericho,'* which was feigned to flourish every 
year about Christmas Eve, is famous in the annals of credu- 
lity^ buti like the no less celebrated " GlasUnUmry Thorn," 
10 only a roonkufa' imposture. 
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Jt U commonly beUeved>and even proverbial, that pop^^ies 
see in nine dajs, but tbe fact is, they do not nee till the 
twelfth or fourteenth. 

PICTORIAL ERRORS. 

The common practice of exhibiting St. George killing a 
dragon, with a king*8 daughter standing by, is a vulgar error 
for which there is no authority : it is even doubtful whether 
such a personage ever existed. 

That the forbidden fruit, mentioned in Genesis, was an ap- 
ple, is generally believed, confirmed by tradition, perpeloated 
by writing, verses, and pictures, but without authority. 

The umbilical cord is known to appertain only to the 
foetus ; and as Adam and Eve never were in that state^^r 
Thomas Browne notices the vulgar error of exhibiting thenoi 
in pictures with navels. 

The same writer also remarks, the common practice of 
picturing Moses with horns on his head, for which there is no 
authority — and it does not appear he was ever married. ' 

ERRORS ON MAN. 

It was formerly believed, {Browne's Works, folio, p, 66,^ 
that Jews stink naturally ; but this is a prejudice on a par 
lyith Mr. Cobbett^s notion, that Negroes do not wmU like other 
men. It is also an error, with respect to the latter, that they 
are not a part of the human race, which Fovargue calls a 
*' Creolian error;" and that they are the descendants of Cain, 
bearing his mark. 

It is commonly believed, that men float on the ninth day» 
after submersion in the water ; but the time is uncertain, and 
depends on the habit of body : fat men undergo a chemical 
change much sooner than lean men, and consequently float 
sooner. The analogy does not hold, that men naturally 
sVvim like other animals ; the motion of animals in the water 
is the same as on land ; but men do not swim as they walk. 
It is more cotrect that v^omen, when drowned, lay prostrate 
in the water, and men supine ; it arises from the* differefnt 
conformation of the two sexes. 

That a man has one rib less than a woman is a vulgar error ; 
both men and women have twenty-four ribs. 
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It was an .opinion former) j, that it was conducive to a 
man's health to be drank once a month. 

The age of 63 was called the " great climacteric/* ancl con- 
sidered peculiarly dangerous, because it was the product of 
the two odd numbers 7 and 9. 

That a man weighs more fasting than full ; that he was an* 
ciently larger in stature ; that love and lust are the same 
thing ; that he is better or worse for being of a particular 
profession ; have been classed bj writers among ?ulgar errors. 

HISTORICAL ERRORS. 

Sir Thomas Browne says, it is^ an error, that Tamerlane, 
the Tartar, was a shepherd ; he was of noble birth. The po- 
pular story, that Belisarius was blind, and begged publicly 
in the streets, is without foundation : he suffered much from 
the envy of the court, but contemporary writers do not men- 
tion his mendicity nor blindness. The stories of Scsevola, 
of CurtiuSy of the Amazons, and of Archimedes burning 
the ships of Marcellus, are, doubtless, historical lies, or mon> 
strous exaggerations. 

It is related that Crassus, tlie grandfather of Marcus, the 
wealthy Roman, never laughed but once, and that was at an 
OS eating thiahet* That Jesas Christ never laughed, because 
ii is DDiy mentioned he wept ; though, as Bruwn observes, 
it is hard to conceive how he passed his childheed without 
mirth. 

Many vulgar errors prevail respecting Gypsies, and coun- 
terfeit Moors. Tliey are said to have come originally from 
£gypt> and their present state to be a judgment of God upon 
them, for refusing to entertain the Virgin Mary and Jesus, 
on their flight into Egypt. They existed in Egypt long be- 
fore this occurrence, where they were considered strangers. 
They were called Bohemians in France, where they first ap- 
peared from Germany, and spoke the Sclavonian language. 
They were at one time countenanced by the Turks ; suffered 
to keep stews in the suburbs of Constantinople, and em- 
ployed by them as spies among other nations, for which they 
were banished by the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS. 

From the rising of tlie Dog star, the ancicBts computed 
their canicular days ^ concerning wliich there is an opinion, 
that during those days all physic should be declined, and 
the cure committed to nature : this season is called the Phy- 
sician's vacation. 

It was formerly believed, that the tenth wave was more 
dangerous, and the tenth egg larger, than any other. 

The ring was formerly worn on the fourth finger of the left 
hand, from a supposition that a particular nerve in that part 
communicated with the heart. 

Fovargue includes in his " Catalogue of V uigar Errors,'' 
the notion of Londoners, that they have wit enough to 
impose on countrymen. *' This error," says he, *' chiefly 
proceeds from the outward appearance of countrymen, when 
they arrive at the metropolis. They are struck with the 
grandeur of the place, and on that account keep their heada 
up in the air, as if they were contemplating some phenome- 
non in the heavens. Then, their clothes being calculated fdr 
strength and wear, or spun thick, which gives them a stiff 
aukwmrd gait, and this is not a little. augmented by the robust 
labour they daily undergo. This aakwardnesa, joined to an 
abaence which the contemplation of any thing fine is sure to 
beget, make high diversion for the Londonem, wbo are apt 
to put tricks upon them, and tax them with want of appK- 
hension."«*pp. 92-3. 

The same author also reckons among Vulgar Errors, 
that the Italian Opera consists o? effeminate^ music ; that 
nothing is poetry but what is in rhyme ; that kicking up the 
heels behind, ^nd twisting round on one leg, is fine skating ; 
that Uie more ammunition is put into a fowling-piece, the 
more execution it will, do ; and that using hard words and 
loD^ sentences is a proof ofscholt^ship. 
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AVANT^PROPOS, 



" The WItdom of the Andenti !**— umph I I Unicy I see Jsrsict 
BciTTHAM turn up his nose at this pio&nium. I eoofiess, I am no 
great admirer of the andenta — ^their taciturnity* their contempt of 
riehes, the scurvy manner they treated thewomen« their pride* and 
allteeted lore of solitu dO i. t hough the Uut has heen es,toUed by the 
Caledonian phenomenon—are not congenial to my taste. But there 
is always danger inpassingfrom one extreme to anodier. It was the 
faihion of the two last centuries toexalt the ancients to the slries • 
we imbibed the idolatry witfi Greek and Latin at Eton and the 
Univeisities*— but now, fimooth* they are to be placed <m a lerd 
with the Goths and Vandals, lliis is too bad. Mr. Bxhthax will 
hardly deny* that die few maiims here culled out of fheir writiii^s* 
contain at least many sound 'prindplei on government* Icgisda- 
tiion* and human life— and even that the Most Holy and Reverend 
Fathers* St Augustine* St Bernard* St Chrysoetome, St Basil* and 
the rest* have fur^shed hundreds of good precepts* by whidi a mim 
may duiose a wttb) eat* drink* and sleep* and go through life gene- 
rally* as well now as two thousand years ligo* allowing a littlefbr 
the changeof maoMnandthe 



SELECT SAYINGS AND MAXIMS 

OF THJC 

ANCIENTS AND FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 



ANGER. 



MjLDNKSs governs more than anger.— Publiui Syrus, 

No man is free who does not command himself. — Pythagorau 

He who cannot command himself, it is folly to think to 
command others. — Laberius^ 

He injures the absent who contends with an angry man. — 

An angry man is agun angry with himself, when he retnms 
to reason. — F-MbUui Syrus, 

Women are sooner imgry than men, the sick than the 
healthy, and old men thanyonng men.-*— Hermei. . 

He overcomes a stout enemy, that overcomes his own anee#. 
Chiio. 

He best kee|to from anger, who rememberr that God is always 
looking Dpon him.— -P2ato. 

An angry man opens his month and shuts his eyes*— 'Cofo. 

The anger of a good man is the hardest to htMX.^Publiut 
Syruti. 
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ANCESTORS. 

What can the virtues of our ancestors pro6t us^ if we do not 
imitate them ? 

Great merits ask great rewards, and great ancestors virtuous 
issues. 

To be of noble parentage, and not to be endowed with noble 
qualities, is rather a defiamation than a glory. 

MANNERS. 

Be not too brief in conversation, lest jou be not understood ; 
nor too diffuse, lest you.be troublesome. — Protagoras.* 

We must not contradict, but instruct him that contradicts 
as ; for a madman is not cured by another running mad 

To a man fall of questions make no answer at all. — Plato, 

Such as give ear to slanderers are worse than slanderers 
tliemseIves.*^D0tntHan. 

He conquers twice, who conquers himself in victory.— PuMiiu 

Syrvs. 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold In pictures of 
silver.--* S02<Mno». 

He is well constituted who grieves not for what he has nqt, 
and rejoioci for wbat he hta^-^Vtmoeritus, 

Impose not a burden on others, which thou cannot bear thy- 
self.— Lodenus* 

A cheerful manner commonly denotes a gentle nature ; where- 
as, a soar coMitenanoe k a manifest 8%n of a fniraad dis- 
position»-^iltum. 

Consider pleasures as they depart, not as Aey come.— ilris- 

totle. 

Sock as are careless of themselves ean liaidij^ be mindiul of 

others. — Thalet. 

Sobriety without suileoness is oommendabie, mtA i^irlii with 
modesty delectable. 

Nothing is more hard to honest people, than to be denied the 
liberty of speaking their minds. 
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What one knowi, it is usefal sometimes to forget.— PuMiitf 
Syrus, 

There are more mockers tlian well-meaoersy and more foolish 
quips than good precepts. 

In conversation, avoid the extremes of petulance and reserve. 
—CaUf. . . 

Where the demand is a jest, the fittest answer is a scoff. — 
Archimedei, 

Aristotle saj^s, when ^ou can have any good thing, take it : 
and Plato sajs, if jou do* not take it, yon are a great cox- 
comb. 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine ', hut a broken 
spirit drieth the bones. — Solomon. 

Xhej that slander the dead are like envious dogs, that bark 
and bite at bones. — Zeno. 

Nature has siven us two ears, two ejes, and but one tongue ; 
to the end, we should hear and see more than we speak. — 
Socrates. 

Keep thy tonjgue, and keep thy friend ; for few words cover 
much wisdom, and a fool being silent is thought wise. 

Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous words win them — 
Ferdin, 

He that knows how to speak, knows also when to be silent, — 
Archimedet, 

To expose one's selfto great dangers for trivial advantages, is 
to Dsh with a golden hook, where more may be lost than 
gained. — Augustus Cesar. 

We ought either to be silent, or to speak things that aire bet- 
ter than silence. — Pythagoreu, 

Deride not the unfortunate. — Chilo, 



EATING AND DRINKING. 

Wine has drowned more than the sea. — Puhlins Syrus* 
The belly is an unthankful beast, never requiting the plea* 
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sure doocy but continotHy ctaTuig more thm It needs.— 

Crates. 

The wicked man lives to eat and drink, bat the good eats 
and drinks to llvc^^-PlutaTclu 

The -belly is the coamaiiding part of the bedy«<— Hiom«r. 

The 6rst draught a man drinks oaght to be for thirst, the 
second fornourishment, the third for pleasure, and the 
fourth for madness.*— i4nar/tarsi<. 

Excess came from Asia to Rome: Ambition came from Rome 
to ail the world. 

Drunkenness is a bewitching devil, a pleasant poisoA, and a 
sweet sin^-^Avgustine. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred theiewithiF-^(om<m. 



ELOQUENCE. ' 

Brevity is a great prabe of eloquence. — Cicero, 

Orators are most vehement when they have the weakest 
cause, as men get on horseback when they cannot walk. — 
Cicero, 

It is easy to defend the innocent ; but who is eloquent enough 
to dercnd the guilty ? — PttMus Syrus. 

An orator without judgment is a horse without a bridle. — 
Tkeophrastus, 

As the grace of man is in the mind, so the beai^ty of the 
mind is eloquence.—- Cicero. 

As a vessel is known by the sound, whether it be cracked or 
not ; so men are proved, by their speeches, whether they 
be wise or foolish* — Demoslhenes, 

Eloquence is of two kinds ; that of the heart, which b called 
divine; the other external, and merely the organ of con- 
ceits, thoughts, and sophistry. — Cieero, 

Unprofitable eloquence is like the cypress, wlucb i^ great and 
tall, but bears no fruit. — Anon, 
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Poet» are bafB» but 4>f»tiDry arc made. -"Anow, 

FRIENDSHIP. 



Friendship is stronger than kindred. — ^Publitts S^rus, 

Reprove tliy friend privately ; comraend him pubnc/y.— 
Sotbn. 

It is better to decide a difference between enemies than 
friends ; for one of our friends will certainly become an 
enemy, and one of our enemies a friend. — Bias. 

Go slowly to the entertainments of thy friends, but quickly 
to their misfortunes. — Chilo.^ . 

It is no small grief to a good nature to try his friends. — 



FOLLY. 

It is much better for a man to conceal his folly and ignorance 
than to discover the same. 

There can be no greater folly in roan, than by much labour 
to increase hb goods, and with vain pleasure to lose his 
soul.^— Oregon/. 

There is more hope of a foo), than him that is wise in his o\^n 
conceit. — Solomon, 

It is great folly for a man to muse much on such things as 
pass his understanding. 

The heart of a fool is in his mouth, but the mouth of a wise 
man is in his heart. — $irach. 



INDUSTRY. 

Learn some useful art, so that you may be independent of 
the caprice of fortune. — Cato, 
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Idlenqas is the sepulcbie of ft liviiig iiMa. — An$elm, * 

It is not for a man in authority to sleep a whole nigfat. — 
Homer, 

Flee sloth ; for tlie indolence of the soul is the decay of the 
body. — CatOn 

When a man goes out, let him consider what he is to do; 
when he returns^ what he has done.— C^eoduZftt. 

The three things most difficult are» — ^to keep a secret, to for- 
get an injury, and to make good use of leisure. — ChUo, 

Prosperity engenders sloth.— Ltvy. 



JUSTICE. 

Valour would cease to be a virtue, if there were no injustice. 

— Agetilata, 

Delay in punishment is no privilege of pardon. 

Not the pain, but the cause, makes the roartyr.~^ilin^0S0. 

It becomes not a law -maker to be a law-breaker. — Bias. 

Four things belong to a judge ; to hear courteously, to answer 
wisely, to consider soberly, and to give judgment without 
partiality. — Soerate$. 

No man may be both accuser and ju6ge.'-^Pluidreh» 

The accused is not guilty till be be convicted. — Ladantiui. 



KINGS AND LAWS. 

General calamities imply, in kings, general imbecility. 

Kings ought to be environed with good -will, instead of 
guards. — Biat, 

It is the fault of princes if they are not esteemed ; as they 
always have it in their power to procure the love of their 
subjects. — PhU^ rfMacedon. . 

The king's wrath is as the roaring of a lion, buthia favour u 
as the dew on the grass.- — Sottmunt. 
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TTie princA that is leafed of many most, of necessttj, fear 
many. 

A king nileth as he ought, a tyrant as he lists ; a king to the 
profit of alli a tyrant only to please a few. — Ari»l9tle^ 

Kings ought to shun the company of the yicious, for the evil 
they commit in bis company is accounted his. — Plato. 

It little profits a prince to be ruler of many kingdoms, and the 
slave of many vices. 

A king ought to take good heed to hisooansellors» in noting 
who soothe his lusts, and who intend the public profit.*- 
Plutarch, 

Where the love of the people is assured, the designs of the 
seditious are thwarted. — Bias* 

A good prince is not the object of fear.— J)iog«ii«f. 

A prince ought to be aware not only of his enemies, but his 
flattering friends. — Dionytius* 

The public has more interest in the punishment of an injury, 
than he who receives it. — Cato the Eldsn 

As ignorant governors bring their country into many incon- 
veniences, so such as are devilishly politic utterly over- 
throw the state. — Anon. 

Justice ought to be the rule to the will of kings.— ilnt^mia. 

Laws not executed are of no value, and as well not made 
as not practised. 

To make an empire durable, the magistrates must obey the 
laws, and the people the magistrates.-~-So^n. 

Laws are not made for the good. — Socrates* 

Kings ought to be kings in all things. — Adrian*^ 

Koyalty consists not in vain pomp, but in great virtues. — 
AgeMom* ' 



LIFE AND DEATH. 

An honourable death is better than an inglorious life. 
Socralest 
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He who fears death has already lost the fife he covets .-«• 
Cato. 

No man is so old but thinks he may yet hve another year. — 
Hieronimw. 

We should live as though our life would be both long and 
shoTt^—'Bias. 

We had better die at once, than to live constantly in fear of 
death.— I>i0fi. 

Life Is short, yet sweet* — Euripides, 



LOVE. 

To love and be wise, is scarcely possible to a God. — Publius 
Syna, 

A lover's soul lives in the body of his miatross.-— PiutorcA. 

Love heats the brain, and anger makes a poet.— Juvenal. 

A man has choice to begin love, but not to end it. 

True love is never idle, but worketh to serve him whom' he 
loreilU'-^Augustine. 

An incensed lover shuts his eyes, and tells himself many lies. 
— -Pu6{itu Syrus. 

Love b incompatible with fear. — Publius Syrus* 

The approaches of love must be resisted at the first assault, 
lest they undermine at the second. — Pythagoras, 

Love is a sweet tyranny, because the lover endureth his tor- 
ments willingly. — I^has. 

Sophocles, being asked what injury he would wish to his 
enemy, replied, " that he might love where he was not 
loved again." 

Love teaches music, though a man be unskilful.— 'itnoti. 



RICHES AND POVERTY. 



Prefer loqs to unjust gain. 

Fortune gives to many too much, but to none enough.<— « ' 
Laberius, I 
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Men would live exceedingly quiet if these two words, mhie 
and thine, were taken away. — Anaxagoras, 

It is a rare miracle for money to laek a master. — Bias, 

Need teaches things unlawful. — Seneca. 

He who lives after nature, shall never be poor ) after opinion, 
shall never be rich.—- Seneca. 

Fjraise not the unworthy on account of their wealth. — Bias, 

He is truly rich, who desires nothing ; and he is truly poor, 
who covets a\l,-'Solo7i, 

Men are neither suddenly rich nor suddenly good. — Laberius, 

If rich, be not elated ; if poor, be not dejected. — Socrates, 

If thou knowest how to use money, it will become thy 
hand-maid ', if not, it will become thy master. — Diodorus, 

He is richest who is contented with least ; for content is the 
wealth of a nation. — Socrates, 



PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

Men in authority are eyes in a state, according to whose 
life every man applieth his manner of living. 

The buyers of offices sell by retail what tliey buy in gross. 

Thd most useful wisdom is — when public officers practise 
what philosophers teach* 

Where offices are vendible, there the best monied block- 
head bears the greatest sway. 

Those who sell offices sell the most sacred things in the 
world, even justice litelf, public prosperity, the people and 
jthelaws. 



TRUTH. 

Custom, though ever so ancient, without truth, is but an old 
error.-^— Cyprian. 

If thou speakest what (hou wilt, thou shalt hear what thou 
would not, — Bias. 
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He who conceals an useful truth, is equally guilty with thq 
propagator of an injurious falsehood. — Augustine, 

Good men are sometimes in greater danger from speaking 
the (ruth, than evil men from speaking ftdsely. — Plautus* 



TIME. 

Nothing is more precious than time, yet nothing less valued. 
'^Bernard, 

No grief is so acute but time ameliorates it. — Cicero, 

Things past may be repented, but not recalled. — JJvy* 

A philosopher being asked— what was the first thing neces- 
sary to win the love of a woman, answered — opportunity. 

Time is the herald of truth. — Cicero, 



VIRTUE. 

It is difficult to persuade mankind that the love of virtue is 
the love of tliemselves. — Cicero, 

Some, by admiring other men's virtues, become enemies to 
their own vices. — Btoi. 

The remembrance of a well-spent life is sweet. 

Praise is the hire of virtue. — Cicero, 

In doing what we ought we deserve no praise, because it is 
our duty.-»ilt<giu£ln0. 

What you would not have done to yourselves, never do to 

oihen.~-Alexander Sevenu, 

One ought to remember kindnesses received, and forget those 
we have done.— C^tJo. 

A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, but the ten- 
der mercies of the wicked are cruel. — So/onum. 

Do good to your friend, that lie may be more wholly yours; 
to your enemy, that he may become your friend. — CiMbulus, 

Such as have virtue always in their mouths, and neglect it 
in practice, are like a harp, which emits a soond pleasing to 
others, while itself is insensible of the m\xa\c,-^Diogenes, 
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A gobd mail cares not for the reproofs of evil nieiU^f^Detaocritus, 

£very thins great is not always good, but all good things are 
great — DerHostHenes, 

Covet nothing over miicb«-^CAt7o. 

A soul conversant with virtue, resembles a fountain ; for it is 
clear, and gentle, and sweet, and communicative, and rich, 
and harmless, and innocent. — Epictettts* 

Satan is a subt^e angler, and uses great cunning In the casting 
of his net^ and searching oat the «ein of water where every 
one is delighted. — BasiL 

In diildhood be modest, in youth temperate, in manhood 
just, in old age prodent.~<-<Soct«tl«f. 

He that helps ihe wicked, hurtf the good.^ Crates. 

What we have in us of the imag^of God is the love of truth 
and justice. — Demotthents* ■ 

Diversity of relision is the ground of persecution, in show j 
bat it it ambition, in «ffect. 

The end of a dissolute life is, commonly, a desperate death. 

Virtue maketh men on the earth famous, in their graves illus- 
trious, in the hdavens immoTfcaiv-*Cfti/o. 

Nothing is profitable which is dishouest.-^Ctc«ro. 

He that works wickedness by another, Is guilty of the fact 
committed himself. — Bias, 

A work well begun is half ended.— Pfdta. 

We should never remember the benefits we have conferred, 
nor forget the favours received. — Ckilo, 

The eye strays not while under the guidance of reason. — 
Publiui Syrus, 

If you pursue good witb JaiMiurf fhe labour passes away and 
the good remuns ; but if you pursue pleasure with evil, 
- -the pleasure passes away and the evil remains.— Cictfro. 

The judge must be condemned, when he absolves the guilty 
— Pt*6Kiis Syrut, 

Every vice has a cloak, and creeps in under th^ name of 
a virtue. 

In genuoaa shame, once lost, tq pever i9g9\ned.^Pvblws Syr- 
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By others' vices, wise men amend their 6wn.^^PuJUiut Sjfrmt. 

Trust no secrets to a friend wfaicb»if reported/ would bring 
iofamj. — Thules, 

It is a nobie satisfaction to beUl spoken «f, vibenwe arts 
conscioas.of doing what is rightd— »iilesan(2<r. King rfM*- 
cfdon* 

We cannot controttl the tongues of others, but a good life 
enables us to despise calumnies. — D* Cato. 

The vicious obey their passions, as slaves do their masters. — 
Di0g$tt€t, 

■ Wicked men cannot be' friends, either among themselves or 
with tbe good^ — SaermUi. 

* Vices that are familiar we pardon, and only new ones re- 

prebend. — PuWus Syruu 

Virtue, though momentarily shamed, cannot be extingubhed. 
PciUltAi Synu. 

£very one should make the case of tbe injued his own»-— 

The way to make ourselves admired, is to be what we affect 
to be thought. — SoeraUi, ■ 

Virtue, and not the laws and ordinances of men, is the rule 
of a wise man* — Anikthigmti, 

* No one ever lost his honour, except he who had it not-^- 

Tvblxiu Syrui, 

The most wicked, at heart, abhor the crimes they commit.**- 
FMius Syrtti, 

Successful guilt is the bane of society.-^ Pu&^ius Syrus, 

Vice is the most dangerous, when it puts on the semblance of 
virtue. — Publiui %rtts. , 

WISDOM. 

Ignorant men differ from beasts only in their fijgure.— 
ClMnihes. 

It ia less pain to learn in youth, than to be ignorant in age«->- 
Solon* ^ 

The wise only profit by hearing the irisdom pf others.—* 
Publitu Syrus, 
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Wiadam prtn^id^ things neceaearj, notaapcrflaoni. — SaUnu^ . 

-• A wise man is never less alone than when be is alone. — 
Afttbrote, 

He must be a wise man himielf, who is capable of distin- 
guishing on&.^^ Diogefies, 

Wisdom adorns licbes, and shadows poverty .^Soorotaft 

« Learning is an ornament in prosperity, a refuge In adversity, 
and the liest provbion in bid age. — AritiaiU, 

' They who educate children well, are more to be honoured, 
than they who produce them ; for these only gave them' 
' life, thoae the art of living well.«-*3iristotfo. 

It is> no shame for a man to learn that he knoweth not/what- 
ever age he may be.«— Jioerates. 

To know, and not be Itble to perform, is doubly unfortonat^. 
— SeUm, 

> Alexander the Great valued learning so biehly, that be u6ed 
to say, ** that he was more indebted to Aristotle forgiving 
him knowledge, than to his father Philip for life." 

Socrates thanked God for three things ; — first, that he was 
bom a man and hot a woman ; second* that be waa bom a 
.Grecian; and thirdly* that he was a philosopher. 

He is sufficiently well learned, that knows how to do well, 
and has power enough to refrain from evil, — Cteero. 

Arrogance is the obstruction of wisdom. — Bim*. 

One part- of knowledge consists in being, ignorant of such 
things as are not worthy to be knowtiw— CnilM. 

Wise men,. tboag^ all law«. were abolished* would lead the 
same Wves^-^Arittophanes^ 

Knowledge, without education, is but arjiied injusUoe*-* 
• Horace* 

It is better to be unborn than untaught ; fpr ignorance is the 
root of miafprtune. — Plato. 

Wise men are instructed by reason ; men of less understand- 
ing by experience ', the most ignorant by necessity ; and 
beasts by nature. — Cicero. 

Aristippus being asked what he learnt by philosophy, re* 
plied * he learnt to live well with all the world.' 
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It is a less evil that ignorance should despbe than tyrannise. 
•^PvUius'Syrus* 



WOMEN. 

A wanton eye is a messenger of an naohaste heart,— 
AugtutiM* 

A beaatifixl and chaste woman is the perfect woifcmanship of 
God, the true glory of angels, the rare miracle of the 
earth, and sole wonder of the world. -<- Hermes. 

As no man can tell whcre^ shoe pinchcfth belter than he that 
wears it, so no man can tell a woman's disposition bettor 
than \^e that hath wedded her.-^J)farcf(s Aurelius- 

Beauty in the faces of women, and folly in their hearts, be 
two worms that fret life and waste goods. 

Women that axe chaste when they are trusted, prove wantons 
when they are unjustly suspected. 

Trust not a woman when she weepetb, for it is her nature to 
weep when she wanteth her yfi]l.'^Socrate$, 

Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing. — Solomen. 

Woman either loves or hates ; her i^ecttons know no me- 
. &um^'^PitbHusSyru6,* 

It is a blind man's question to ask, why those things are loved 
which are beautiful^ 

Women that paint themselves to seem beautiful, do clearly 
deface the image of their Ctetti9f,^*»A7Hbnse* 

Never praise a man for being like a woman, nor a woman for 
resembling a man. — Ptddaretut* 

Humble Wedlodt is better than prood virgim^.-^Ji^gvstnM. 

Marriage, with peace, is the world^s paradise ; with strife, this 
life's pjtfgatory. 

A woman without dowry has no liberty to spea^. — Euripides, 

Tlie Grecian ladies counted their age from their marriage, not 
their birth .•^Komer. 

As a jewel of gold in a hog's snoot, so is a fair woman mih- 
out virtue.— iSb/omon. 



^ 



MISCELLANEOUS MAXIMS. 



Af we mnst render an account of every idle word» so mast 
we likewise of our idle silence. — AsmroH, 

A filthy subject defrauds Poetry of her due praise. 

Advise not what is most pleasant, but what \m roost asefol*^ — 
Solan* 

Actions measured by time, seldom prove bitter by repentance. 

'* As I am Antoniusy" said the Emperor, **Bome is my city 
and my country ; but, as I am a man, the world." 

Adultery desires no procreation but pleasure. — AnseUn* 

As sight is in the eye, so is the mind in the soul. — Sophocles, 

A stranger, if just, is not only to be preferred before a coan« 
tryman, but a kinsman. — Pythagoras. 

Be always at leisure to do good > never wake bittjoess an 
excuse to decline the offices of human! ty.-~M» AureUuf* 

Bear, and blame not,- what you canivot change — PitUms 
Synts, 

Charity b the scope of all God's commands.— C^r^fsostotne. 

Cato said *'hebad rather people should inquire why he had 
' not a statue erected to his memory, than why he had." 

Clirist's coat indeed had no seam, but the churcl|^*s vesture is 
of divers colours. — Ambrose, 

Couraee consists not in hazarding without fear, but in being 
resolutely minded in a just cause. — PltUareh, 

Conscience is the chamber of justice. — Origen, 

Divinity cannot be defined. — Politeuphia, 
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Depend not on fortune, but conducU'^Publius Syrua. 

Dignity does not ecosist in possessing honours, but deserving 
them. — Aristotle* 

Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds. — Socrates, 

Fortune has no power over discretion. — Solon. 

Flattery is like friendship in show, but not la fruit. — Socrates, 

Fortitude is the mean between fear and rashness. 

Fortune dreads the brave, and is only terrible to the cow- 
ard. — Seneca. 

He who fears his servants is less than a servant. — Publius 
Syrus, 

He is a worthless being who lives only for himself. — Ibid. 

He denies himself, who asks what it is impossible to grant. — 
Publius Syrus, 

However wretched a fellow mortal may be> he is still a mem- 
ber of our common speeies. — Seneea* 

He threatens many who injures one.— ^Pu6(m5 Syrus, 

Hope is a working ihan's dream. — PKny« 

He 18 doubly sinful who congratulates a successful knave. — 
Ptiblius Syrus, 

It is as hard for the good to suspect evil, as it is for the bad to 
auspect good. — Cicero. 

It is difficult keeping that which is admired by many. — 
PubUus Syrus. 

It is a fraud to borrow what we are not able to repay.— Idtd. 

It is cruelty to the innocent not to punish the guilty.—- I2ne?. 

Know thyself. — Chib, 

Labour is a mortal enemy to love, and a deadly foe to fancy. 

light cares speak, great ones are dumb. — Seneca.. 

* 

Memory tempers prosperity, mitigates adversity, controuls 
youth, and delights old age. — Lactantius, 

Moderate honours are wont to augment, but immoderate to 
diminish. — Theopompus, 

Necessity makes war to be just. — Bias. 
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Nothing is more easy than to deceive one's self, as oar affec- 
tions are sabtie persuaders. — Demostheim* 

Of things above we jtidge from things help w ; 
Whence can we reason but from what we know. — Cato, 

One shoald make a serioas study of a pastime.— i4leivin«{er 
the Great, 

Opinion is the great pillar which upholds the Commonwealth. 
— Portanus, 

Prosperity makes friends, and adversity tries them. — Pacuvius* 

Patience is so like fortitude, that she seems either her sister 
or her daughter. — Aristotle, • 

Patience under old injuries invites new ones. — Publius Syrus, 

Pardon others often, thyself never.-^l6u2. 

Regard not dreams, since they are but the images of our 
hopes and fears. — Cato, 

Rempve not the ancient land*marks which thy fathers, have 
set-i-^&iomon. 

Suspect the meaning, and regard not speeches. — Socrates^ 

Speech is the gift of alt, but thought of few. — Z>. Cato. 

Sadden movements of the mind often break oat either for 
great good or giceat evilw — Homer, 

Success consecrates the foulest crimes. — Seneca, 

Sliame may restrain what the law does aot prohibit — Seneca, 

So live and hope as if thoa would'st die immediately.— P^inj^. 

To prescribe physic for the dead, -and advice to the old, is 
the same thing. — Diogenes, 

Too much sorrow in a man is as much to be condemned, as 
too moch boldness in a won^an. — Bias, 

To be commended by those who might blame without fear, 
gives great pleasure. — AgetUaus, 

Two things ought to be the object of our fear, the env^ of 
friends, and the hatred of enemies. — Bias, 

The most delightfol pleasures cloy without variety,— PttftKuf 
Syrus, 
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The miseries of the virtQOiis are the fcaadal of the goodv-* 
Publitu Syrut, ^ 

The most dangeroas of wild tiea^ts is a slainkier; of tame 
ones, a flatterer. 

;Tbe world is a great book, of which tliey that never stir from 
J', ho me read only a ptt^c,'^ Augustine. 

the praise of a wise man is worth a whole theatre of others. 
"—PHlacuB, 

The remembrance of past calamities is painfal^^^Ptt^Jiitf 
Synu. 

The nsefof and the beaatiful are never apart. — Pmondsr. 

There can be no affinity nearer than odr coantry.^ — Pluto. 

The way of a fool Is riglit>«*in his own eyes."— SoJomon. 

The contemplation that tends to aolitode, is but a specious 
title to idleness. 

War is the sink of all injastice. 

We ottglit not to forget, that our slaves are our fellotf men. — 
J),Cato. ' , 

We lessen our wants by leiseniiig oar desires. — Lobertvf, 

W« must submit to the times<— PuMitty Symu 

We ought to weigh weil» what we can only once decide. — 

Without danger, danger caimot be swrmooilied. — tbid. 

Wind guff's op empty bladders ; opinion, fooJs. — Sscrolei. 

Wisdom prefers an unjast peace lo a just war. 

When men speak ill of Aee, Kv« so as nobody may believe 
them.-— Fittto. 
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